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for country houses 
and farm buildings — 


\ HEN you build or re-roof your house, there is 
no roofing more serviceable, appropriate, at- 
tractive and economical than Everlastic Shingles. 





These are made in two styles-~-individual and in 
strips of four. They are coated with a surface of 
crushed slate in its natural colors, softred or green. 

The Everlastic line also includes slate-surfaced 
roofing in roll form and a high-grade “‘Rubber”’ 
roofing, either being suitablefor barns, sheds, silos, 
chicken houses, ete. Unusually durable and low 
in cost. Read descriptions at the right. 
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New York 
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. Boerlastic “Rubber” Roofing on a group of mod- 
ern farm buildings, including silo at right 
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Old Colonial farm-house remodeled, Mustra , a 


shows itroofed with red Everlastie Multi-Shir 





Everlastic “Rubber Roofing 

Arecognized standard among “rubber’ 
roofings. Famous foritsdurability. Made 
of high-grade water-proofing materials, 
it defies wind and weather and insures 
dry, comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 

A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced 
with genuine crusbed slate in two natural 
shades, red or green. Needs no paint- 
ing. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. 
Combines real protection against fire 
with beauty. Nails and cement with 
each roll. 








Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 

Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and s1r- 
faced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate colors, either 
redorgreen. Laid in strips of four shingles in one at far 
less cost in labor and time than for wooden 
shingles. Gives youa roof of artistic beauty 
worthy of the finest buildings, and one that 
resistsfireand weather. Needs no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 
Made of thesame durable slate-surfac- 
ed (red or green) materialasthe Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles, but cut into individual 
shingles, 8x1234 inches. Laid like wooden 
shingles but costless per year of service. 





Need no painting. ‘ 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medt- 
dines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest .ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tiers or thelr propositions to our readers. Our guar- 

tee covers the manufacturer’s promises whether you 
the local dealer or direct*from the manufac 
When you answer an advertisement refer to 


Entered as second-class matter 
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THE MEANING OF ADVERTISING 


Has it ever occurred to you how much 
the delivery to you of the products you 
eat, drink and wear depends upon adver- 
tising? 

What has brought the seedsmen of Iowa 
or Pennsylvania, the automobile manu- 
facturers of Michigan, the implement 
manufacturers of [ilinois and other manu- 
facturers in other localities, in touch with 
people from one end of the nation to the 
other, who need these products? Pub- 
licity, or news, about these manufactured 
articles and their prices, is largely respon- 
sible. 


A new contrivance may be invented for 
the convenience of the housewife, or for 
the benefit of the man in the field, but it 
will never do anyone any good unless they 
learn about it and are told where to go 
to get it. This information could be cir- 
culated by word of mouth but it would 
travel very slowly in that way and be 
move or less unreliable after it had been 
-epeated a tew times. 


Word of mouth information is advertis- 
ing but it is the slowest, the most expen- 
sive and at the same time the most un- 
reliable. A story is seldom repeated pre- 
cisely alike by two people, whereas a 
printed advertisement repeats its mes- 
sage exactly the same to all the thousands 
of people who may read it. The manu- 
faecturer in New York may, thru a printed 
advertisement, advise all the farm people 
of the Middle West about the advantages 
of a particular kind of baking powder or 
a particular make of shoes. Without such 
advertising it might take years for the 
people of the Middle West to all hear of 





these particular brands of goods. It is 
the same with things we sell. 


When to the other advantages of printed 
advertising is added the guarantée of 
reliability such as Successful Farming 
makes, advertising, becomes a very im- 
portant service indeed, to the public, to 
dealers and to manufacturers. 


Some of us look on advertising too much 
as merely an effort—even an over anxious 
effort to sell goods and we are sometimes 
a little inclined ‘to shun it. But that is 
wrong. Advertising is more than an ex- 
hibition of a-desire to sell goods. To you 
it is publicity, news, information, valuable 
facts often of great and immediate im- 
portance. When found in Successful 
Farming this information is guaranteed 
by Successful Farming to be dependable. 
The advertising index on the left of this 
page shows how many different subjects 
or articles are described in advertise- 
ments in this issue. 

Advertising in its broad sense is rapidly 
becoming one of the most wonderful in- 
fluence in the world. Largely thru ad- 
vertising we in America sold the War and 
its requirements to ourselves. Now thru 
advertising we must sell American ideals, 
principles and institutions to the rest of 
the world 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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When Your Springs Break | 
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= put on i 
= QUALITY eae = 
Z The Replacement Spring = 
5 Don’ d wait f : 
nt store your car and wait for a new 7 
— . . =4 
: Spring from the factory—there is an exact 2 
: . .* be 4 
duplicate in a VULCAN Spring near you. : 
| = 
: s = | 
= Important VULCAN Ser vice = | 
: vuican Sore = LPs Nat Wid 2 ) 
= bears this metal Be 1S ‘ation 1 2 =| I 
= name plate. Always : 1 
= be gure that the . - ; \ } s 
: spring you _pur- In metropolitan city—in rural | ' 
c a genuine a . ’ — M 
gg mg kJ village—everywhere you will find § |p : 
tate. a VULCAN replacement spring § NE 
= for your car conveniently at hand. : | ES a 
dl No matter where the need may occur { = : 
= X\ A —you will easily find a dealer with c 
A >? VULCAN Springs in stock th® exact L , 
= design — weight and size of the broken one. = . 
VULCAN Springs are c - 
5 Supreme in Quality AL I 
= When you put VULCAN Springs under your = me 
car you are equipping it with the best springs Z = « 
that money will buy. WULCAN Springs are made Z = 
of uniform quality steel—carefully tempered by a = hor 
special process of “oil tempering” which brings forth = pla 
the good qualities of the steel to the highest point of = ms 
perfection—aseuring you perfect spring service. Pa af h 
Over 7,000 Dealers 2 = 
throughout the United States carry amply assorted stocks of P = B50 
VULCANS. Eight direct factory branches with spring experts | “ 
in charge are maintained. A constant stock of over 100,000 ih = cond 
springs is always carried at the factory. When YWULCAN IW = unah 
Springs are needed they are always within easy reach. | | = ~ 
= Wwe 
Look for the VULCAN Service Sign 1 rang 
VULCAN Dealers are identified by VULCAN Service signs. VULCAN yy = eae 
F Springs are identified by the VULCAN name plate on every spring. Be sure V4 = = 
= to look for both when you need a replacement spring. = = Work | 
2 Jenkins VULCAN Spring Co. -\ |. 
2 Factory S|a dote f 
= Richmond, Indiana Ss z — 
— Direct Factory Branches Z 2 rented 
= Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Mian. : ed ES Rented 
= Beles, fen. ‘Se. Locke, Mp. JENKINS VULCAN SPRING CO + 
= Kensas City, Mo. Sumter, S. C. Richmond, Indiana. = | 
who is'the nearect VOLCAN Dae | IMM 
== —_ Name — — 
= Set idlo 
—— === Address pe, = 
lence 











town. state __— 




































farm owner in less 
than six years is the 
ynusual progress made by 


FE: )M a day laborer to 


Erick Bowman of Winne- 
hago county, Iowa. But 
that is not all the story. 
When he bought the farm, 
he found that he had 
bought a farm full of quack 
grass—a solid mat in some 
laces. But he went to 
work and, in spite of the 


grass, made the farm 
, ind inside of three 
\ had nine-tenths of the 
qu cleaned out. His 
story is of interest to those 
who have either the prob- 
k quack grass, or rising 
position of landowner 
ntend with. 
fen years ago I was a 
orer in Boone, lowa, 
ng at anything that 
| find,” said Mr. Bow- 
“Previous to that I 
id worked for twelve years 
general merchandise 
but had been able to 
nothing. Finally we 
d that if we did not 
art saving very soon, we 
und in the poorhouse 
hen we were old and so 
e managed to save fifty 
With this fifty 
we bought a cow 


eeswzaee2anaeaeres~=s a 


SUCCESS AGAINST OBSTACLES 


How a Day Laborer Became a Farm Owner 


a 


Bu RUSSELL C, ENGBERG 


























neighbors told me that I would do well if I met the rent 
but I knew that I would have to do a great deal better 
than that because I was in debt for nearly everything that 
I had.” - 

Mr. Bowman here put in a good word for the bankers.* 
He said he worked hard on that farm for four years and 
that barikers helped him out in many tight places. They 
saw that he was making an honest effort and whenever 
he asked for an extension of credit, it was always granted. 
Mr. Bowman added that he would always have a warm 
spot in his heart for the bankers because they helped him 
achieve the success that he enjoys now. He believes that 
if a man is honest and does not abuse his credit, he can al- 
ways get help whenever he needs it. “During the four 
years that we were on that 
farm,” continued Mr. Bow- 
man, “we paid up our debts 
and saved enough to make 
the first payment on a farm 
in Winnebago county. We 
bought this farm in 1914 
and took possession in the 
spring of 1915. There were 
160 acres in the farm and 
the purchase price was 





tw! 








Section of roots of 
quack grass show- 
ing underground 
root stalk cut be- 
neath the nodes to 
indicate the part 
that will grow if 
broken off and 
carried by some 
implement to an- 
other portion of 
the field. 


and sold milk that summer, Our milk sales 
during the summer amounted to ninety 
dollars. We used fifty of that to buy another 


cow and an old horse, buggy and harness. 


‘ 


this prosperity merely made us all the 


more ambitious and so we rented eleven 


acres on the outskirts of Boone and started 
to raise garden truck. During the summer 
we grew melons, onions and corn and after 
there was no more work to do in the garden, 


worked in the mines. 






$150 an acre. There were 
good buildings on the place 
and we thought we had 
made a good bargain. The 
farm was also weil tiled and 
the drainage was good. 
“That spring when we 
went out to disc, we found 
that the quack grass was so 
thick that the dise would 
not touch it. Talk about 
the blues—we sure had 
them that spring. I had 
never seen any quack grass 
before and thateless did not 
know anything about it. 
Everyone thought that we 
would have to give up the 
place, but we decided to 
stay with it. We did and 
made the required pay- 
ments every year. This is 
our fourth year on the farm 
and we have nine-tenths of 

















This experience with the garden convinced Quack grass has an extensive and very vigorous the quack cleaned out and 
me that I would make a good farmer. I had growing root system as nice a quarter section as 
good success with nearly everything that I there is in the county. It 
grew, corn especially, and I liked the work. I determined to _ is easily worth $200 per acre. Last year our gross income from 
try farming. Altho I had nothing but the two cows and the old _‘ the farm was $6592.67 which is "Ot bad for a farm that was full 
horse, | went ahead and rented eighty acres on the crop share of quack grass a little over three years ago. 
plan, giving two-fifths for the rent. My eredit was good at the “We got rid of the quack grass by putting the ground to con. 
implement store and I got what few implements were absolutely | We plowed in the spring and plowed as deep as we could The 


necessary by going in debt for them. I also had to have a team _ ¢ na roots grow near the surface and deep plowing puts 


horses. I borrowed money from the bank, my father-in-law them 


ung on the note for me, 
purchased a team for 


l had a good crop that 
year and met all the interest 


payments promptly. I was 
tnable to meet the note at 
he time that it was due, 
fowever, and made ar- 
fangements with the banker 
o h it renewed. The 


vanker was very kind be- 
tause he saw that we were 
working hard. He did not 
even require that my father- 
| lorse the renewed 


The <t year, I grew 


fven 1 ambitious and 
rented irger farm. We 
renter irm of 140 acres 
‘2 a four year lease, at 
\ per acre. The farm 


badly rundown 
nd in need of a great deal 
& worl the fences. The 
~ irnished wire and 
™ ‘ to rebuild the fences, 
le vever, and I rebuilt every 
tee on the place. The 


ahi 


Lior f 


own where it takes them a —— time to get above 
ground. After plowing, we 
disced two or three times and 











then planted the corn. The 
corn was planted very shal- 
low. We did not harrow the 
corn, but a few days after 
planting, or just ae the 
corn was about to come thru 
the ground, we blind plowed 
with the guards on so as little 
dirt as possible was thrown 
on the corn. This was done 
again in few days. Then, 
when the corn was up, the 
cultivating was commericed 
again and kept up continu- 
ously until the corn shaded 
the ground. The continuous 
cultivating and then the 
shade prohibited any growth 
by the quack and after re- 
ceiving this sort of treatment 
for three or four years, there 
is mighty little ambition left 
in the weed. The quack 
must be hit first before it be- 
gins to grow and then kept 
down by constant and untir- 











ing cultivation. It will not 


New shoots spring up from the nodes or joints of the underground stem (Continued on ‘page 34. 
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\AYLIGHT SAVING 









e é Sunday Octobe l Senate 
t 55 6 wd é rt repe the sam« 
fixed by the hou It now goes to a conference of 
ous The e likeliho« that the daylight 
‘ yw I ig On the statute, altho great eff 
le prey er Farmers and laborers win 







STACK STORAGE 


Sys ] Ss unioreseen changes Iter the situation ther vi 
‘ enor! S grail rop and a « r shortage. as well as 


r short What then should the farmers do? 







ur the world wi get neariv back to 







ul I I 1 ther will not be urgent need 

r gi this country Phat there will 

t ng u m wo t guarantee is removed, 
! It would be an extravagance not 
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SHORT ON NEW SCHOOL HOUSES 
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es wholly un- 
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both the need 





the w ir, 





ed shuift- 





eeds wu require not less than five hundred 
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COMMENT 


STATE OWNED ELEVATORS 
c; YNSIDERABLE fear has been expressed in some q 

over the proposed erection of state owned clevat 
North Dakota. In the firs 
While they have finally got 


result in stat 
there ha 





t place it is not a new 

a bill thru the North Dakot 
lature which may owned elevators this 
} 


they buil 
owned elevator in New Orlean 


d fast eno igh been a verv succeasfu 


ne urly two years. 


It created no furor, nor has it upset the grain market 


simply fills a long felt want in a quiet businesslike way 
handle 2.622.000 bushels in storage; can deliver 100,000 bushels 


an hour to ships, weigh and unload from the cars into the 


elevator two cars every seven and a half minutes. 


It is the most modern elevator in the country, built for 


efficiency, open to all shippers alike, giving entire satis! 


[t was not built for profit, but provision is made for a sinking 


fund with which to retire the bonds 
Some day, maybe, governments will be of greater sery 


the public The greatest 


ities and gove rnmental red taypn 


hindrance to that now is fear of 










COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
I - hoc | laws and enforet 


Se tates have compulsory ol law 

with a fair degree of success. But that is not 
nation was founded upon and has had marked success 
vstem We have 
public 


enough. ur 


free public school been lax, however 


enforcing attendance upon thes schools, even 
states where we have compulsory school laws 

of our foreign | 
allow the child: 
t least the eight 


illow anv school to be conducted in a! 


Chere can be no successful absorption 


tion into our citizenship, so long as we 


attend other than pubhe schools up to 


and so long we 


eign language, or under the supervision of any religiou 
ization to eighth grade. The safeguard of our fr 


tions is compulsory attendance up to the eighth gra 


our public schools. If anyone then wants their child 


a foreign language let them be sent to privat Schoo 
that purpos« The important thing is to see that eve I 
Americanism in the free 


needed than in the 


America get a tast 1 true 


h 


choois (nd nowhere is this mor 


of the ultra-rich who send their children to private Schools \ 


cy 18 untaugh' 


democt 
SECRETARY LANE’S PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


ficial communication to the President, Secr 


= i recent « 

Lane of the 

Bureau of Education puts these very 
“What should be said of a world-leading democracy wh 


the adult population cannot read the 


Department of the Interior under whom 


pertiner tq esiions 


10 percent « 
they are presumed to know? 

‘What should be said of a democracy which sends an arm 
preach democracy wherein there was drafted out of the 
2,000,000 men a total of 200,000 men who could not read their 


first 
































orders or understand them when delivered, or read the letters 
gent them from home? 

What shouid be said of a democracy which calls upon its 
to consider the wisdom of forming a League of Nations, 
ng judgment upon a code which will insure the freedom 
eas, or of sacrificing the daily stint of wheat or meat for 
benefit of the Roumanians or the Jugo-Slavs when 18 per- 

the coming citizens of that democracy do not go to 


What should be said of a democracy which permits tens of 
nds of its native-born children to be taught American 
in a foreign language—the Declaration of Independence 
.d Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech jn German and other tongues? 
What should be said of a democracy which permits men and 
to work in masses where they seldom or never hear a 
rd of the English language spoken?”’ 
Congress of course, will wrestle with these questions. But 
ng each of you who read this tried to answer them, what 
- , iid your answer be? And are there any who feel a slight 
because the educational privileges have not been as good 


a might in your district, or your children have not gone 
ol as much as they should? 

Education has been quite largely up to each locality. Have 
we come to realize that every child should have the best educa- 
tion we can give? Do we fully realize that the lack of educatiop 
is a handicap upon a child in after life more serious than @ 
crippled body? 

We have been painting glorious pictures of the “‘little red 
sc house” and failing in too many localities to realize that 
the solidated school towers way above it in educational ad- 
yantages. ~ It is high time that not only Congress but the whole 


were made to face these questions of Mr. Lane. Every 
district must make its own answer. 


LAND FOR SOLDIERS 


- the name of patriotism some queer things are proposed; 
some rank injustices promulgated. The government very 


sensibly offers to give any soldier or sailor who is ten percent or 
more incapacitated while in the service, a choice of schooling at 
government expense. If he wants to study agriculture, all right; 


fhe prefers to study medicine, law, mechanics or what not, well 
and good. 

On the other hand, it is proposed to help set one man up in 
farming but the one who does not care to farm can shift for him- 
self. One may prefer to be a merchant. Will the government 
uid in the purchase of a store and guide him in his inexperience? 
Nay, verily! Will it set a man up in banking? Goodne2s, no! 
Only when he chooses to be a farmer will he be given govern- 
ment aid. About two percent of the army has expressed interest 

homestead idea. 

What is the big idea? Has someone a desire to bring the cost 
if living down by increasing production, or has some one some 
land to sell, or is it merely the desire to follow precedent and 
give homesteads to the soldiers? In reality it is not a scheme to 
give them land. They must work in the forests, deserts, and 
swamps to reclaim what they get. 

lf it were to help a soldier acquire a ready-to-operate farm, 
iteven then would be favoritism. If any scheme of this kind is 
seriously considered, let it be broadened until a man can choose 
whatever occupation he will, and get government help in making 
good. Treat all alike. That is the only fair way. 


WHY LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

T may not be a perfect state paper. It may have some faults 

that will have to be corrected later. Our own constitution 
has been amended, yet it is conceded to be one of the most per- 
fect instruments ever drawn. When many nations, instead of 
the people of one nation, attempt to draw up articles of agree- 
ment it is natural that the result is a compromise. — 

lt must be the present constitution for a league of nations 
or none at all. Amendments must come when necessary. Per- 
n to begin with is unattainable. A demand that the con- 
stitution be perfect, that it suit every objecting lawyer who 
wants to air his legal knowledge, is absurd. The question is, 
shall we prevent future wars or not? 

The question of our unpreparedness had less to do with the 
beginning of the war than the question of what nations would 





participate. Had Germany ever dreamed that Engiand would 
side with Belgium, and that Italy would violate the triple Alli- 
ance between Austria, Germany and Italy, and that the United 
States would eventually side with the enemies of Germany, 
there would have been no war. 

The war formed two leagues of nations—those associating 
themselves with the central powers, and those who allied them- 
selves against this greedy, military power. The big league 
whipped the lesser. What we want now is a perpetual league 
of nations which will stick together, a league composed of the 
stronger nations at least, so that it will be known in advance 


None will be 


Germany is anxious to 


what may be expected if any nation starts a war. 
started with such a league in existence. 
be a member of the League of Nations. 
A reduction in armaments, leaving only a national police 
force ; abolishment of compulsory training and secret diplomacy, 
and government ownership of all munition plants will make this 
old world a ve ry safe place to live in. When we get back to 
normal thinking, and our war shattered nerves quit twitching 
in fear, we can amend the constitution of the League of Nations 
if need be. 
If this is the way you feel about it let your United States sena- 


What we want now is a beginning to the end of war 


tors know that you want a League of Nations. 


SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN 


T last Congress has put it up to the several states to ratify 


an amendment to the federal constitution allowing women 
to vote. States wherein the legislatures were in session prompt- 
ly acted on the amendment, Illinois having the honor of first 
ratifying the amendment, with Wisconsin a close second. 
Other states will follow, some calling their legislatures in extra 
session for the purpose. 

At last it appears that women are to be politically equal to 
the newcomer who can vote before he can read or speak our 
language. Those senators who stood firm in opposition to 
woman suffrage are the same standpatters who oppose the 
League of Nations and other steps forward. 

AGRAILS FOR ENGLAND 

HE Ministry of Reconstruction of England has seriously 

considered using the light narrow gauge rail tracks and 
cars that were used to carry supplies to the bittle fronts, as a 
means of transportation in the country. Wherein we are fast 
coming to motor transport for farm shipping they seem to be 
considering the light railroad (agrails) as a means of meeting 
agricultural needs and taking the heavy traffic off the paved 
roads. 

The roads of the British Isles are all paved. Their climate is 
such that the upkeep of roads is a simpler problem than we face 
Yet 


they are considering a means of relieving their highways of the 


in this country of extremes of heat and cold, wet and dry. 


heavy motor traffic. This is worth watching, tho not likely to be 
adopted here, even if it ever is over there. We will more likely 
find some way to prevent road destruction by heavy trucks, or 
be willing to pay for road upkeep 1n order to get the benefits of 
motor freighting to our very doors. 
LESSON OF THE POSTAGE STAMP 

HE postage stamp is not much as a picture, nor would it do 

for wall paper. Its usefulness consists in sticking to one 
thing until it gets there. 

That is a trait worth cultivating. Many a farmer has gone 
into the hog business when pork was way up—only to see it drop 
by the time he had hogs ready to sell. He quits at the wrong 
time, just as he began at the wrong time. Enthusiasts have gone 
into “the chicken business’ only to quit when lice and mites, 
pip and gapes, weak legs and bowel trouble knocked the 
dreamed of profits in the head, instead of sticking and over- 
coming the difficulties. 

Spasmodic dairying, breeding or anything else connected with 
farming will not get one anywhere. Effort persistently applied 
until all the ‘‘tricks of the trade’”’ are mastered, will win. Prices 
are not always low, nor always high. Having stuff to sell at big 
profits when prices are up more than offsets a period of low price 

The postage stamp is a success for it sticks until it accom- 
plishes what it set out to do. Stick to the thing you or your 


farm are suited to and success will crown your efforts. 











} 


A> f ettling “‘old scores’’ and preparing campaign material, 
: the country will now see twenty-five members of Congress 
i by the Republican majority sitting for months investi- 
t onduct of a war, successf illy fought and finished. 


these twentv-five men propose to tell the country, 


\\ ictly 
t They will of course rehash the expenditures 
l r ordnance, the apportionment of contracts, etc., 
1 it would not surprise those familiar with the methods of 
‘ yr tees uf the indertook to investigat« the conduct 
peration the field 
his is in line with party tactics, but there is every indication 


that the country as a whole is more interested in the curtailment 
rehashing of ancient 


; 


i future than in the 


expenditure in tin 


histor 


The Senate and the League of Nations 
io )R some time to come the Senate will be the focus of atten- 
in th it body the bitters St, most 


Chere is in progress 
issue involves the future 


I hie 


parta n contest ot recent years 
foreign poli f the country, which depends on the fate of 
the League of Nations. This is the great question of the hour. 
Che policy of the Republican majority is plain as daylight. 
Chey will do everything in their power to defeat the League of 
tions and if they cannot defeat it they will attempt to de- 
vitalize it Che fight now is to separate the League from the 
Treaty of Pea Senator Philander Knox of Pennsylvania 
having introduced a Senate resolution to this end. 
They have packed the foreign relations committee of which 
Senator Lodge is chairman New.vacancies were filled by 


who were practically pledged to oppose the League. 


sSennator 
Knox resolution thru the com- 


hus, they 


were . ble to get the 
nittee, only one Republican, Senator McCumber of North 

Dakota voting with tl Ly crats 
On the wi the spectacle presented is not elevating. 
Leagu via, has bee e a virulent ailment,’ according to 
Administra n spokesmen Che League covenant was rendered 
her é hours of the last Congress 
i i “enaLol! goed ne Lodge manifesto in 
0 lraft of the League. It has been amended 
ral particulars but they are as much opposed to it as ever. 
e President is freely charged with the surrender of ‘American 

vereignt'\ 
l lreaty of Peace and the League of Nations becomes 
t hen three of the Allied powers sign it and those who 
in immediately take up commercial intercourse with 
Central Powers. It is now a question if the opponents of 
eague can afford to hold it in the foreign relations com- 
) Is the groun 


Linking the Highways 


S° VAGING war material is a difficult problem. Most of it 
* will be dumped into the sea or the rubbish heap. Not so 
»bi rucks, however. Of these the War Depart- 
ted 20.000 to the Department of A rric ilture. 
practically all distributed by the Bureau 
vd mn handed them over for llotment to the various 
Che distribution by the depart- 
is I r | ce with the Federal 
IR 1] 1916 

M . { rand f trucks will be silable soon. The 
»>u t Lhe highw Lvs und to bring the pro- 
ar’ » ft rk lhe experiment Is ¢ <pected to be 

Handling the Wheat 
TH erm el handing grain at the interior mar- 
ket ispended a few montl wo, will be inaugurated 
ga } policy was decided on at 


in in Ju yr n August in 

’ the Railroad Administration and the Grain 
m problem presented 
crop. 


the transportat 
b I antacipated record-breaking wheat 
yphed this year the same as last year. A Grain 
each primary 


it Wil be ay 
. 
I 


Control Comm 


Lles will be selected to Opn rate { 
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or terminal market. A shipper desiring to ship to any p: 
market will apply. thru the railroad agent at point of ori; 
the Grain Control Committee at such market, for the n 
permit which, it is promised “will be promptly issued if 
tions admit of the prompt delivery to and acceptance | 
signee at destination.” 

it is also announced that periodical premiums coveri 
age charges will be added to the basic price at various gu 
markets. These premiums will not be introduced during 
but for each succeeding month premiums will be annour 
thirty days in advance. 


The Daylight Saving Law 


"THE repeal of the Daylight Saving law has developed 

big issue before Congress. Its repeal is inevitable owing 
the great pressure being brought to bear by the rural comr 
ities, it being apparent from the hearings held and the thousands 
of letters and petitions received that the farmers as a unit con- 
sider the law an “‘unqualified nuisance.’’ From the far 
viewpoint it was shown that “the new time does not harn 
with the sun” and a great many of them feel that the “Go 
ment is trying to regulate everything, including sun, moo! 
stars.”’ 

A bill for immediate repeal was reported from the House inte 
state commerce committee while the Senate agriculture com- 
mittee adopted a rider to the agricultural appropriation bill 
which would put an end to the law when the clock is moved 
back on the last Sunday of October. [Later: This repeal has 
passed. ] 


Farms for Soldiers 


NE of the first measures introduced in the Sixty-Nixt! 
Congress was the ‘National Soldier-Settlement Bill 
introduced by Representative Mondell of Wyoming and 
itiated by Secretary Lane of the Interior Department. 
measure contemplates the appropriation of $500,000,000, to be 
devoted to the reclamation of big areas of swamp, cut-over tim- 
ber lands, and desert waste land, for the purpose of providing 
as want them of the soldiers and sailor 


Th 


farms for as many 
discharged from military service. 

In the allotment of farms, preference will be given to thos 
he 


who will work for wages at the reclaiming of the land, the wh 
project to be managed by the reclamation service of the De) 


ment of the Interior. 

Supporting the bill before the House committee o 
lands Secretary Lane said: ‘Some such plan is desired b) 
country not simply for the sake of the men themselves, 
simply for the sake of the service they have rendered: not simp 
as a method of staving off congestion in cities and giving ¢! 
ployment to men who are unemployed, but as a means f 
further development of the United States.” 

He told the committee that his Department had alr 
received 52,000 applications from soldiers in the United States 
and 12,000 letters from men in France. So far the stronges' 
opposition to the bill has come from the officials of the N 
af Grange who object to the “United States Government 
ting up the soldier in the farming business in competiti 
the farmer.’ 


High Salaries Still in Vogue 


| HE railroads of the country are now being oj 1 ata 
loss of nearly two million dollars a day and once more th 


at fre cht and passengel rates must 


’ 
I 


t ul 


uy 


pubiic is warned th 
creased to pay cost of operation and the guaranteed divid 
Congress has just voted $750,000,400 for the revolving 
instead of the $1,200,000,000 asked by the Director Gene! 
Railroads. 
At the same time and illustrating that the 
tinues as far as big salaries to railroad officials are concern 
is noted that seventy-two men on the personal staff of the ! 
tor General are receiving $1,398,100 annually, or an average 
salary of $19,400. 


old orde! 
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BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRAGY 


Some Fundamentals of the Two Forms of Government 
By LOUIS BERNARD SCHMIDT 


and fear of Bolshevism. It, 


study of reconstruction problems in connec- 


Te world is full of the menace [ sssas"ce Schmidt has made a careful and nec: | as it was tyrannical. The working 


therefore, becomes our duty 
to understand more thoroly than 
we do at present the real nature and magnitude of this revol- 
utionary movement and to give serious and intelligent con- 
sideration to the most wholesome and effective methods for its 
extirpation. It is with the hope of contributing som.:‘hing to 
this end that this article has been written. 

In accordance with this general aim it is proposed: first, to 
review the genesis and program of Bolshevism; second, to show 
that Bolshevism is the enemy of Democracy, even more to be 
lreaded than Autocracy; third, to urge that while the condi- 
tions which have bred and fostered Bolshevism in Europe do 
no” prevail in this country, nevertheless its insidious propagands. 
has been systematically exploited thruout the land by the revo - 
utionary elements in our population until it has become a real 
danger; and, fourth, to suggest some of the principal expedients 
which must be employed if Bolshevism is to be exterminated 
both in this country and in Europe. 

solshevism is-a radical, revolutionary pholosophy. Most of 
its doctrines originated with Karl Marx (1818-1883), whose 
ideals and principles were embodied in his great work, Das 
Kapital, which was published in 1867 and translated into 
English in 1887. Marx taught that from the beginning of 
civilization all classes were divided into two classes: the ex- 
ploiter and the exploited. In feudal times the nobles and land- 
owners held the great masses of the serfs in subjection. Later 
the bourgeouise or middle class democracy came into existence, 
vequiring much of the land and some of the power of the nobility 
or aristocracy. The proletariat or workingmen were first ex- 
ploited by the aristocracy, and finally by both the aristocracy 
ind bourgeouise. 

Marx taught, further, that all capital tends to an increasing 
extent to become concentrated’in a few hands; that ‘“‘wage 
slavery” is inevitable under the regime of a capitalistic state; 
ind that workingmen, i. e. those who labor with their hands, 
ire the sole and defrauded producers of wealth. Marx, there- 
fore, urged that the “wage slaves” should “wrest by degrees 
ll capital’ not only from the aris- 
tocracy, but also from the bourgeouise 





tion with his lectures at the lowa State College. 


classes after repeated refusals of the 
Czar to grant promised economic 
and political reforms grew impa- 
tient, dissatisfied, and rebellious. Plots and conspiracies 
against government officials became the order of the day. 
Murders and assassinations were the only methods calculated 
to give the needed relief from oppression and afford Russia 
opportunity for self-expression and development. 

The Government confronted a grave internal crisis which was 
averted by Russia’s entrance into the war. All classes united 
in patriotic response to the Nation’s call in defense of the 
empire against the threat of German imperialism. The Russian 
armies saved France, but they were compelled to endure hard- 
ships and suffering and to make terrible sacrifices of life such 
as no other nation was compelled to undergo and for which the 
government was to a considerable degree responsible. Indus- 
tries were permitted to become disorganized. The soldiers were 
not seal fed, clothed, and munitioned. The transporation 
system broke down. Famine, sickness, and death visited hun- 
dreds of thousands. Reduced to povery and desperation the 
workmen and the soldiers rebelled and overthrew the govern- 
ment which had sacrificed whatever respect or fear the people 
had held for it at the beginning of the struggle. 

A Reign of Terror 

The Revolution once begun was proclaimed by many false 
prophets as the beginning of a new era for Russia. But it was 
only to make the beginning of a reign of terror and bloodshed, 
such as Russia had never before experienced. Led by Lenine 
and Trotsky the Bolsheviki (a name given to the radical win 
of the Russian Socialist Democratic Party which is pont 
chiefly of industrial workers), gained complete control of the 
government, the army, and the industrial establishments and 
at once proceeded to carry their revolutionary doctrines into 
effect. Bolshevik propaganda, as the infamous treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk has clearly shown, was led, fostered, and spread among 
the people by German agents without number whose business 
it was to light the fires of revolution in order that Germany 
might not only be saved from a Russian invasion but that she 
might be greatly benefited at Russia’s 
expense. 


ind that all instruments of production aac a tin aa Bolshevism is now holding terror- 
should be centralized in the hands of stricken and helpless Russia under its 
the state which was to be proletariat OLSHEVISM is inimical to cloven hoof, bidding definance to the 


yrganized as the ruling class. The pro- 
letariat was urged to become class 
conscious, to organize, and to dethrone 
the capitalists and the property owning 
bourgeouise. Once in control of the 
political organization, the proletariat 
was to proceed to set up a new civiliza- 
tion based upon the divine right of 
communism or mass ownership and 
rulership. 

The ieatitie of Marx and his fol- 
lowers have during the past fifty years 
gained considerable eat favor. This 
is the result not so much of propaganda 
is of suffering and discontent. The 
working classes of Europe have always 
been exploited by the privileged classes. 
Political autocracy and a false political 
economy have had a large share of the 
responsibility for the poverty, misery 
ind diseontent which have prevailed 
among the peoples of the  :ontinent. 
Men and women have been ‘reated as 
“hands” and the “‘iron law of wages’’ 
has been accepted by neaily every 


make use of it. 


the interests of the peasantry 
in that it proposes to bring about 
the nationalization of the land. All 
private property in land is to be 
abolished and the new proletariat 
State is to become the great land- 
owner, whereupon the land is to 
be redistributed among the peas- 
ants in such amounts only as.their 
actual needs require and but for 
such limited time as they may 


ship in land being surrendered, the 
peasants may never hope to buy 
or sell nor to inherit or bequeath 
property in land. 


world. At the same time it is carrying 
its insidious doctrines into the western 
countries, realizing full well that if it 
does not succeed abroad it must ulti- 
mately fail at home. While Autocrac 

has been beaten and destroyed, Bol- 
shevism has arisen from the smoulder- 
ing ruins of a great world war as the 
new arch-enemy of Democracy. For 
four and a half years Democracy has 
been engaged in a titanic struggle 
against Autocracy and the world hag 
been taught to think largely in terms 
of this conflict. It has hardly had time 
in the midst of triumph to evaluate the 
new enemy which Democracy must 
overthrow. It must think in terms of 
the struggle which is now engulfing 
humanity: the Struggle of Democracy 
versus Bolshevism. What, then, is 
Bolshevism? 

Bolshevism stands for the absolute 
rule of the working classes. It holds 
that war between the proletariat and 
the capitalist middle class is inevitable 
and that the workers must find a favor- 


Private owner- 





economist of the countries now in — 


revolution. Oppression and starva- 

tion have bred revolution and violence. 

The overturning of despotisms and the destruction of autoc- 
racies has cleared the way for the workers to revolt and establish 
the world orde proclaimed by Marx and his followers. 

This is the historical basis of Bolshevism, which has appeared 
at different times and places and under different names. But 
the conditions produced by the war and by the revolution in 
Russia have brought into prominence certain methods and 
expedients which differentiate the program of Bolshevism for 
the program of Orthodox Socialism. 

Bolshevism, as the present revolutionary movement in Europe 
is called, owes its rapid rise and spread to the intolerable con- 
ditions of famine and suffering which have prevailed in Russia 
since the beginning of the war and which have been more acute 
and widespread there than in any other country in the world. 
Even before the war, Russia was the hotbed of revolutionary 
wropaganda and uprisings. The bureaucratic government of 
Nicholas II. was as intolerant as it was corrupt and as ineffivient 





able opportunity to rise in revolt and 

assume the mastery. I. stands for the 
arbitrary seizure of all political power by the proletariat and the 
disfranchisement of the bourgeouise or middle class democracy 
and the plutocrats. It stands, in short, for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in order that the proposed reconstitution of 
society may be effected. This is the central principle of Bol- 
shevism. 

Bolshevism holds to the socialistic tenet of land national- 
ization and the abolition of all private property. It justifies the 
seizure of all industrial plants by the workers, the closing of all 
industries not essential to the welfare of society, and the reduc- 
tion of the number of working hours a week. It means the re- 
pudiation of all debts, both public and private, and the destruc- 
tion of all banking institutions which are but the evidences of 
capitalism. . 

Ishevism stands for internationalism. It regards the State 
a matter of convenience only, hence it would remove all eco- 
nswmic barriers between states so that [Continued on page 84 
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WHEN WILL PRICES COME DOWN; 


Some Factors Which Influence Price Adjustment 


NE of the greatest problems incident to the reconstruc- 
tion period is the many-sided problem of price adjust- 
business 


ment. It is a problem which affects not only the 
interests of everyone but also comes into the home and lays 
hold of the home life and living conditions. The only solution 


of the problem which would meet with unanimous approval is 
an impossible solution. If selling prices could remain at their 
high level and buying prices revert to the lower level 


preset! 
of pre-war days, most everyone would be satisfied Unfor- 
tunatel however, selling prices and buying prices are one 
ind the same. What is selling g price to one is buying price to 

ther. It follows that in — to buy commodities of any 
kind at low prices, there must be those who can and will sell 
tin nmodities at low prices 

That the producer, manufacturer, transporter, or other 
wency indling commodities, is 


entitled to a reasonable return for the 





By A. H. SNYDER 









sideration of the cost of producing commodities of any | 
whether farm products or manufactured products, shows 
labor is the most influential factor entering into the cost 
It has been conceded that labor is entitled to at k 
“living wage.’ In other words, a laborer is entitled to suffi 
returns for his efforts to at least enable him to live. Consequ 
ly, the cost of living becomes a determining factor in the co 
labor 
It is evident that the cost of labor and the cost of living 
so inter-dependent that any radical readjustment of one n 
sitates a corresponding readjustment of the other. Redu 
of one without reduction of the other is only possible to th: 
tent that it can be accompl.shed thru increased efficiency and 
economy in production. Whether or not there will be materia! 
reduction in the cost of labor and the cost of living, and w! 
such reduction will oecur, are matter 
concerning which there is 
divergency of opinion and concer: 


enar.peanenanensages 





Services fe nde re d 1s conceded ( yn - ATT 
the other hand, those dealing with which the ‘re is little basis for mor 
anv of the agencies concerned in the than prophecy. There is reason to 
production or marketing of a com- ¢ ° ° d l believe, however, that, while t! 
modity have right to demand effi- is estimate that at least will be minor readjustments of pri 
cient service. The producer, manu- . taking place from time to time 
facturer, OF distributor - entitled to ninety percent of the cost suum level of prices will not b 
profit over and above the cost of his — . materially maesnd in the immed 
service if it is redin an — of all commodities 1s repre- — ;, 
man but not upon wastelu n a general way, prices rise as t! 
ic method For example, sented by the cost of the circulating medium increases If 
wturer en™loys out-of- the number of dollars circulated 
date or worn-out machinery and the l ° ’ h cash and by check doubles whik 
f hi roduct is thereby ma- abor entering into ft em, number of goods and service 
1. he is not entitled to ° changed thereby remains const 
nh | sufficient! higher and all of this labor has prices will about double.”’ M 
who practices than a billion dollars in gold 
vethod f production to advanced from forty to has come into this country since 114 
equal profit. Likewise, ' and during o same period credit 
cost of production instruments have increased from 
g of waste ful methods sixty percent. $6,100,000,000 to $11,700,000,000 
} xpect the same In the opinion of a prominent finan- 
ge of pro is realized cial authority ‘““This increase of cr 
h production 1s instruments is typical of the ban 
tu the economic meth- situation for the country as a whole 
pract In every consideration of prices, the cost of | and largely explains the present high level of prices.’’ If this 
1 tion j indamental factor. The elements which enter _ be true, there 1s little hope for lower prices until the amount of 
t of production varv with different commodities, but the circulating medium is reduced, and there is no indication of such 
of raw material, labor, transportation, etc., are so reduction in the near future. 
voven and inter-dependent that conditions which affect It should be noted that financial relations between this coun 
t t roducing one commodity almost invariably exert,in try and Europe are the reverse of those existing before the w 
gr degree, a similar influence upon practically all Previous to the war we owed Europe vast sums in paymé 
! dities of interest upon \merican securities held in those countries 
Prices are Interdependent Today the situation is reversed and the credit is in our favor 
ae te te coih ofl tant call of manth mak eek tees the extent of some ten billions of dollars. Consequently, 
' ' — : ; total amount of gold and credit in this country will remain large 


teel, is considered by the 
avery close rela- 
extracting of the 


vel definite relation to the cost of s 
\ t majority of peoy le Nevertheless, there 1 
nshiip Chere is much labor required in the 
ind in transporting it to the locality 


raw ore from the ground 
in which it is refined into the product known as steel There is 
also much labor required to mine and transport the coal neces- 
uy to carry out the refining process Add to this the labor 
employed in transforming the crude ore into finished steel and 
it becomes evident that the man who manufactures a com- 
modity which requires steel must pay the cost of a large amount 
bor when he purchases his raw product. He must then 
bear the cost of the labor necessary to change this steel into an 
iplement or machine, or grain bin, or whatever article he man- 
ulactures aa also the labor n« cessary to transport the article 

to the ullumate consume! 


a little more than two 


A ton of finished bar steel requires 

tons of iron ore, which cost in the ground from 60 cents to 
$1.50 \ ton of finished steel bars costs $58 and this increase 
in value is | ree ly due to the cost of the labor entering into min- 
g the ore, hauling it to lake ports, transporting it to the steel 
mills and manufacturing it into steel bars. It is estimated that 
least ninety percent of the cost of all commodities is repre- 
by tl cost of the labor entering into the m, and all of 

ibor has advanced from 40 to 60 percent 
Chis one example has been given merely to emphasize the 
exts o which labor enters into the cost of production lhe 
holds true for practically every commodity, including 
crops and farm products. By going just one step further 
the lustration, it could be shown that the cost of all the 
ering into the manufacture of the implement or ma- 
chine referred to above may become a part of the cost of pro- 
ducing wl or corn, in case the machine is one used in the pro- 
duction of these crops. The cost of a farm implement or ma- 


chine must include the cost of all the labor which is a part of the 
production cost of that implement or machine, 


A careful con- 


for a considerable time. Furthermore, during the period of re- 
construction, Europe needs our imple aments and machin 
as well as immense amounts of raw materials. 

It will take Europe many years to pay off her debts and they 
will ultimately be paid in the form of goods. These goods, 
however, will not be the low-priced goods which have come 
from those countries in former times. Prices in Europe are as 
high or higher than they are in this country and they are no 
more likely to be reduced there than they are here. The 
millions of lives sacrificed on the altar of war will keep the labor 
supply below normal for many years and scarcity of labor means 
high wages and high cost of production. 

On the whole, there is little ground for teeling that there will 
be any material decline in the general level of prices in the im 
mediate future, at least within the next year. Undoubtedly 
there will be some changes and adjustments, but the genera! 
level will remain high compared to pre-war prices. Any 
dency on the part of business, whether it be manufacturing of 
farming, to wait for lower prices before purchasing the mater! 
necessary for efficiently conducting the business will only result 
in making conditions harder both for those who wait and 
those who do not. The cost of producing farm crops has 
creased from two to three fold and farmers must have a 
responding increase in the price received for their produc 
At the same time, it must be recognized that laborers ca! 
pay the increased price for farm products unless they re« 
an equivalent increase in wages. In turn, the nantes 

iny kind of articles, or the agencies which transport either ra 
materials or finished products cannot pay the high prices ne 
sary to enable laborers to subsist under the increased cost ol 
mn unless they obtain higher prices for their manufactured 
articies 

During the unsettled war period, prices of commodities were 
thrown out of their proper relation. The prices of some things 
increased out of proportion to the [Continued on page 3/s 
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TIMELY SAVING 


OF HUMAN LIFE 


How the Wreckage May Be Restored to Usefulness 


By ALSON SECOR 


ARY ELOUS things are being done for those injured in 

M the awtul war. Scraps of humanity are repaired and 

built up In & way never before known to surgery. But 

story has nothing to do with that phase of it. I want to tell 

1 of the cases that ought to go to the repair shops which 

rdinarily go to destruction, or because of ignorance of the ex- 

nce of good repall shops, these poor wrecks of humanity are 
grow up in physical 
rms which are everlasting- 
embarrassing to the vic- 
and a sorrow to their 

riends. 

Club feet are “an awful 
especially because of 
handicap in. getting 
round. It reflects no dis- 
redit upen father or moth- 
of the unfortunate child 
tho it reflects upon modern 
ivilization. Indian and 
negro races have no such 
leformities. Club feet are 
jue to some cramped posi- 


yn of the unborn child ; 
caught membrane, or =, 


hing 


become over fat and heavy at the walking period. Every 
mother should know how to feed the baby so its de velopment 
may be normal. It is a matter for discussion in another article. 
Every child has a right to be well born, and well nourished, and 
if anything is wrong with its physical or mental development, 
it has a right to get the best care in the country, that it may be- 
come as near normal as possible. The spinal column—the 
backbone—is a most won- 
derful piece of anatomy. 
It contains in its hollow con- 
On April 3rd this boy could tinuous canal the spinal 
not stand or walk, because of J 

infantile pascisain cord which sends its branch 
nerves to every part of the 
body below the brain. It 
must hold the body in pro- 
per poise and yet remain 
flexible. Being the attach- 
ment for some of our strong- 
est muscles, it is easy to get 
out of proper alignment if 
perchance one set of coun- 
ter-pulling muscles hap- 
pens to become paralized by 

disease or injury. 
With all its jumping and 





crowded by a corset, or 
nobody knows what may 


vuse the feet to curl up in 
uch awful shapes, or be so NO | i 
twisted as is often seen. . 


Sometimes the weakness formed children whose parents are 


exists and the child, by 


If anyone knows of 


thumping and twisting, the 
wonder is that any child 
gets to maturity without 
some injury to the backbone 


defective or mal- or its wonderful nerve 


cables. Every child should 
be occasionally examined 


walking on the side of the too poor to give proper relief we wish by a good surgeon, osteo- 
toot, soon establishes a such cases reported to us. We will path or chiropractic to see 


fixed deformity. investigate and if help is needed we 


These cases need not be 


that the spinal column is in 
normal condition. As soon 


yperated on—should not propose to establish a fund for the at- as any defect is discovered, 
be, for that does not restore tempted cure of such. We are sure attention should be given 


the foot to its normal posi- 
tion. There is no need of 


by a competent person. 


that the good people who gave so freely eee. eat of daar aa 


nflicting pain during the to the needy children of France will makes it more difficult, if 


straightening of the worst gladly give now to the needy ones of 


eases of club feet, but of . 
ourse the case should be America. 
handled by a specialist who 
knows how to bring the de- 
formed foot back to its 
proper place. Let no or- 
dinary country doctor waste 
time and money with pos- 
sible evil results on these 


On July 15th 
we find him 
n this con- 
cases. dition. If he 

{ am showing pictures of 

girl whose feet were as 

bad as they usually get, and 
wain after she was restored. 
Can you imagine the grati- 
tude a girl, when grown to 
vomanhood, feels toward 
her doctor and parents, that she was not 
illowed to go thru life a Cripple? Can you feel 
the embarrassment of a child who can not play 
with the freedom of others, who must endure 
the glances and the thoughtless, heartless re- 
marks of other children because of a club foot? 
It means everything to a child to be restored 
to normal. It means far more to the person 
who attains manhood and ienaleel with 
such deformities restored, 

They cure these cases without inflicting suf- 
fering and without Operations. By a system of 
mechanical devices On which the patients exer- 
cise, and by specially prepared braces for each 
case, the feet are brought into normal position 
in a few months. Even the older patients can 
be greatly relieved but of course the case should 
go to the institution at as early a stage as pos- 
sible. Any deformities of a baby’s foot should 
be given expert attention at once when the 
change can be quickly and easily made. 

Bow legs, and knock knees are deformities 
which are very embarrassing, and these too, can be straightened 
without breaking the bones as is done by some doctors, and at 
some hospitals. The straightening is done without pain by exer- 
cise and braces. 

This condition of the legs is due to weak bones and too early 
use of the legs. The child should not be encouraged to walk too 
early, or stand too much at first. Furthermore, the child should 
be fed so the bones will have plenty of lime, and the body not 


ad 





not impossible, to brin 
complete straightening. 
have a picture of a young 
lady that shows what dela 
will do. She is past 
hope of straightening, be- 
cause she did not get to 
ware your hes the institution in time. 
would you Her case is not one of 
make the at- tuberculosis or “Potts dis- 
temptat cure? ease.”’ The lateral curva- 
tures are not tubercular, but 
are due to some cause which 
originally started one set of 
muscles, on one side of the 
body, to pulling stronger 
than the opposing set on the 
opposite side of the spinal 
column. Pérhaps it was sitting crookedly at 
the school desk with one arm upon the desk 
which raised one shoulder, throwing a lateral 
curvature into the backbone. Perhaps an in- 
jury made the backbone a little sore and she 
~ to one side to relieve the pressure and the 
main. In time the position became fixed by 
Pabit and by muscular pulling, so that as one 
set of muscles had little to do they became 
weaker, and as they weakened the opposing set 
pulled the backbone more and more to one side. 
Lateral curvatures may start with an ad- 
hesion due to pleurisy; or by one leg being 
shorter than the other, or by tight belts or cor- 
sets; standing on one foot, or by diseased or 
weakened condition of the vertebra. It is a 
deformity easily remedied if taken in time. 
Wry neck should also receive ee attention. 
One may become stoop or round shouldered 
without having received an injury or without 
having disease. It is usually due to continuous 
; bending over at work, and carelessness in let- 
ting the stooping habit get the best of one. It almost approaches 
a deformity in some folks—in fact any condition not normal is 
a deformity. The child should be compelled to sit and stand 
straight, with shoulders thrown back and chest expanded. 
Contraction of the chest is bad for the lungs and encourages 
consumption. 
The forward-and-back curvatures of the spine are caused 
by tuberculosis. The bone becomes [Continued on page 66 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDs 
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Siberia — The Land of Sorrow aa 






NICHOLS 












Nich 
one trip around the world. 
foreign lands and is still going. 





ols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than twenty ‘ 
His stories are based on actual experience. 








WAY yonder in easter: } 

Siberia, on the banks of 
a the Amur River, high 
on the projecting cliff stands : 
huge iron cross “which can be 
seen miles away. Upon 
emblem is in- 
itest sen- 


many 
this christian 
of the gre: 
the literature of 


bel | ribed one 



















tences in all 
: the world. Here it is: ‘Power 
not in force but in Icve.”’ Strange it is indeed that such an 
m and such a sentence should be found in the wilds of 
But many are the strange sights one beholds on a 
ey across this great sad, lonely, strange, land. Having 
| this country it is my purpose to tell some of the observa- 
d experiences of the Journey 

But few people today realize the immensity of Siberia. You 
take a map of the whole United States including Alaska 
Hawai, and add to it a map of Great Britian, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, German Empire, 
Aus Hungar before the war), Hol Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, the Turkish Empire, Greece, Roumania and 
B iga} , Al | ity all these toge the r down on Siberia alone and 
have territory left. Nearly five thousand miles of the main line 

of the great Trans-Siberian railway are in this one country. 





Che building of this railroad was a gigantic undertaking and 

















crossing Siberia without tip- 
ping the waiter in the diner 
could not be performed. ‘The 
prices were not exorbitant, 
however, for one could get a 
gor x1 meal for one dollar. 
Some of the great rivers of 
the world are in Siberia. It is 
said that if all the steel bridges on this ma placed end 
to end they would make a great stee 1 structure than tl 
miles long. Lake Baikal is a long narrow body of water running 
north and south. It is said to be the most clevated lake on 1 
globe and has the distinction of being the only body of f: 
water in which seals will live. In some places no bottom 
been found. When the railway was first but, trains v 
taken across on gigantic ferries. As the winters are long 
cold they used great icebreakers to take the trains acros 


] 
li iine were 


* more 


winter. 

It is actually said that these ice 
their way thru three feet of ice. During the 
war these were too slow so they laid down heavy steel rail 
the ice and all winter long trains were speeded across the | 
on this the ice railway. Some time ago I made this statement 

lecture and at the close a Russian came forward saying, 
was a soldier in the Russian army and walked across this 
on the ice and saw them laying the rails at the time. It 3 
arly sixty degrees below zero.”’ 


breakers would slowly | 
tussian-Japa e 

























































inge and I had to give it up. 





back with any ch 








it cost the Russian Government four hundred million dollars. then n 
With all our boasted Ameri hustle it took twenty years to Siberia is the greatest wheat country on earth. All our great 
e ilete the Canadian Paciic railway. The Trans-Siberian northwest, with Canada thrown in, is but a mere garden spot 
han twice as long d it was completed in less than half as compared with Siberia. There are multiplied millions 
gth of time. Before the war there was hardly ever an acres of the finest wheat fields in the world in this great count 
this railway. Every verst (about two-thirds of that are as yet untouched. The Siberian women make the best 
! is a lit bread of any cooks 
g house id the world arou 
the Ways a f a oa 7 — seth ep eee perereems - Their bread is as 
' yvoman, ge! R UC S §& ! A WN E M\P | RE | white as the driven 
eral oman, . a in p=: snow and so good and 
ling witl flag. . ' ~ Yokutsk 3 $: nourishing that no 
he train passed. e . i SEA OF one who eats it can 
I crossed on the In- lex : : ~ s | owMQTSK ever forget the taste. 
ter Sleeping x ® Yenisersh This is also one of 
( iid the . Pe iginsk Tomsk = the greatest d 
erage speed was a \ eee oe - countries in t 
| le more hen Ye ws >a Amu p = world. When 
twen I es per ‘ . Z . s “thes _ e } war broke out Si- 
/ a x ; - 
hour =e —_ be. rte oo ~ ee J beria was supplying a 
he berths on this p. ’ r i toa ae oe + & Yo ae ie large portion of Eur- 
were very com- Ge gs = a | he Srna IS (run ies a ope with dairy prod- 
le They are , ~ Pa wr pa 4 ucts. In two Siber- 
swise from those ge ™ 7 abe. Nw RE A ian cities there wer 
our sleepers. The Sew CHINESE EAM PI RE \//setemi! thirty-four large but 
n consisted of two e Teisn pe ter and dairy estab- 
t-class, two sec- yo  yharhe lishments. The Rus- 
d-class cars, a ; 2 . Kaloade AG's wa nan sian Government 
und a baggage Yerka fords ang bt rw ee | sent a professor of 
These trains The dark lir the Trans-Siberian railroad, and shows my route across the country agriculture around 
ynce a week each the world to study 
nd sometimes the science and art of 
had to purchase tickets weeks in advance. When all berths buttermaking. The results of his investigations were published 
vere sold those who had none had to wait one week for the in pamphlet form and sent to butter makers and agriculturists. 
m 1. | was the lone American on the train all the way It is said that sometimes a thousand tons of Siberian butter 
5 Chere were a number of Englishmen and many French- have be en delivered in London in a single week. It is also sa d 
en on board that Great Britain-was purchasing five million dollars’ wort 
Mv roommate was an old sea captain from Scotland. He had of eggs from Russia and Siberia per year whe »n the war broke out. 
been on the sea forty-six years. Unfortunately his baggage was I learned something of the superstition of the Siberian peasant 
left at Harbin. He asked the tr ‘n chief to send a wire back when cream separators were first used. It is said that when 
| have rwarded on the next train, offering the mana tip these hard working people were told of machines that would 
of « few shillings, but the chief would not give him any satis- separate the cream from milk instantly they declared _ 
m. The next day he tried again offering an English pound — only a machine with a devil in it could do such a thing. But a 
tip. This had the desired effect. In a few days we dis- enterprising foreigner went ahead and built a separator factory 
covered the English Consul from Yokahoma on board and laid and about the time he had machines ready for use they gathered 
the matter before him. Not long after this, the train chief up a crowd, wrecked the factory and smashed the separators 
{and gave back the tip. [have wondered many times into smitherines declaring that they would not have machines 
r not the captain ever got his baggage. with devils in them in their country. That was years ago, how- 
The dining car was a regular saloon on wheels. The first ever, and they have long since learned to use ‘these machines 
thirtv minute vere always spent soliciting orders for drinks. But the saddest sights I saw in Siberia were the trains loaded 
If you ordered nothing to drink you were generally served with exiles. These cars were not much better than stock cars 
l | had heard that it was impossible to get anything to eat and had iron bars across the ge The sad faces withu 
on this train unless you tipped the waiter each time. I started made one’s heart ache to see them. As I rode in a comfortab! 
out to break the reeord—to cross Siberia without giving a tip car with a good bed to sleep in it was hard to keep from thinking 
in liner. All went well for two days—as long as | had the — of these unfortunate people who were herded like cattle in 
€ change. When I gave the collector a bill he never came _ darty cars day after day and night after night for a mont 
Such a feat as Food was thrown to them almost as tho [Continued on page 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Built-Up Z 


ayer-Upon-Layer 





UST how important is the /ayer-upon-layer 
construction which Goodyear employs in 
the manufacture of tubes? 


Does it make them strorger—longer-lived— 
better containers of air? 


Well, for nine years we have been building 
balloons and dirigibles, in the construction of 
which our first and most complex problem was 
that of inflation. For gas is volatile, much more 
elusive than air, harder to capture and hold. 


It was finally demonstrated, however, that rub- 
berized fabrics, built up /ayer-upon-laye?,, formed 
the most practical container for this gas. 


Once this fact was established, it seemed quite 
logical that the same principle should prove 
even more successful when applied to tubes. 
For a tube’s sole function is to hold air. 


We thus evolved the Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
Tube, making it of pure gum strips, building 
them up, /ayer-upon-layer, then curing them 


together, after which the valve-patch was 
vulcanized in. 


The soundness: of this method was immediately 
established. 


The thin layers of rubber cured one upon the 
other, enabled the elimination of all defects, such 
as sand holes and porousness. ‘This construc- 
tion also gave the body of the tube a criss-cross 
grain, which prevented splitting if punctured. 
Finally, by vulcanizing the valve-patch securely 
into the tube we prevented all leaksat this source. 
There is an observable tendency among motor- 
ists everywhere to use Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
Tubes exclusively. 

They have learned that the slightly added cost 
of these thick, grey tubes is more than justified 
by their longer life and by the protection which 
they undeniably giverto casings. 

More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 
other kind. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Rupper Company, Akron, Oun10 
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A PLACE TO STUDY TRACTORS 


The National Tractor Demonstration Is the Big School On Power Farming 


Ii National Tractor Demonstration which is to be held 

Wichita, Kansas, the week beginning July 14th, prom- 
ises to surpass in size and educational value all similar 
t years. Those who are interested in any phase 
demonstration an excellent 


events or pa 
of farm power will find in this 
orvportunity for study and comparison. 

rhe definite plan and program has not yet been announced, 
but the fundamental purpose of the demonstration is to show 
By actual work just what can be done by the various types and 
sizes of tractors and the many implements and machines which 


be operated by mechanical power 
Demonstrations of this nature have been held at one or more 
places each year since tractors have been considered a possible 
source of economic and practical farm power, and the educa- 
tional value of each demonstration has been greater than the 
preceding. At first, the tendency on the part of some entrants 
to perform stunts for the purpose of attracting attention to 
their product, and the absence of rules to prevent such tac tics, 
t 1 from the real value This has gradually been elim- 

1 all exhibitors are required to devote their efforts to 


i 
g the ability of their machines to perform the operations 
Ww must be performed upon the farm 

Of course, it ts not possible to give a thoro test of efficiency 
gie day or even a week, but a series of tests will be con- 
der the supervision of the best engineers which will 
ve definite idea of the power and endurance of 
rent types ol machin und serve as a basis for comparison. 
ho have attended a big tractor demonstration know 
lucted. For the benefit of those who have not, 
ription will be of interest Practically all makes, 
sizes, of tractors are on exhibition at the National 
tion 1 addition there are all kinds of power- 
d chinery, both for belt power and draw-bar pull and 
! u r The man who desires to examine 
ta machine i of its details has ample opportunity 
I ) i the benefit of experts who are ready at all times 
t inswer | questio Demonstrations are going on con- 
tinuou the headquarters of the several exhibitors and 
private demonstration f field operations are held each fore- 

noon tor those who are interested in nD rticular tractor 
lhe big event of each day is the public field demonstration 


land is assigned to each 


v ni held each itternoor A it of 


— * 








exhibitor upon which he can show the operation of his machines. 
The use of motor p - rin performing all sorts of farm oper: 

tions is demonstrated, imeluding plowing, discing, seeding, culti 

vating, pulling harve sti = machinery, ete. 

There are no premiums or medals awarded and no judges, 
aside from the spectaters. The sole aim is to furnish those 
interested in power farming an opportunity to become better 
informed as to its development and possibilities and to make 
comparisons which can only be made by assembling the ma- 
chines and putting them to work under uniform conditions. 

According to the government census, the farms of this country 
require more power than is used in all our manufacturing in- 
dustries. Based upon the power furnished by horses and mules 
on the farms, together with the power furnished by windmills, 
steam tractors, gas tractors, and gas engines, it is estimated that 
our farms utilize twenty-five million horse-power. 

Such an enormous amount of power necessitate: 
pondingly great expense. The cost of power and of labor, a por- 
tion of which can be replaced by power, constitute large items 
in the cost of producing crops. Consequently, in these times, 
when the big problem is to keep cost of production from rising 
to a point which will eliminate profits, the snr of reducing 
the cost of farm power is worthy of most careful study and con- 
sideration. 

It is not important that the farmer adopt any particular form 
of power, but it is important that he use the kind of power that 
»al under his condition and for his type of farm- 
a tractor demonstrations lies in the fact that 
they give farmers an <pportunity to keep informed upon the 
use of mechanical power in farm operations and they can 
thereby make better choice of the kind of power best ada; ted 


a corres- 


ls most econom* 
ing. The valu 


to their needs. 
The fact that there are many thousands of tractors which 


‘n in use for a number of years 1s conclusive evi 


have been de veloped toa point where the *y are Cj 
The test of time has 


have be 

that they 
of performing farm work satisfac torily. 
eliminated the question of whether or not they are successful 
in actual use. The two questions which are still to be answered 
by the man who is interested in power farming are, first, will a 
tractor prove the most economical form of power on my farm 
and under my conditions, 
tractor is best ad: upted to my needs. 

























and second, what size and make of 



















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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[—Standardization Tests for 
Uniform Tensile Strength 


Every lot of crude rubber that comes in- 





to the Empire factory is tested for tensile 

because the best of rubber 
Each lot is then graded accord- 

g to tensile strength. In making the 
compound, batches of varying tensile 
strengths are combined to obtain an 
average ngth, Three more 
standardization tests are applied to the 
stock at three different stages of manu- 
This assures absolute uniform- 


strencth, 


varies. 


tensile stri 


facture, 


y for every tire 


lIl— Pure Rubber 
and More of lt 


\ll tires are made of “‘compounds’’—a 
mixture of rubber and other materials. 
But Empire Tires contain a higher per- 
centage of pure rubber and a lower per- 
| centage of the heavy compounding ma- 

ils. There is no cheap filler in the 
id. The rubber between the plies of 
| fabric is not a hard compound, but pure, 

hion rubber—much thicker than in 
This makes a carcass 


> ordinary tire. 


Two of these features are exclusive. 
other makers of good tires. But there is no manufacturer except 
Empire who combines a// of these features in the same tire. 


There are six distinctive features in the 
making of Empire Tires 


Four of them are used by 


which is thicker and stronger than the 
average, as well as lighter in weight. 


l1I1—Greater Air Capacity 


Empire Tires are made larger than the 
average, by inside measurement. This 
increases the air capacity. And it is air 
capacity that gives higher mileage as 
well as greater comfort in riding. 


[V—As-Cure 

cir curing is used on all Empire Tires 
except the smaller sizes, which can be 
cured to better advantage by the full 
mold process. Tests prove that large- 
size tires cured on air by the Empire 
method yield much greater mileage than 
tires of the same construction cured by 
other methods. 


mpire 
Red Tubes 
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V— Equal Tension Fabric 
The patented Empire process for hand- 
ling fabric under “‘equal tension’’ elimi- 
nates the unevenness and | \oseness which 
results in weak spots blowouts. 
Fifty-three per cent of as. bsowouts are 
due to unequal tension in the fabric, 


which the Empire process eliminates. 


VI—Tapering Tread 
The Empire tread has a wide bearing for 
the an*i-skid projections and tapers off 
down the side walls in such a way that 
there are never any fabric breaks at the 
point of flexing when the car is in mo- 
tion. Note that the tread is also ribbed, 


preventing side-slipping. 


But no amount of description of the dis- 
tinctive features of Empire manufacture 
will mean as much to you as one good 
trial of an Empire on your own car. 
Make a test by putting an Empire on 
your the 
service you can give any tire. 
see if it does not justify the care with 


“‘southeast’’ wheel, hardest 


Then 
which it is manufactured, and the faith 
qe have in it. 


The Empire Jire Dealer 


—E 








Last as long as TTT ICICIL ICT I 
the average car 
itself 























PRODUCTION COST OF GRAIN 
AND MEATS 

HE present investigation covering 

this subject, tho it is rather tardy 

in coming and apparently instituted 

rather unwillingly by the Department of 


Agriculture, is welcomed by the farmers | 


as a long-needed move in a right direction. 


It has been well-known for many years 
that farmers have been selling the fer- 
tility af their farms too cheaply, or for 
nothing, at times. If the investigation 
now put in motion does not remedy the 
ills of marketing, it may show us where 


we stand; for no merchant can continue 
to sell goods from the shelf unless the price 
is high enough to replace them with a 
pronht tor the overhead expense 

The farmer has been doing that very 
thing. Not only that, he could not say 
what his products should bring, for he did 
not know what they were worth Why 
this s ibject has been ¢ voided so long is a 
Our agricultural colleges have 
the Department of Agri- 


mystery 


side-stepped it 
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difficulties to wrinkle the brows of the most 
hopeful and sanguine. The cost of wheat 
growing in one section may not tally with 
that of another, but we readily see that 
the section of crop failure cannot add the 
|additional cost te the product; it must 
|compete with tne other grain in market, 
regardless of loss 

We must study the findings of the eom- 
mission to Investigate farm product costs 





| 
| 
findings with childlike faith. We can con- 
| ceive the finding being made with great 
consideration for the consumer. This 
same consideration was apparent all dur- 
ing the war period, and the farmer ac- 
quieseed, even if it affected him adversely 
in a financial way. Lf it costs $2 to grow a 
bushel of wheat on the average soil, under 
average cost of labor, such as obtained 
before the war, then we expect the com- 
mission to say so 

The report of the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion along this line is of great interest. 
This finding showed the cost of a bushel of 
wheat under war conditions and prices 
to be $2 
age cost at this time very closely. Grant- 
ing this to be true, we find the farmer is 
promised just production cost and not a 
The average consumer, who has 


j 
| 
| 


bonus 


FARMING 


carefully; but we must not accept their } 


We believe this covers the aver- | 
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If a fair valuation is made of cost of 
grain growing, the meat production cost 
will adjust itself. We know when 
make money in livestock feeding and \ 
we feed at a loss. This is a matter { 
pencil and figures for the man who 
to keen track of cost. The average fa: 
is aware that fertility is going fron 
farms at a rapid rate; but he has n 
yet come to know the full meaning of 
loss to him. The run down farm has 
|to be a subject of discussion wherever 
|farmers foregather. We : 





have k 
| that something was wrong for some 

but most of us have been looking for 

critter where it was not, and not all of 
knew there was “any such animal 

cost production abroad. sq far as soil 

tility is concerned. 

Coming down to det: iis in cost finding 
we shall look with suspicion on a finding 
of the government's commission that 
not rate the fertility loss at its p1 
value. The labor, such as plowing, 
rowing, seeding or cultivation of cr 
cost of seed and other items does not 
sent any great difficulties. Again thi 
matter for accurate figuring. The « 
the land upon which the grain is g: 
must not confuse us. Usually the d 
| per acre determines the land value 


























culture has been slow in doing its part, | bought his food stuff relatively cheap for| is the productive value that puts g 
preferring to leave the farmer, it appeared, many years is going to be disagreeably price on good corn land. When th 

to ! it his turns of a « 

ow vation ee wv justify it, é 
Not | gooul value autom 

Secretary ol cally rises; and 
Ag lture the decline in 
was edited fertility marks 
with saying the an equal decline 
farmer did not in the market 
need to concern worth of afarm. 
himself with In this - 
cost of produc- nection we note 
tion: ! should that Iowa nd 
only produce. Illinois, both 
Does any sane wonderful corn 
man think any roducing states 
business can sur- cnew great pros- 
vive that does perity during the 
not take into warperiod. Like- 
consideration wise, Kansas, 
cost of produc- which had poor 
tion, whether it corn, made it up 
is making farm on wheat. The 
wagons, auto- corn produced 
mobiles or in Kansas, cost 
growing corn? If heavily owing to 
he thinks that, \ few farmers still use the old way, but in the cornbelt they are very few. Most farmers have de- drought. These 
he would have termined that it ie | a matter of good judgment to supply high priced labor with the best of time instances occur 
small chance to saving equipment and not to gamble with questionable weather conditions in the saving of high to usatthis time 

priced hay 

get a situation as showing how 
in a factory cost of produc- 


where produc- 
tion cost is the first principle of business. 
We conceive the great difficulties in the 
way of such an investigation, but we be- 
lieve the production cost of all farm prod- 
ucts can be approximated. In growing a 
bushel of wheat, for instance, the total cost 
allow for depreciation of farm 
equipment, loss of fertility, as well as 
labor and seed The law of supply and 
demand has been flung in our faces when 
prices of farm products have been sold 
for less than cost of production. This law 
Was supposed to be inexorable; all the sins 
of unfair marketing, dishonest grading, 
exorbitant profits were laid to its door. 
Nobody hinted that the farmer was selling 
his fertility, throwing it in as a chromo is 
given away by the merchant. There was 
lots of fertility yet in the soil; the prairie 
was rich, the world reveled in ‘an abun- 
dance it had never known before. The 
pr »blem of cost to the farmer of his grain 
and meat was worth investigation, 
and then it was a most difficult proposition. 
One farmer might produce a bushel of 
wheat at half the cost his neighbor, a poor 
farmer, did. How are we to reconcile the 
differences of soil, climate, 
of drought, unequal farming, and the other 
features that militate against finding a fair 
value for even the area of a single 
"ihe problem presents enough 


should 


not 


cost 


» 
state 


the accidents | 


|surprised if the actual cost is going to 
| measure the price hereafter. The guar- 
anteed wheat price is then not charity or 
| inflated value, but a just due, if the finding 
| of the Ohio station is correct, and we sur- 
mise it has not erre in placing it too high. 
It is true we cannot get entirely away from 
the law of supply and demand; we will 
have to sell our products to those nations 
able to buy; but the farmer asks to be 
considered as an integral part of the na- 
tion and not as a factor of no account in 
the game of commerce. 

Grain production is the stumbling block 
in the way of cost findings. If we wish to 
feed hogs or catule, we can figure cost of 
the grain exactly if bought, and the cost 
of hogs or cattle nearly so. But grain cost 
to the farmer varies from year to year, as 
any raw product does. Take the item of 
binder twine; every farmer uses it more or 
less. The visible supply during the war 
had come under the control of a syndicate; 
the price the farmer might have paid is 
sautleemntioal if the government had not 
come to our aid. The inside history of this 
syndicate is a closed book to the farmer; 
the government does not make public all 
its transactions, but we readily conclude 
the price as fixed to the consumer left a 
| generous profit for the holders of the raw 
' product 


tion shapes the 
fortunes of farms. The value of land is 
bound up in production cost and when 
that cost determines market price the 
farmer will be on a firmer footing than 
he has ever known. In fact the whole 
future of the agricultureof the nation rests 
upon justice in this particular. It is unfair 
to ask the farmer to produce, and to bend 
all the energies of agricultural teaching 
tere puatecnes until the grain and meat 
we produce bring their cost and a profit 
over. 

Here is one pertinent question: W! 
will a finding as to grain production cost 
if it places values too low, do for the farmer 
in market. This subject is also bound up 
in the grain gambling question. If an 
trinsic value is placed on grain, and that 
value is to determine price, (which we ar 
not toaccept withoutdoubt), what will b 
thestatus of the gambler in farm products 

The farmer does not approach this sub- 
ject as a bolsheviki, bound to get the losses 
of past years nade up to him at any cost 
he comes as a business man to whom has 
been intrusted the food production of 4 
nation; and he reasons soberly, but with 
absolute conviction, that the products 
of the farm must, in future, bring a price 
that is based on cost of production; 20 
any other settlement will result in a de- 
creased production.—D.M. Hatch, Kans 
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“There is 10% 
a Fisk Tire 
for every motor vehicle 


that rolls” 


FIS 
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ALL TIRE USERS. 


Important 
To All Tire Users! 


MATERIAL COSTS and increased production 
make possible price reductions that benefit 


LARGE, STURDY, CLEAN-CUT, and good 
looking tires, those that deliver excess mile- 
age are what all Motorists want. 


FISK TIRES have all these qualities. 


DEALERS AND USERS recognize their value 
—ever increasing demand shows satisfaction. 


Compare these New Prices 
with the Product 


SIZE 


Fabric 
Non-Skid 
Casing 

PRICE 


30x3%4% $19.15 


32x 3% 
31x4 
32x4 
33 x4 
34x 4% 
35 x5 


22.40 
29.95 
30.55 
31.95 
43.35 
53.25 


Red Top 
Non-Skid 
Casing 
PRICE 
$25.75 
28.90 
34.30 
36.00 
37.75 
48.65 
63.85 


Cord 
Non-Skid 
Casing 
PRICE 
$29.45 

36.90 
39.50 
46.85 
48.05 
55.70 
69.15 


Other Sizes Reduced Proportionately 


Tubes 
to fit any 
make of Casing 


PRICE 
$3.65 
3.95 
4.50 
4.80 
4.80 
6.60 
7.70 


For Sale by all Dealers 


Next time—BUY FISK 


TIRES 











Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mailif three-cent stamp is enc 4d. Ad- 
dress, ‘“‘Subecribers’ Iaformation Bureau,’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


ALFALFA AFTER WINTER WHEAT 


We have a ten acre field of winter wheat 


and would like to plant this ground to 
alfalfa, after the grain harvested. Is 
this practicable and if so how should one 


proceed? P. Wine lows. 
If the season is at all favorable, the plan 
of sowing alfalfa after winter wheat should 


be successful. The grain should be cut 
and removed from the field as soon as it is 
rip Immediately afterward, a few loads 
f good manure should be applied to the 
ground and this thoroly disced in until 
thoroly mixed with the soil. The ground | 


ahouk i then be 
the first week in August when oe may 


be planted. Planting may be done by 


means of a hand seeder or seeding attach- percent of sugar. 





Teosinte is an annual fo 


ety anewered || hy related to Ir 


adian corn. 


plant, close- 
t has similar | 


habits and growth to our corn, and is 


believed to be 


an ancestor. 


Teosinte is 


grown as a forage plant only in the south- 
ern states as it requires a long season of hot 


weather, 
soil to do well. 


ous grower under these conditions, 


stalks 


attainin 


until killed by 


abundant moisture and a rich 


it is a remarkably vigor- 


the 


a height of 10 to 12 feet 
with an abundant supply of leaves and 
slender stems which continue to grow 


the frost. 


The Louisiana 


Station reports a yield of over 50 tons of 
green forage per acre of this crop on rich 
Harvests of 18 to 30 tons 


alluvial soils. 
are 


plowed and left until about | j¢ is unexcelled. 


not 


uncommon, 


As a soilin 
The leaves are simi 


Pp r acre It stools 
| freely and as many as 50 stalks have been 
»roduced from one seed. 


crop 
ar to 


those of sweet sorghum but are much 
larger and the stalks contain eight to ten |} 


ment to a wagon or it may be planted with | celjent fodder if cut from four to five feet 


ordinary seed drill. 


to be preferred. After planting, the land 


should be harrowed lightly to thoroly 
cover the seed. From twelve to fifteen 
wounds per acre is the usual rate of seex 
iltho good stands have been procured with 
ISS St L. 

Alfalfa can not be successfully raised on 
ground unused to the crop unless it is 
inoculated. ‘There are certain bacteria 
which live upon the roots of alfalfa and 
other legume crops which seem to be 


itial to the production of good growth 
and if these bacteria are not present in the 
soil, they must be supplied. Inoculation 
may be performed by either the soil trans- 
fer method which means the scattering 
ever each acre of four or five handved 
pounds of soil which has previously grown 
alf: alfa or sweet clover and harrowing it in, 
wr the sexd may be inoculated before plant- 
ing by what is known as pvre culture 
method. By this method the bacteria is 
applied to the seed by mixing the culture 
with water and moistening the seed with 
the mixture. Inoculated seed must not 
be exposed to the sun as the sun kills the 
bacteria and if inoculation is done by the 
soil transfer method it is better to do 
this work on a cloudy day. 

The Editorial Department of Successful 


ONE 


Farming has a limited number of an ex- 
‘ellent little booklet entitled, “How to 
Succeed with Alfalfa.” A copy will be 
sent to any address upon request. The 
hooklet discusses alfalfa growing in the 
cornbelt very completely. ! 


PROTECTING STOCK FROM MOS- 
QUITOES 

vould like some formula for protecting 
my two year old heifer from mosquitoes. 
We are located in brush land in northern 
Wiscensin and the insects are quite bad.— 
Wis. 
may be protected in a measure 
from aquitoes s by frequent applications 
of the ¢ wing mixture: Melt two quarts 


| and two tablespoonfuls of coal tar, 


SLOC K 


| one quart of kerosene, one table- 

epo i! of turpentine, one teaspoonful of 
ennyroyal. Apply with a rag, 

=“. or brush. This is sufficient, of 
urse, to make application upon a few 
mals only. A number of the strong 


lling compour 1ds recomménded for use 
t insects of various kinds on stock, 
cmpenesie protect the animals to 
re applied. 


which they a 





TEOSINTE 
What can you tell me of teosinte as a 
eed for milk cows? Will it stand dry 


weather and can it be pastured by stock? 
Could I expect any success from growing 
it in Kansas? 


MeN., Kan. 











and the 


region is rather doubtful. 





The latter method is | in height and will produce a second cutting 
fully as large as the first. 
apply only to conditions in the Gulf states 
vulue of this crop outside of this 


These remarks 


LOSS OF ALLIED SHIPS 
How many ships did the Germans and 


their allies sink during the war? 


An 


answer will help me understand the situa- 


tion in regard to shipping.—P. H. D., 


Il. 


From the general list of ships sunk by 
act of war, which has been published by | 
the Veritas bureau, we extract the follow- 
ing figures which concern none but the 
fleets most seriously affected. 

Fleets of Belligerent Countries 


Steamers 


Number Nationslity 
82 American 
ly 686 . .English 
30. . . Belgian 
260. . . French 
19. . .Greek 
220. . . Italian 
26 Japanese 
24 Portugese 
60 Russian 
2.407 
Sailing Vessel: 
Numb: Nationality 
69 American 
275 . English 
326... French 
3. ..Greek.... 
208. . . Italian 
17 Portugese 
38... Russian 
30 
Neutral Flee=s 
Steamers 
Number Nationality 
142 Danis! 
S7 Spanish 
76. ..Duter 
617... Norwegian 
QS Swedish 
1,000 
Sailing Veasels 
Nu: er Nationality 
4! Danish 
. Spanish 
10 . -Duteh 
77 . Norwegian 
gs ’ Swedish 
106 
This totals 4,749 


tonnage capaci' 


SALTING BUTTER 


_ Gross 


8,521,392 


Gross 
Ton 


457,360 * 


Gross 
Tonnage 
213,077 
149,341 
195,872 
1,016,289 
145,486 


1,720,065 


Gross 
Tonnage 
30.688 
680 
1,382 
193,647 
18,035 


244. 432 


boats of 10,943,249 


Weald you please give me a rule for 
That is, how much salt to 
Y 


saltang butter? 
the pound.—E. 


W., N 


Salting butter is Siete a matter of 


taste. 


Some people prefer butter quite 


salty, others desire but very little salt and 
still others want unsalted or sweet butter. 
Ordinarily an ounce to an ounce and a half 


of salt is used for exch pound of butterfat. 












| 








Teosinte makes an ex- | 


| 
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Red Seal 


= ery Batteries 


Spark St rongest 
) OF ES tats ae 





















er 


ge geod iutement 
wer fa in 

demand Red : Seal il 

Dry Batteries. Order from 

your dealer. 

The Red Seal is the sure 


‘ranteed fo 
en Circuit Wor 


ay **How to Run 
pak Gas Forte eae) "8 
Address 
‘eshatten Electrical 
Supply Co., Inc. 
138 South Wells Street, Chicago | 


a ° New York St. Louis San Franc seo 
Factories: Jersey City, St. Louis, Ravenna, Ohio | 


















Get your Kirstin now 


gers on smashing S comm nee 










5. tavetin Oo. Sori ted Os, Besenebe, bichon 
Attractor Far SAVE 
the Small Farm 21. 


U0, Mr. Farmer, with 160 acres or less, here 1s 
twactor service tor our farm ‘that will save 
} ad see oe vate—disco—do 


coun Tmacron 


wee 





Write new. Get ~ &. 0. 
Ger we costa plows. all kin 
@uarantee. Your 





10,000 Miles 
Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 













proof. Written 10,000 mile guar 
antee. Some go 16 to 20, 

TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 
Aw Don’t pay if 
y Saijatind, “Write oder 
J Getaile of most 5 beral, convincing 


““Free Triai’* a, ever « 
Sent with illustrated. - Seaive be > 
e, 16-75 


The Brictson Mtg. 
1015 W, O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr, 


“SAS; SELF-FEEDING HAY 
4 PRESS- 
op hohe 












Send for catalog of complete line of ‘‘Money-Maker® 
Beit and Mowr Presses. Distributors everywhere 


Swayne, Rebioson &Co, 386 Main St., Richmond, Ind 
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$1975 Buys the New Hudson Super-Six 


It Is Just Such a Quality Car As You Might 
Expect—Dealers Are Now Showing It 


How often you must have heard users say 
the Super-Six is potentially the finest automo- 
bile that is built. 

Four years with 60,000 cars in use have 
shown how to free it from many of the annoy- 
ances regarded as inevitable to all cars. 

It expresses the attainment of an ideal long 
cherished but never before possible. 


Experience Showed 
the Way 


Hudsons have been leaders for ten years. 
The Super-Six was the result of six years’ ex- 
perience. It marked a new advance in motor 
cars, for it minimized vibration and added to 
endurance without sacrificing simplicity or 
increasing weight. 

It gave 72% more power than other motors 
of equal size. 

Anewmotoring pleasureresulted. Therewas 
power for any emergency. There were speed 
possibilities beyond the needs of any driver. 

That was shown in its establishing speedway 
records that are known to everyone. 

As a result the Super-Six became the largest 
selling fine car in the world. P 

Each year saw an advancement over previ- 
ous models. 

What was learned from cars delivered served 
to makesubsequeat cars finer and moredurable. 

The development in beauty kept pace with 
the improvement in mechanical detail. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Hudsons became pattern cars that the whole 
industry recognizes. 


On That Experience 
A New Hadson Was Built 


Such a car would be impossible of any other 
organization. The men responsible for the 
Super-Six are likewise responsible for its de- 
velopment. They have retained all its earlier 
advantages. It isthe same fine car you know, 
but it is enhanced in ways that meet the 
standard of our ideal. 


Prompt Deliveries Now 
Price $1975 (¢. o.b. Detroit) 


Every season has seen a Hudson shortage. 
Buyers have waited months to get the car of 
their choice. 

Prompt deliveries are possible only to early 
buyers. 

When the new Super-Six gets into its 
natural swing, buyers will have to wait their 
turn. There has been a marked Hudson 
shortage for more than a year. Many dealers 
have already sold their first months’ allot- 
ments. 

This new price would in itself create a big 
demand. But that $1975 buys a finer Super- 
Six must mean more people will want it. Its 
over sale will be tremendous. 

For that reason you will want to see the new 
Hudson Super-Six as soon as possible, 


Detroit, Michigan 










% }~ — = Top. Coteany pee loge Intoany length. 


pei work to move from log to 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 


Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 
easy and profitable. When not sawing wood use 
portable Co for pumping water and on 


y 
\) 52 
iC) S\a5 OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


c=) 2129 King Street, 
“= Be caste TRIAL 
‘A 5" TIRES 
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if 7500-Mile Guarantee! 


Sent Free for inspection. It costs you 
Dothin Express cocges prepaid. 
Examine them before rH 


A Revelation of Quality Our low 
Prices witl astonish you. 


PIONEER TIRE and 
RUBBER Co. 
TradereBidg., Kansas City, Me, 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over all expenses. That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


A DMERAL BAY PRESS 
Air me La nsioerensh oc eoachtne Dasa ase 
FREE a 
22 ie 
ce etree to mane 
ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY 


WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 or 
f and up Write for sample 
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Per catalog of 50 new 
Roll designs and colorings. 
SAMPLE BOOK MAILED FREE 


Martin Rosenberger, (725,405, °7 S48 RT| 


Your Machinery, Wag- 
ons, New Cut Alfaifa, 
Hay, ete. With the New 




















Waterproof Cloth. 
ylox Is the toughest most long-lasting cover on 
the market. Will not crack or mildew. Keeps 
waterproof quality permanently Made with 
bound edges and eyelets—only 6c per square foot, 
Write for sample and descrip 
tive circular 
Mikesel! Brothers Co. 
164 W. Randolph &. , Chicago, lil. 
No Blocks—Ne Bale Ties—2 Men Less! 
Pare 40 per cent on baling cost! 
are your saving by using 
gers aol wire: no bale ties 
© the new method intro- 





thes to handle eave the pay of two 
mer Make bier money bal'- ve bay for others. Write for free catalog 

wing all types of thie wo..cderful new press. Write today- NOW! 
Threader Press Wie. Co. 2007 Mtawa Street, Lesvenwerth, Kan 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK — ALMAN C FOR 1919 

4 Has m nany my tse of fowls true to life; tells 

all ab — cubators, pucltry houses, ete 
< Priee is ents ney back if not satisfiec 


Cc. C a Box 931. Freeport, Tl 








FORDOWNERS WE'VE STRUCK IT! Sen- 
catia nes Ford invention makes 
Fords Supe T-Fords! 30°% to 100% mileage increase, pre- 
vents carbon Fier dase cul Write for free tooklet 


Gasoline Economy Co .1467 Colonial Trust Bide, Philadelphia, Pa 





if You Want toSelior Exchange 


OUR PROPERTY. WRITE ME 
John J. Black. 97 Str. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Successful Farming’s Subscribers 
Information Bureau will gladly an- | 
swer your farm problems. 
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STACK THE SMALL GRAIN 
"Tees are good reasons for stacking 


grain which apply to every season 

and there are reasons why it is 
especially desirable for a large percentage 
of farmers to stack their grain this year. 
The crop promises to be a co one and it 
will be marketed under unusual condi- 
tions. A man who has his grain in well 
made stacks is protected not only against 
the loss which may be caused by aly yor- 
able weather, but also against any loss 
which might occur in case he could not 
get his grain upon the market at the time 
when it deol be threshed from the 
shock. 

Grain will do to go into the stack much 
sooner after it is cut than it will do to 
thresh. This fact alone lessens the danger 
of loss which is caused by continued wet 
weather when the grain is in shock. 
Frequently the entire acreage can be 
stac ie d during the time that it would be 
necessary to wait for it to become dry 
enough to thresh, then should a spell of 
wet weather set in, the grain in the stack 
would be safe while it would have been 
seriously damaged had it remained in the 
shock. 

Threshing from the shock is usually 
looked upon as requiring less labor than 
is necessary to stack the grain and thresh 
it from the stack. It is true that if the 
weather is favorable and everything goes 
well, some labor may be saved by the form- 
er method; it is also true that in actual 
practice it does not work out that way in 
a great many cases. When threshing 
from the beck, it requires a great many 
teams and men and rack wagons to keep 
the machines going and the force neces- 
sary is considerably larger than is needed 
when threshing is done from the stack. 
Every break-down and every shower 
means that this large crew of men and 
| teams is idle until the machines can again 
‘be started. Men who have had a great 
| deal of experience with threshing outfits 
| give as their opinion that with the weather 

ordinarily favorable, it is seldom that more 
than two-thirds of the actual working time 
is put in when threshing from the shock. 
When threshing from the stack, the ma- 
| chine is not stopped as frequently nor as 
long on account of showers, dew, etc., and 
| the fact that a smaller force is employed, 
| reduces the waste of time when stops are 
| necessary. 
| Poor Stacking Worse Than None 

Unless grain stacks are so constructed 
that the grain will be protected, there is 
little argument in their favor. It is as 
| good or better economy to permit grain to 
| spoil in the shock as it is to go to the extra 
| labor of stacking it in such a way that a 
considerable percentage of it will be 
an in case the weather is unfavor- 
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able. The art of stacking grain has i: 
| some many sections, become almost 
orgotten ot altho it has gradually b«. 
revived to some extent during the p 
few years. 

It is not difficult to build a stack 
rick provided a few of the fundame: 
principles are observed. Expe rien 
stackers follow different methods in ) 
ing the bundles and apparently with e« 
success. It is important, however, that 
every layer of bundles be bound 
another layer; that the center of the stack 
be kept about two feet higher than 
outer edge; that the center be | 
tramped ; and it is also a good idea to pitch 
bundles to the stack from two sides. if 
possible to do so. 

A foundation of some kind for the stack 
will save grain. If it can be made of 
old rails, fence posts, stones or somet! 
of that sort, so that the bundles are kept 
off the ground and the air permitted | 

ass under the grain, the damage wil! be 
essened. 

Keep Heads off the Ground 

Unless there is a good foundation to 

poet the grain, it is important that “ 

eads do not come in contact with t he 
ground. A good plan is to build a shock 
in the center of the stack and then lay tiers 
of bundles around it, giving eacketier more 
and more slope, until the stack is the de- 
sired size. After the bottom tier of 
bundles is laid, begin at the outer edge 
and lay the bundles in tiers around the 
stack, putting the heads of each bundle 
toward the center. 

One of the best stackers I ever knew, 
when stacking on a good foundation, 
began his rick bv placing a layer of 
bundles in the middle. After the founda- 
tion was covered with a layer of bundles, 
he would begin at one corner and place a 
layer of bundles around the outer edge of 
the foundation. He would always place 
the butts of the bundles toward the outer 
edge and the heads of the bundles toward 
the center of the rick. After the first layer 
around the outer edge was completed, 
he would place another layer of bundles on 
top of the first layer except that the butt 
of the second layer of bundles would be 
placed about the middle of the bundles of 
the first layer. In this manner, each layer 
was bound by the layer on top. One layer 
after another was laid until the center of 
the rick was reached, the butts of each 
layer covering only about half the bundle 
of the layer beneath. 

In order to get a good bulge, he would 
turn the bundles so that the butts which 
were in the inside of the shock would be 
down. When the bundles are placed with 
the short side of the butt even with the top 
of the bundles underneath, a good bulge 
will be made. A bulge was continued until 
the rick was five or six feet from the 

ound. Then the bundles of the next 
ayer were turned over for the beginning 
of the drawing in process. If the grain has 
been well shocked, the drawing-in was 
easily done by placing each outer layer of 

Continued on page 22 
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Grain stacks on the farm of O. P. Eidem, Meeker county, Minn. 
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REMOVE 


C RBON 
E EASY 


WAY= OUT 


HE easiest, cleanest and most satisfactory method of removing carbon 
deposits is with Johnson’s Carbon Remover. It will save you from 
$3.00 to $5.00 over any other method without laying up your car. After one 
application your car will run like it did the first 500 miles—quietly and full of 
‘“pep’’—and you will secure the maximum power and speed from the minimum 


amount of fuel. 


tJOHNSON’S [ARBON REMOVER 


\ dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover, the engine laxative, will cure 80% of engine |; 
troubles. It will increase the power of your car—improve acceleration—stop that | 
knoeck—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and cut down your repair bills. 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover, is a perfectly harmless liquid to be poured or squirted 
into the cylinders. Millions of cans have been used. Recommended by many of 
the leading car manufacturers, including the Packard and Studebaker Companies. 
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JOHNSON’S 
RADIATOR CEMENT 


vill stop leaks immediately 
without laying up the car— 
no mechanical experience re- 
quired. It contains nothing 
which can clog or coat the 
cooling system and is abso- 
lute ly harmless in every respect. 
[t isn’t a makeshift—it’s a per- 
manent repair. 


Write for our booklet on *“*Keeping Cars Young’ 


JOHNSON’S 
HASTEE PATCH 


This is the ideal repair for 
tubes, casings and rubber 
goods of all kinds. No time, 

r or heat.required. A patch 
can be applied in three min- 
utes and it’s so simple a child 
can useit. Gives equally good 
results ona pin hole puncture 
ur on a large blow-out. 


JOHNSON’S 
BLACK-LAC 


Here is a preparation with 
which you can make your gray, 
dusty top and side curtains look 
like new. Johnson’s Black-Lac 
is unequalled for blackening fen- 
ders, rims, hoods, lamps—and 
in fact, all worn metal, parts: 
Frevents rust and keeps your 
car in a high stete of repair. 


"—ét's free 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON. Dept. SF-7, Racine, Wis.’ 
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- 
Sunset Straw 
Increase Your Profits 
Get $5.00 to $25.00 more per 
acre out of yoursoil every year. 
Save your wheat crop from win- 
ter-killing. Save fertilizer worth 
from $2.00 to $5.00 per ton. Con- 
serve moisture in dry weather. 
Prevent soil blowing. Build up 
your pasture. Free Booklet tells how ail 
this and more is accomplished by 
means of the 
Eagle Straw Spreader 
The “ Eagle” epreads straw smooth as 
a carpet. Handles dry, wet, bunchy or 
rotted straw .Takes the backache out 
of the job and does the work 


Ove times as fast as the ofd way 
Works in high wind Hitches to any 


wagon, nothing to install. Big adjust- 
able bopper, easy pitching. Spreads 
any desired quantity. Get all the 
facts Write today. 


Eagle Manufacturing Co., 
17 Railroad Ave., Morton, Ill. 








Get These 
BALERT 
Facts ! 


ates eatra eme ger Aferion es 
alone. ‘operators to 


Kee Boabiess 
per day and ied gperntors tofete 2) pt 4 
cay easy. 












make this 
years 
record profit 
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beiers. Cash 
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Bendwicd 
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Can't Puncture 
Can't Biow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 


the casing and vulcanized or 
welded to it take the place of an inner 
tube. Nothing can happen but wear. 
3x3 and 3023% sizes only—Ford Sizes. More 
than 50,000 cars equipped with them in 6 years. 
. in becoming our exclusive 
Big Money dealer in your county. Tire 
experien-e unnecessary. Write today for terns 


Dept. $-FThe Gayton Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayton, 0. 
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STACKING PARTLY CURED HAY | 


Every now and then someone bobs up 

with the idea of stacking alfalfa and 
clover when but partly cured. They will 
explain how they did i some time in 
the past and with what a bright, beautiful 
green color their hay came from the stack. 
Do not become too greatly enthused with 
this idea, for the chances are against you 
having the same success unless weather 
conditions are exactly favorable. Should 
the weather be otherwise than favorable, 
which no doubt you will find it will be 
nine times out of ten, you will have a pile 
of badly burned hay that will try to settle 
lower than the ground where you stacked 
it, for your attempt to get something extra- 
ordinary by this extraordinary method. 
If you should by chance try it in the mow 
of your barn instead of in the outside 


barn, so it is a good plan to remember these 


result might be before too late. 

Let the reader know that I am speaking 
from experience along this line, for I have 
stacked both alfalfa and clover green in 
times past, mostly in an effort to save it 
from the fate of a wetting by an oncoming | 
storm, and every time this was done there 
has been a regret for having done it, for 
almost without exception the stacks 
became very brown and musty and some- 
times the centers would be burned almost 


almost broke into flames. But once or 
twice we have stacked either clover or 
alfalfa too green and had it come from 
the stack in perfect condition, this satis- 
factory ending coming about by the 
promised storm that caused us to rush 
our green hay into the stack not material- 
izing and the weather remaining unusually 
dry and windy for a considerable time 
thereafter, so the green hay in the stacks 
became cured by an unusual dry outside 
atmosphere. Never count on this happen- 
ing, however, for nine times in ten it will 
not.—H. H. 
CURING ALFALFA HAY 

Sometimes, in spite of our best efforts and 
judgment as to weather conditions, we get 
a cutting of alfalfa wet. If the weather is | 
against us we can only use the best. prac- 
tices we know and try to get it into the 
barn in as good condition as possible. 





We have often gone in with the mower 


as soon as a rain was over, thinking to 
have a few days of hay making weather. 
In a wet season we find very heavy dews, 
and this hinders the curing process. But | 
as soon as the swath is fairly well wilted | 
and before the leaves shatter we rake and 
make into small bunches with the fork if 
rain is in prospect. On many farms alfalfa 
is becoming a most valuable crop, the acre- 
age increasing yearly as farmers learn its 
worth, both as the best forage obtainable 
and as a soil builder. Hence, it is good 
business to save the hay in a bright, sweet 
condition. 

We have tried to follow the weather 
forecasts in regard to mowing, but local 
conditions often change rapidly, and make 
them of little more value than the indi- 
vidual judgment in time of mowing. If 
we see a rain is going to catch us with a 
field too green to take in the swath we let 
lit lie and rake as soon after the rain as 
| can be done. It will be discolored and hurt 
greatly for sale but not badly for feeding; 
and as ours is fed on the farm we do not 
count one wetting a great loss. 

On a very drying day we find it best to 
watch the curing closely. If other work is | 
being carried on, sometimes we have had 





stack, it may result in burning down your | 


things beforehand and to realize what the | 


entirely out, only charred ashes remaining} 
to tell of a near escape from a fire that | 


if 
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it get too dry, so the leaves shatt 
something that should be guarded ag 
at all times. In a wet season, th 
crop is usualiy large, full of sap and 
hard to cure. To put it into the bar 
green is to invite mow burning 
sible fire from spontaneous comb 
If it can be cured enough to 
small bunch the main wor 
}cause it will not then we 
large farm this may prove im pra. ct 
but where the acreage is small, ji 
handled quicker than one might by 
if two or three energetic men set ab. 
It can be put into such bunche 
damper than it can safely be put int 
| barn. 

We use the hay 
alfalfa from the windrow, making 
windrow rather small. A side deli 
rake is best for this, but the commo: 
can be used. If the pea green color 
acteristic of well cured alfalfa is desir 
different method of handling must bh 
served, but as the average farmer 
difficulty in getting all he needs for hi 
use and sells little, he is not so much 
| ested in color as proper curing for | 
| feeding. If the weather appears favo 
for mowing alfalfa we go in with mac! 
enough to get it down in a hurry. 17 
it is all ready to put up at once; the 1 
can be ke pt going, followi ing the 
the mowers and there need be no 
operations. A barn full of well cured 
| fa in the fall is insurance against feed s 
jage on the average farm.—D. M 
Kans. 
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STACK THE SMALL GRAIN 
Continued from page 20 
bundles with the long side of the butt 
even with the top of the butt of the | 
underneath. 

It is exceedingly important that 
middle of the stack be kept full and 
it be well tramped so that when the st 
settles the outside will still be lower t! 
the center. If this is done, the heads of 
the bundles will be considerably high: 
than the butts and will run the water out 
of rather than into the stack. Every 
bundle is just so many pounds thrown 
on the stack and if all the bundles ar 
thrown on one side, it will lean when 
settles. A leaning stack is almost certai! 
to take rain and as a consequence the grain 
becomes damaged. 

The fact that a larger percentage 
grain will be purchased on the basis of the 
new federal standards of grading is an ite: 
| which should not be overlooked. Accord- 
| ing to these standards it is to the advan- 
tage of the grower to have his grain o! 
good quality as possible. That 
grain is of better quality than grain 
| threshed from the shock is well known 
The Oklahoma experiment station st 
that “‘stacking increases the value of wheat 
at least five cents per bushel. Wheat that 
has been well stacked and has gone thru 
the sweat will test.one or two pounds more 
yer bushel and has a better and more un- 
orm color.’’-—A. R. F., la. 


THAT LAW? LAWN 

The farm house yard grown up 
weeds is not pleasing to look on. W! 
ever the rainfall grows crops it will grow 
some kind of grass or clover. A lawn 
white clover is pretty, it will stand lots 
of hardship, and does not winter ki! 
readily. Where white clover will grow 
blue grass will take hold. Often the { 
ure to get a sfand of grass on the |! 
is lack of persistency. In my a 
able to transform an unsightly patch, 
prairie grass, half weeds, into a 
pretty lawn. I used the dise in the 
place, then the manure spreader. 01 
disced surface I sowed white clover w 
had a sprinkling of bluegrass seed 
The result was beyond my expectat 
Our yard the next summer was a thi 
of admiration by the neighbors. On 
them said: “You have the prettiest 
the country.’’—D. 
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Before deciding on your next tire, have your dealer 
show you cross-sections of the various makes you 
are considering — so that-you can measure the total 
thickness of the rubber and fabric used in building 
up the various makes. 


You will find that Michelin Tires embody 
more of these mileage-giving materials. 
In the 34x4 Michelin Universal, for ex- 
ample, there is a solid though flexible 
mass of wear-resisting rubber and fabric 
almost an inch thick. 


And every bit of the materials used 
is of the highest quality. Yet Mich- 
elins are moderate in price. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Write for name of Michelin Decler near you 
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BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Centinued from page 9 





nations poor in naturalresources ean draw 
upon the wealth of their more fortunate 
neighbors. Nationalism, patriotism, and 
cit zenship are regarded as barriers to 
social justice and therefore should be dis- 
earded. Standing armies then will no 
longer be needed and so disarmament be- 
comes a very important principle in the 
realization of the new world order. Thus 

Che International,”’ the organization for 
the dissemination of this propaganda, has 
for its slogan: “‘Workingmen of the world 
1 





But until these principles are achieved, 
Bolshevism means class war pure and | 


simple. It justifies violence in the pursuit | 
of its ends. It burns, pillages, and de-| 
troys and it commits murders and/| 
assassinations wholesale, as history has/| 
already recorded And Bolshevism de-| 


fends all these acts of violence in order that 
it may achieve what it wants and what it 
want: is a new world organization in which 
the proletariat shall own and control 
everything 

Such is the essence of Bolshevism. It} 
proposes the overthrow and destruction |} 
of all existing political, economic, and 
social institutions by the ruthless use of | 
force and violence. Society is to be re 
constructed A new civilization is to be} 
established founded on the rule of the pro- | 
letariat. All established mstitutions are to 
be uprooted, for they are all wrong. The | 
capitalist is to be conve rted to the new 
order or murdert d The middle class 1s to 
be treated in a similar manner. Property 





is to be confiscated Farmers and shop- | 
r must surrender their precious pos- 
‘ Hon school und the church 
ll go. Everything is to be swept 
the wonderful melting pot of the 

New | top . 


Bolshevism does not mean Democracy, 
us nv of 'ts leaders and apologists con- 
tend Democracy means liberty, not 


é mic et Liberty means the 
right na treedor of every individual 
to make the best of himself: to attain the 
highest position of honor and influence of 
wi h he is capable and worthy Eco- 
ymic equality is the denial of liberty, 
for it would hold down the mor efficient | 
in order that they may not outrun the less | 
efficient, for there is no way by which the | 
less efficient can be spurred up to equal | 
tine achuevements of the more efhcient | 


Equality of ability, equality of efficiency, 
nd equality of physical force are un | 
KI WI mong men } 
Democracy recognizes inequality among 
inder the operation of the law ol 
ens the way for every individual 
his latent ability to the utmost 
Democracy 1s therefore able to 
itself with real leadership and com 
Bolshevism denies inequality 
en. It restricts liberty in order 

te economic equality. t reduces 
to the level of the proletaria* in 

pe that economic equality may be 
1. It destroys individual initiative | 
is the real spur to progress and sub- | 
llective resp msibility in matters | 

f property and productiou. If we| 
bu n mind this fundamental distinc- 
vetween liberty and equality of 


equality of attainment, and 
salit f possessions, we shall hav: 
ari i at very important distinctior 
between Democracy and Bolshevism 
Bolshevism in reducing all classes to the 
ley f the proletariat abolishes the very 
which is the main-spring and th 
balance wheel of Demo racy This 18 the 
middle-class History shows that what- 


ever progress nations have made in| 
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famous 
Extra SPIREX 
heavy spiral. 
copper 
stock. Extra large 
radiator water channels 












Metallic 
contact 
throughout 
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channels. 


























3-16 inch face of 
solid metal 
prevents leakage. 
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construc- 
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Shows heat absorbed by air 
in ordinary radiator cell. 
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Shows heat absorbed by air 
cell of SPIREX radiator. 




















Why the SPIREX 
Cools Your Ford Better 


The secret of the remarkable cooling superiority of the new 
SPIREX Radiator for Fords, lies in the unique core construction. 


Think of the advantages your Ford would possess with a 
radiator guaranteed to have a 42% greater cooling capacity 
than the standard Ford equipment. 












No more stopping half way up a steep hill or midway 
through a stretch of muddy or sandy road, or every few min- 
utes on a scorching summer day to allow your radiator to 
“cool off” and cease its pounding and steaming. Overheating 
troubles can be forgotten. 








The reason for this efficient and constant cooling is this— 







In each air cell there is a spiral strip of copper extending 
from front to back. This famous SPIREX spiral gives the air 
passing between the water channels a whirling motion, greatly 
accelerating the giving off of heat—from water to air. 








This spiral construction also provides greater metallic 
contact throughout, increasing the strength, durability and 
stability of the radiator. 








Although this radiator is lighter weight, it is much stronger 
in construction than the standard Ford radiator. 








If you want a care-free radiator with greater durability— 
one that increases the efficiency and dependability of your 
Ford, get a SPIREX. 


Write today for our complete descriptive booklet and prices. 
If you are a dealer you will be interested in our liberal offer. 



















MODINE MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Your Money Back 


IGHTY-EIGHT years ago the founders of this 
business laid down the broad principle that only 


the best machines were good enough for farmers and 
that every effort should be made to satisfy completely every 
buyer of a machine sold under this Company’s trade names. 

This policy we have carried out faithfully, to the best of 
our ability. As a natural result there is today one feature of 
International Harvester machines that appeals to the busi- 
ness sense of every farmer. That feature is their resale 
value. For instance, of two binders originally sold at a differ- 
ence in price of only $5.00, one, not an 1 HC product, brought 
$7.50 at an auction sale after only two years of service; while 
the other, a McCormick, brought $135.00 after seven years 
of use. That makes a fellow stop and think: 

We have always considered the quality of our machines 
their strongest sales argument. In order that they may do 
good work they are built of materials that we know, from all 
kinds of tests, are the best for the purpose. Their design is 
more often worked out on the farm than in the drafting room 
so that each is us practical as it is possible to make it. 

When you come to buy your next implement or machine 
let your saving come in the years of satisfactory service the 
machine gives you and in its high resale value rather than in 
a few quickly forgotten dollars of difference in the first cost. 
Put your money into International Harvester machines 
where you can always get it back in service and cash. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA Inc. 


CHICAGO USA 





cracy is to be attributed to a power- 
iniddle class: numerous, well-to-do, 
gent, patriotic, and self-respecting. 

the middle class which has always 

‘ted and advanced the cause of liber- 

ty and justice. To it Democracy owes its 
mpid advancement in the United States, 


Great Britain, and France, and in all the 
other progressive nations the world over. 
Democracy has never succeeded without 
the middle class and it never will as long as 
human nature remains what it is. Thru 
it Democracy reaches its highest perfec- 
tion, which is “the government of all thru 


all, under the leadership of the best and 
the wisest.” 

Bolshevism is being given its initial 
experiment in a country which has vir- 
tually no middle class and probably will 
not have for at least another generation; a 

Continued on page 58 
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#@ NORTHFIELD, Are 
reach of mice, rats and tne. Save aut the 
Weagper, . Hebtoing 
bieh grede rust-resisting Nico Mera... 


Beston Mail Ord 
Bend shoes on approval. My Money back ff I want ft. irisknothing. | 
. Size 
and improve tte grade. The Ne« wrthfie ld 
fect internal ventilating system 
rein ie safer In a 
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- than bolts, 60 days a = 
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Co i AND COM . 
PUT YOUR HIGH-PRICED GRAIN Loot of <a, 
pest corn and cures the grain 
Made extra heavy of 
140 Nico Sta ELD, Mien 











Full information how to grow alfalfa, how 
to harvest and care for it, and how to heute 
this most profitable crop; to- . 
gether with sampie eae, 
tra choice seed, 130-page il- 
lustrated catalog and spe- (RUIL44) 

cial red ink price list free if ( 
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you mention this paper. 


1OWA SEED COMPANY 
Devt il. Des Moines, lowe 







40styles and sizes 
for every purpose, 
Catalog free 

COLLINS PLOW COMPANY 
2028 Mempehire St., Quincy, itl, 


RASS SEED 
BARGAINS 


FOR FALL GOWING 


whet sala prteenGet highest quality 
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quara 1 eee i eav ne We deal direct with 
. @ g sa w surprise y all esed sald subject 
Gor ae Ale ke and Timothy mixed cheaper | ,; 
and better than Timethy Write for samples aod circulars 
today en all Grass and Field Seeds and Feeds Quick Serv 





DAVE PECK SEED CO. Dept. 2, Evansville, Ind 
Do you make use of the index on page page 3 

















| In summer 


out of the way and even left unburied. 
the heat of summer the dust nearly suffo- 
cated them 
spring 


floundered along thru mud up to their 


knees. 
morning and their feet would break thru.| Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 
Interstate Fair—Fargo, N. D., July 21-| 
26. 


Interstate Livestock Fair Association 





Sioux City, Ia., September 15-20. 
International Wheat Show—Wichita | & 
Fair & Exposition, Wichita, Kans., Sep- |S 
| tember 29-October ll, = Young man, ; rind eee 
S . - eit} = > mecha: y inc ine 
lowa State Fair & Exposition—Des | techenicall Bonen 
Moines, lowa, August 20-29. M@ School, Learn to be 
Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Kans.,| B Siae"Peis nd ‘books. ff 
September 13-20. ms Do the work yourself, 
Michigan State Fair—Detroit, Mich., | ™ me coeeet of aS 
August 29-September 7. SWEENEY SYSTEM - ih §.000 : 
Minnesota State Fair—Hamline, Minn., | sol ae Se by us 'd. Mun 
August 30-September 6. ‘ erament and over 20,00 vexpert_— iP ' 
Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Missouri, experience necessary. : = 3 
August 9-16 FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog | 
North Dakota State Fair—Grand i f+ — KF, ' 
‘ 


Forks, N. D., July 15-19. 
Oklahoma Free State Fair 
Okla.., September 29-Oct. 4. 
Uklahoma State Fair & Exposition— 
Oklahoma City, Okla., September 20-27. 
South Dakota State Fair—Huron, 8. D., 
September 8-13. 
American Royal 
Kansas City, Mo.., 
Illinois State Fair 
August 15-2 
Indiana Sta 


Muskogee, 


Livestock Show— 
November 17-22. 


Springfield, IIL., 


te Fair—Indianapolis, Ind., 


Sept. 1-6. 
International ay, Fe Exposition— 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill., Novem- 
ber 29-December 6. 
Kansas Free Fair—Topeka, Kan., Sep- 


tember 8-13. 


Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Neb., 
August 31-September 5. 

Ohio State Fair—Columbus, Ohio, 
August 25-28. 

Wisconsin State Fair « Exposition— 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 8-13. 


Tractor Demonstration— 
August 19-21 


Northwest 
Aberdeen, 8S. D., 


National Dairy Show—Chicago, II, 
October 6-12. 

Dairy Cattle Congress—Waterloo, Ia., 
September 22-28. | 

National Tractor Demonstration— 


Wichita, Kan., July 14-19. 
| BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF F FAR LANDS 
Contimued - m page 12 
they were pigs and at best this food was of 
the coarsest and most unsavory kind. 
But their journey, packed in these un- 
warmed and unsanitary cars was so much 
better than what the exiles had to endure 
before the railroad was built that one can 
hardly make any comparison. Then the 
exiles had to make the long four thousand 
mile journey on foot. It took about two 
Most of the chains 


NG 
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LEARN A TRADE 





SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-@VIATION 
465 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS City. mo 





IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


2 to 30 H-P. 
bamedicta’ Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or 
Saw-Kie—allatgreatly 
reduced prices, Best 
Engine—longest rec- 

—strongest guarantee, Choose your own 
terms. Nocut in guality, but a big cut in price 
for quick action, rite Ww cut ice cata- 
log—FREE, 

















--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1615 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
1615 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, - 








on Saeke «+ prepare Write af at 
ence for our big catalog and spe- 
ys fers. Select from 44 styles, col- 
ors and sizes in the “RANGER” line 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, ats 
smal) advance over our Special Fac 
& tory-to-Rider cam prices. 
You cannot afford to buy without 

; tting our latest proposttions and 
lactory-to-' prices. Beys, 
m be a “Rider Agent” and make 
“a big money Sms orders for bi- 

















lies. Liberal 


zon 
the new “RANGER”. 
. equipment, sundries and 
everything in the bicycle line at 


7 MEAD see comet 


RES 4LESS 


Pre-War Prices! 


You can now save 25% on hi gh gerade 
tires. Wesave you $6.89 on Ford 
proportionate saving lare r 
All New, Fresh Tires. No Seconds 








on 





years. convic ts wore 

on their ankles that weighed five pourds 
and chains on their wrists that .zhed 
two pounds. Some times these chains 


wore the flesh from the bones and the pain, 
as they trudged along their way, was ter- 
rible. Men and women were herded i 

droves like cattle. They had to make so 
many miles each day thru storm and sun- 
shine. Often it was midnight before they 
reached the sheds in which were the sleep- 
ing benches. Here they had to lie down 
on bare planks without any covering. 
There was no ventilation in these sheds 
except a bare window or two in the gable. 
they sweltered and in winter 





they m arly froze to death. 
As these unfortunate people slowly 
trudged along, the heartless guards on 


m and often prod- 
yvonets. Sometimes both 
fell fainting and dying 


horseback whipped th 
ded them with ba 
and women 





men 

along the roadside. As two were nearly 
always chained together, the living was 
unlocked from the dead, the body kicked 


In 


autumn and early 
at winter quarters 
they 


and in late 
(they stopped 


luring the coldest winter months), 





Often the mud was frozen in the 






GUARANTEED 6,000 ten 


will run up to 10,000 miles. We pay war tax 
e Want one car owner in each commu! 
show our tires to friends and neighbors. 


TIRES FREES cision sna" gee your tires tren 
rite at once for Free Book and Agency OJ" 
WALTER DAVID RUBBER CO. 


255 PERSHING ROsB, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 








ss: J Ps 


<3 Timken. De 





= 
rom t 8 sip —- 


© ack . 

as J. a Bush. ' president. * Dep + 6-60 
co., Bush ¥empie. chicago, That@es 
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$50 Gets an 
FL EVA TOR 


Bins irs Grain wi 
out manual labor 

DRIES DAMP GRAI 

8 ft. Pipe and Elbow fur- 
nished 

Extra Pipe 75c per foot 

Order Now THE ADAMS CoO. 
MARYSVILLE. ©Ornrmio 

One man, one horse, one 


WAR VESTER cy Sithacine "Sina tp. 


Binder. Sold direct to Farmers for 22 yrs. Or 
with fodder b. Free Catalog showing picture 
of Harvester Process Corn Marvester S. F. Co., Salina, Kans. 
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Perhaps their shues were worn-out but no 
mercy was shown them and they had to 
make their way barefooted. 

There was one thing the guards could 
not do and that was to keep them still. 
As they went along their way they kept up 
a kind of a wail that was said to be the athe 
dest chant that human ears ever heard. 
For miles and miles this mournful wail 
could be heard by the few people who 
lived in villages along the way. Some- 
times, however, these villages were fifty 
or a hundred miles apart. But this wail 
was kept up continually. Every plan im- 
ports was used for awhile to stop this 
but it could not be done and of late years 
the guards and officers grew accustomed to 
it and let it go. No wonder that even yet 
in Siberia the call of the milkmaid is some- 
thing like the wail of the exiles. 

During later years political prisoners 
were often allowed to take their families. 
They were even allowed allotments of 
lands and portions of Siberia were prac- 
tically settled with these political prison- 
ers. Often these were the most intelligent 
and the best educated people in Russia 
and in many cases you coal find homes 
with cultured and highly educated ple 
away in the wilds of Siberia. George 
Kennon and other travelers say they have 
found some of the finest and most cultured 
people in the world, with pleasant homes 
and fine libraries and works of art that 
would grace the finest home in Europe or 
America, in these far away Siberian step- 
pes. 

One of the most aeting events of all 
history was the opening of the Siberian 
prison doors in the spring of 1917, when 
more than one hundred thousand exiles 
walked out as free men. In the great 
Irkusk prison a company were watching 
some of their fellow prisoners as they were 
being flogged when a man appeared at the 
door saying, “Russia is a republic and you 
are free.’’ Instantly all was excitement, 
The officers fled for their lives. Even the 
prison blacksmiths fled for they had weld- 
ed the shackles on thousands of prisoners 

nd they feared vengeance. Other smiths 
vere pressed into service and were come 
pelled to work all night long cutting these 
iron chains. Many were chained to wheel- 
barrows and of course could not get away 
intil their irons were broken. A com 
mittee of public safety was formed at once 
ind precautions taken. A banquet was 
prepared in the dismissed governors palace 
and sixty men whose chains had not been 
cut loose sat down to the table with their 
chains rattling. 

In one place the priest while performing 
his duties in the church heard the news 
and announced it. Fifty men rushed out 
to kill the local police captain who had 
been a regular tyrant. As they came to 
his home they were met by the captain’s 
little ten year old daughter who stood in 
front of her father and calmly said, “You 
vill have to kill me first,’’ and thus she 
saved his life. In five days after the revol- 
ition six thousand exiles had reached Irk- 
isk from other prisons. There were no 
trains for them and they camped along the 
track. Every day the company became 
larger. At one time it was said that fifty 
thousand sledges were rushing toward the 
railroad as fast as horses, dogs and rein- 
leers could drag them. The snow was 
already melting and they were determined 
to get to the railroad before it was too late. 

Those who think the great Russian 
Empire is nothing but cold, bleak, bar- 
ren waste will have to think again. In 
1913 there were eleven million acres plant- 
ed in potatoes, five and.a half million acres 
f flax and hemp and nearly two million 
vcres in cotton. They even had a hundred 
ind fifty thousand acres of tobacco. In 
all there were under cultivation nearly 
four hundred million acres of land. In 
1914 Russia and Siberia possessed thirty- 
‘ive million head of horses, fifty-two mil- 
ion head of cattle, seventy-two million 
sheep and fifteen million head of hogs. 








| ; te) 906 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


.00 or $2.60 
Grass eta pak Eye ag Less 
Je ‘ou qu . 
e plete. 
results assured. af 
F. A. LITFI » Min 


_—_—_—_——,_— eee 
T’ POSITIONS— Men and 
Women, 18to60, investigate at once 
your rights toGovernment employ- 
ment Write me for Form “LB1012.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


No Gears to Strip} 


N the Heider friction drive the power is t: 
two big metal discs—forward and reverse 
ping. Resistless pull without jerking or vibration. 


. No transmission gears—no gear strip- 


ven speeds forward and 


aken directly from the motor flywheel by | 


peoverse with one motor speed, and one lever for traction or belt work 


Eleven Years’ Actual 
Field Work 


For 11 years Heider tractors have done 
every kind of traction and belt work on 
Americas leading farms, Success built 
on eleven years’ performance. You do 
not! have to take a “demonstration” of 
one or two days as your guaranty. 


Here are a few of the letters that have 
come in this spring: 


“Have had my Heider 3 years and have 
the same fibre on my engine that came on 
it.”—Boone Lipscomb, Chagevinn, Texas. 
“Have had my Heider 3 vears. The 
Friction Drive is the best thing out, it is 
so simple and easy to handle. The 
Heider is the best ever.” 

H. H. Grambach, Poy Sippi, Wis, 
“We have had a Heider 12-20 for two sea- 
sons;the Friction Drive for ease of han- 
dhng and ease on engine and 

ars can’t be beat." 

#5. Murray, Bad Axe, Mich. 


Model C, with No. 19 
Bottom 

CTX Power 

Lift Plow 


15 to 20% Less Parts 


Clutch transmission and bevel gears 
done away with. More power goes into 
null—steady, flexible power as much or 
fete as you need, 


Saves fuel, saves repair expense—so 
easy torun that boys and girls operate 
Headers, 


Two sizes, 12-20 and 9-16. Write for Cata- 
log of Heider Tractor and Rock Isiand 
Tractor Tools: the famous Rock Island 
Tractor Plows, 2,3 or 4 C T X bottoms, 
and the Rook island No, 38 one man 
Tractor Diso, 


Rock Island PlowCompany 
Established 1855 
370 Second Ave. Rock Island, III. 


tee Two Sizes 
~~. Model C, 12-20 
Model D, 9-16 


'GREAT CLOSING OUT 


. 
There's a way to obtain tigh-grede tires 
at td Pv Ban prices. rite and we'll . 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every one : 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 

4 Ship prepaid on approval, This sav- 

= .» ing on guaranteed quality will open 
fy your eyes, State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 





Sale of Phonographs 
mart sv" 2 PRICE 
$7.50 TO $75 


Sends one to your home 
| Satisfaction or money 
back guaranteed. 


EVERTON PHONOGRAPH CO. 


3020 E. 91st Street, Chicago 





PHOTO DEVELOPING AND 20 oO; 
PRINTING eyst, "em dee LY 0 
and saves money. Get information or 
Fil ol er of Pime, $5.00 for $4 $2 


D experts. quipment cc 
ed. Advice to amateur i 


. Box 607, Dept. F- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN. 





of Free Advice. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Works in any soil. Makes V-shaped 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
deep. Allsteel. Reversible, Adjustable. 
Write for free book and our proposition. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS OWN PAPER 


Especially Designed For Club Members and All Farm Boys and Girls 


ILL out the coupon below and senditin with 15 in starops or money order for one year 
30c for two years, or 45c for three years, and I will send you the paper, a Junior Soldier 
badge, squad drill pamphlet, question list, and other helpful literature 








I enclose herewith 


Junior Soldier of the Soll Magazine 








My name is 
Post Office 


R. F.D Box No 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


for.. years subscription t 


Please begin with number 


Also mail me your Pian of Loans, Junior Soldier of the Soil Badge, and Helpful Literature Fre 


State 





WAYS WITH 


RASPBERRIES 


Some Points On Summer Treatment 














h of blackcap raspberry bushes in Otsego 
them like this if on« 


— RRIES, both red and black 


A pat 
well in much of the territory in 


] the middle west. They have not 


been produced in quantities sufficiently 


do 


large to meet the demands of the con- 
sumers during the past few years. Red 
raspberries sold last year in many of the 
better markets at ices ranging [trom 
forty cents to as high as $1 per quart. 
toth sorts do well in that part of the 
middle west north of a line running thru 
central Missouri and Illinois. The black 


“aps do well In 8ome sections south of th 118. 
[he berries that won the gold medal award 


at the St. Louis Exposition were grown in 
eastern Kansas. The home of the red | 
varieties is in the northern tier of states | 


and it is in this section that the red berries 
do best. However, by the use of gor rd cul- 
tural methods the territory in which the 
red sorts may be grown can be extended 
to take in much of the mid-west. 

In the southwest both red and black 
raspberries do best when partial shade can 
Therefore, commercial growers 
frequently plant out their new patches | 
among the young fruit trees The partial } 
shade thus secured is particularly bene- 
ficial during the drouthy conditions that 
prevail in some sections of the southwest. 
Farther north and east where rainfall is 
more certain and summers not so hot this 
is not necessary. However, there is little 


be given. 





Blackcaps grown in Berrien county, Mich. 


sounty, 
wants t 


N. Y., that are well staked 
» get the best returns 


k, | objection to the planting of raspberries 


among the young trees. 

Black raspberries are not nard to grow 
once they are established, but they do re- 
quire careful handling during the planting 
time. If planted after the tips have start- 
ed into growth, they should be removed 
with a ball of earth, using care not to break 
the new growth. Many nursery men find 


due to the fact that the plants do not keep 
well in storage. On the other hand, tips 
that have been livened out in rows and 
grown one year in the nursery row can be 
| handled much more readily when they 
| reach the farm than can be done with the 
tips. Red raspberries, on the other hand, 
| do best from one year old plants. The 
new shoots that put up from the roots in 
the early spring are much more difficult 
to transplant. If the season be moist and 
plants are put out just before a shower, a 
| perfect stand can be secured. 

Black raspberries grow naturally along 
fence rows and in the edge of the forest. 
They need a that contains much 
humus. The red sorts on their native 
heath come up naturally in the cutover 
timber lands of the northern states. This 
means that when grown under cultivation 
one should strive to put soil in prime con- 
dition. 

There are many methods used by grow- 
ers in the production of red raspberries. 
The tende ncy, however, is to use the hedge 
row. With this system most growers allow 
too many canes to remain in the row. The 
writer has had best success by keeping 
them in hills, allowing from four to seven 
canes in each. Solid rows may be thinned 
by the use of a sharp spade. It will not 
be necessary to dig deeply; cut only two 
or three inches below the surface, but cut 
clear across the row. Leave the clumps 
standing thirty to thirty-six inches from 
center to center. Surplus canes in the hill 
|ean be pulled out in early spring. Later 
|removals must be made with shears. 
| The wood of raspberries lives only a part 
| of two seasons. With both kinds the ten- 
idency is to start the new growth quite 
learly in the spring. Only the black caps 
need to be summer pruned, and these 
should be cared for when the new shoots 
are fifteen to eighteen inches high and the 
second year when twenty-four to thirty 
inches high. This will cause the canes to 

mut out laterals and the whole plant to 
com within bounds. It will aiso make 
possible continued cultivation and later 
when the fruit is ripe because ot the strong 





soil 








it very unsatisfactory to handle the tips | 
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Thresh Your 
Own Grain 


Doing your own threshing means cleaner 
grain and more of it saved when you use a 


RACINE 


| the small machine with the big capac- 
ity. Backed by years of experience in building 
machines purposely for individual and neigh- 
borhood work. Handles any grain or seed. 
Two sizes: 20x32; 24x40. 


| Iustrated booklet mailed on request. 
It pays to grow | BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING Co. 


| 


Racine, Wisconsin 


NEW RACINE Threshers Distributed by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of America. _ 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $2050 ~s yo 


















Works inany kindof 
soil, Cutsstalks,does 


notpulllikeothereutters Absolutely no danger. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with 1 man and 1 horse, Hereis whatone farmer says: 










Gentlemen:—Harvester Is very satisfactory. 
Considering the way other machinery is selling, 
§ consider it the cheapest tool we have on our 
farm, Just the thing for cutting silo corn. 
Yours truly, HARRISON SANDERS, Grayville, !!!. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
& Send for bookletandcircularstellingall about thislabor- 
savingmachine: also testimonials of many users. 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 22 Lincoln, Ill. 


Little Giant 
Tractor 


Every 
up nce 


kote 


a Cast 
tron. 


.3 and 6 miles per hour 
pring mounted front end 
ree point suspension. Spring draw bar. En- 

re machine enclosed from weather. Ali gears enclosed 
d run in oil, 17 Hyatt Roller aod 12 ball bearings 
9 anti-friction beariags. Design, material and work 
og ot ack, Suserelsy A. highest priced 

rector in onme, clases 


CIDERM Making Pays 


matt tee Si Biket € Eom reaRY 
1676 
With Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Cider Presses 


Thousands are making Big Money on 
smaflinvestments. Demand for cider 
reater than ever. Quick, clean pro- 
te with little labor and expense. 
plete outfits ready to ship. 
Megieat: 10 460 bbls. daily. Write 

ew caer FreseCmane. 
Gives full detuils with lowes 
factery prices. Also full line a 
aecessories, such as juice evap 
orstors, pasteurizerr. etc 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
"1? Lincoln Ave., Mount Gliead, Obio 
F ie, Ww 000.00 cash, to 

take entire management of im 


proved farm, near Minneapolis, Minn. Ideal home, g004 
salary. Liberal share of profits. Give Bank Reference 


\ dress 405 Metropolitan Bank Bide. Mineanpelis, Minnesets 







Three speeds forward—1 
moveme 3? 4 mile per hour, 

































stubby canes, keep the fruit off of the} 

ground. 
As stated before strong canes are neces- 

sary if good fruit is to be obtained. Culti- | 


vation should be given frequently. Even | 
during the picking season the soil should | 
be constantly stirred. This not only | 
stimulates growth, but seems to conserve 
moisture, so necessary at the time of ripen- | 
ing. In addition to this, there are few | 

isons when water cannot be profitably | 
pplied at the time of ripening if a supply | 
S available. 

Insects and Diseases 

Few insects give any trouble to rasp- 
erries. Anthracnose the principal | 
plant disease that gives trouble to the | 


is 


growers of the black cap. Spraying of the | § 


plants with lime sulphur solution will hold | 

in check. The first application should | 
be made about the time the plants break | 
into leaf. The second application should | 
be put on when the new growth is twelve | 
to eighteen inches tall and the third after 
the fruit has been harvested. Removal of | 
old canes immediately after the crop has | 
been harvested is desirable. This is a | 
tedious job, but it will pay, for it greatly | 
lessens the spread of anthracnose. Red 
raspberries often suffer from root knot. 
One can largely avoid this by planting out 
of eanes that come from patches free from 
the disease. Some varieties are more re- 
sistant to the disease than others. 

Mulching 

In those sections where wheat straw is 
i.bundant raspberries may be mulched to 
good advantage. When this is once done 
it must be continued because of the 
tendency to bring the roots to the surface 
of the soil. One must always guard 
against fire for the plantation is sure to be 
ruined once fire runs thru the patch. 

There has been quite a shortage of 
plants of late years. Here and there it will 
pay one to promote the formation of plants 
in the late summer and early fall. Witha 
good growth of vines, clean culture and a 
moist fall many plants will root of their 
own accord. They may be greatly in- 
creased by covering the ends of the vines 
with soil using a hoe or spade for this pur- 
pose.—C, V. Holsinger, Ia. 








POTATO LEAF HOPPERS 

\ll potato growers should watch out for 
small active light green leaf hoppers that 
cause great damage to the potato crop. 
hese insects like plant lice suck the juices 
from the potato leaves and stems causing | 
them to curl, turn brown, and die. Most 
of the damage is done during dry, hot 
weather but the hoppers will cause injury 
to early and late potatoes alike, becoming 
especially destructive during July and 
August. 

These pests are easily recognized. As 
the gardener walks thru the potato field 
the adult hoppers will rise and fly ahead 
in great swarms. They usually feed on 
the lower sides of the leaves and move 
quickly when disturbed. 

It is almost impossible to reach the adult 
or winged hoppers with a spray, therefore 
the necessity for destroying them while 
immature and wingless. ‘This may be 
done by spraying with nicotine sulphate 
a forty percent solution), adding one-half 
pint to the fifty gallons of Bordeaux mix- 
ture spray, or one teaspoonful to each 
gallon, if only a small quantity is desired. 

There are three generations of the leaf 
hoppers a year, the first appearing when 
the potato plants are three or four inches 
high, and the first spray application should 
be made at this time, when the first few 
insects are found. An additional spray 
should be applied every two weeks as eens 
as the plants are infested. Both sides of 
the leaves must be sprayed thoroly since 
the young hoppers must be covered with 
the nicotine solution to kill them. 

Lead arsenate as well as nicotine sul- 
phate may be added to the Bordeaux mix- 
ture, this combination controlling potato 





bugs, flea beetles, lice, hoppers, and certain 
fungous diseases.—C. R. M., Ind. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
“A MAN*S JOB’ —THAT BOYS ARE BEST AT? 


Today tor NEW VOL. 42 


Today for 


Anentirely new book in the famous 
Cypress Pocket Library—It’s the 


CYPRESS BIRD-HOUSE 
BOOK — FREE on Request 


It is a wonderfu! compilation of bird lore and bird in- 


formation. BIG DOUBLE SUPPLEMENT WITH 


29 











Fs 20 BEAUTIFUL and CORRECT DESIGNS—all 
5 x specially made by artists who know birds. (Not one is 
— like the other good designs in bird-house catalogs.) Also 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 


with complete specifications. ALSO EXTRA ART 
SUPPLEMENT IN FOUR COLORS with a fine 
PORTRAIT of AUDUBON SUITABLE FOR 
FRAMING, also his home, etc., and a reproduc- 
tion of a rare old steel-cut portrait ALSO 5 BIRDS 
in NATURAL COLORS. (You'll enjoy them.) 


Also 180 correct pen Portraits of other Birds—with calls. 








evr r . ¥ ; an 

Your Cypress Volume 42 is one of the most complete 
and authentic books on this subject I have ever seen.”” 
Thus recently wrote a bird-lover who has read much. 














OR YOUR BOY SCOUT WORK WITH 


You will be astonished and delighted with the variety of 
the contents of Vol. 42. And itis FREE. Send your mame. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


160 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
160 Heard Nat’l Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


My WADE Saws Four Cords an Hour! 


“The Wade is certainly the farmer's friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the day I bought it.” —Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 


Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 


ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 10 men at one-tenth 


TELL US ABOUT YOUR LOCAL AUDUBO 


















» thecost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size. Averages 8 cords 
ty to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use. ‘hen not 
sawing wood, the 4h. p. engine will operate other light machinery. 
“ Wade Portable Gasoline 
Prom Gdenuvery on D X 
WADES from over ©: 
saeer ties rag saw 


Points throurhout 
the United States 


Tee 






, Big illustrated Catalog 
\ of the Wade~—also story 
fof “How Dan Ross cuts 


Az : 
: =f 40 cords a day.” 


» AT) BCC 
sade 


Cross-cut, Crescent Ground, will saw 10% more 
timber, time and labor being equal, than any other 
made. This guarantee has never been challenged. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 Fitchburg, Mass 
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JULY PLANTING AND PLANNING 

We do not think of July as much of a 
planting month. It can be made a busy 
month in that line to advantage. Not 
only this, but a lot of work in preparation 
for the future success can be started this 
month. 

We all know that a lot of garden crops 
have matured and a lot of ground is 
either to be planted or to go idle until fall. 
Idle ground ts not really idle; it is breeding 
bugs or growing weed seeds, or, worse yet, 
baking in the hot sun and losing its mois- 
ture and fertility. 

There are dozens of crops that can be 
made profitable to follow early crops, and 
few require much preparation of the soil. 
Cultivating or discing and then harrowing 
will put reasonably clean soil into condi- 
tion better than would plowing, for it 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
leaves a firm soil below to receive the roots { garian millet with like results. Stil] 
after they make a start. is a better crop than either of thes: 
We are all familiar with the successive | beans. These will nitrogen int 
jlanting of the early garden vegetables, | soil and furnish valuable forage a 
but we have not all thought about plant- | same time. 
ing many slower growing vegetables for | July is a good month to figure 
use in the fall and for canning. ‘There are | cropping for the next year. The h 








which will be ahead of | the next move. If we have had a 


seventy days, f 
Cabbage plants set now | chinchbugs and will get busy as » 


frost, usually. 


are at all favorable. I have planted’sweet by burning the stubble, and we m 
potatoes the first of July, and had nice | several other field pests as well, and 
potatoes. Celery will make all right set | a whole lot of other parent insects w 
now if the plants are ready. Beans, beets, |a place to deposit their eggs. If 
turnips, winter radishes, kale, and other | then invest in a straw and manure s; 
such-erops you can think of, will all pro-| er, in combination or separately, ar 
duce in the fall. 

This is not all. One year I sowed a large | 
lot to kaffir in July, and had as fine a lot 
of feed as I ever grew. 
too, for, while sown so thick it was very | better for the soil than to 


| cropping plan, be it what it may. 


ve left w 


tion in connection with the fodder. 








another time we sowed a patch to Hun-| before, the legume cover crop is 





sweet corns that are ready in sixty to] is over, and the grain fields are read 


will make a good crop if weather conditions | the grain is cut we can get a lot of | 


them freely, following with a discing 
will be preparing for the next step i 


It was rich feed, | again a cover crop agro. will be 1 


fine it tried hard to head, and the little | but, unless we can feed it to stock a: 
heads matured the seeds, or nearly ma-| turn it, as manure, we must not re: 
tured them, so they served as a grain ra-| two crops a year entirely—the cover 
At | at least should be plowed under. Th: 
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CARTER 


or fails to dry properly. 


weather. 


remains united so long. 


shake well. 


off. 


12048 So. Peoria Street 


S white lead gives to paint its body, so it gets its life from linseed oil, which has the peculiar 
quality of absorbing oxygen from the air and becoming hard. Some oils evaporate and 
others remain greasy. 


Linseed oil alone will not stand exposure to the 
It requires a pigment which will unite with 
it and protect it from over oxidation. 
pigment unites with linseed oil like white lead nor 


Mix dry white lead with water, add linseed oil and 
You would naturally expect the heavy 
white lead to settle to the bottom and the oil to float 
or the water, but instead the white lead expels the 
water, abuorbs the oil and the water may be poured 
What better quality can a paint pigment possess 
than that it repels water and attracts linseed oil? 


You can buy substitutes for pure linseed oil and Carter White Lead at lower prices, but you 
cannot save money by doing so. 


On request we will gladly send you a list of reliable bvands af pure linseed oil and give you any further 
information you may need to secure a first-class job of painting, 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


WHITE LEAD 


If adulterated linseed oil is used, paint either crumbles quickly 






No white lead on the market has so great an 
affinity for linseed oil as that made by the Carter 
process. 

Here is the evidence: 

Remove the head from a keg of Carter White 
Lead and you find a very soft paste that is easily 
thinned to painting consistency. Yet, although the 
lead is completely saturated with the oil, none gathers 
on top. And this perfect union of oil and pigment 
continues after the paint is on your building where it 
forms an elastic opaque skin that is almost as impervi- 
ous to moisture as sheet lead. 


No other paint 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FERRED and recommended by ail tire 
dealers, Firestone Red Inner Tubes are best for 


most miles per dollar. 





These Tubes are made by the antimony cure proc- 
ess, This gives them remarkable heat-resisting 
qualities, assures longer life to both tube and casing 
and gives the kind of service which is a real economy. 


Look for the name on the Tube—indication of the 
best of rubber and workmanship, 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


FIRESTONE PARK 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


restone 
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more valuable than the ordinary cover 
crop as a soil builder. 

July is a good month to get the ground 
ready for fall sowing of sweet clover, al- 


falfa, or crimson clover. Fine surface 
preparation for these will help to insure a 
good set. I saw a plot of alfalfa sown in 
August, and then given a very light cover- 
ing of manure evenly distributed and it 
was a picture to look at by the time frost 
came. Here is where the straw spreader, 
spreading a thin covering, wil: be worth all 
it costs, probably in one season, if the field 
is a large one. Sweet clover and alfalfa 
are usually sown for a two or three year 
crop, but crimson clover will not interfere 
with any other annual crop. It can be 
plowed under in the spring and improve 
the soil immensely. 

July has its duties in the berry patches 
and orchard, too. The old berry canes are 
ready to be removed after fruiting, and 
the young canes to be pinched at the tips 
when they get a —_ of feet high. Then, 
we want to be sure the mulch is all right to 





protect the roots, if we mulch, and the | 


cases of this sort there will be adjustments, 


surface kept stirred-if we cultivate, for | but to wait for a general decline of prices 


this is the time that tries the plants. 
early mulch that keeps the soll moist and 
cool, if allowed to get sparse in midsum- 
mer will expose the roots to the heat and 
drouth and will be sure to damage them 
more than if no mulching had been done 
in the first place. Then, the orchard will 
have wormy apples and other fruits drop- 
ping and if they are not disposed of the 
insect, will come out, go into the pupal 
stage, and later mature, while destroying 
all dropping fruits rids us of their presence. 
It’s a good idea to be thoro with this, and 
be sure we destroy the worms effectually, 
and not just move them from one place 
to another to come out anyway. A dead 
worm is like a dead injun—he’s good— 
A. M., Kan. 


WHEN WILL PRICES COME DOWN 
Continued from page 10 g 

general rise in prices and other things did 

not increase as much as they should. In 





| variety I have planted.—J. EF 


An | to the level of pre-war days is quite likely 


to mean a long wait. The man who goes 
ahead and provides the articles necessary 
to keep his business operating upon an 
efficient basis and which will contribute 
to his comfort and pleasure in living, is 
likely to prosper wok more than the man 
who tries to get along with inefficient 
equipment with the hope that there will be 
a decided decline in prices. 


TO MARK THE SEED ROW — 

To mark my planted seeds, I do not stick 
the seed envelop on a stake at the end of 
the row and leave it to blow away or be- 
come illegible from the weather. I drop 
the label into empty — boxes and bak- 
ing powder cans saved for the purpose, i 
the cover on and set the box at the end of 
the row, where it remains until autumn 
I can readily tell any time = what 
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EAR Junior Soldiers and Club 
Members A great many of you 
have already subscribed for our | 


AND GIRLS CLUB DEFT, 


Victory Loans for Farm Girls and Boys 


to ask your club leader or county agent to 
send in a club picture and story, and also 
to send along club songs, yells, etc. We 


junior farm folks paper, or have sent for | want them for our junior paper and club 


a sample copy 
terested in this new publication, which is 
especially designed for boys and girls. It 
will keep what boys and 
girls are doing all over the country, in 
the club work and in other activities. 
You will enjoy the stories found in every 
Don’t miss the story entitled, 
“The Adventures of the Blue Lake 
Squad,” which appears in each issue. The 
July number will contain a story about 
the squad and its hike thru the federal 
timber reserve where they find a deserted 
cabin and have an encounter with a wild 
eat, and also find some buried treasure 
Another story about the Oak Grove 
Club and their meetings—still another 
about the canning club work, with pic- 
tures. Every boy and girl on the farm or 
in the club work, will enjoy having our 
junior paper. The subscription price is 
but fifteen cents per year and is barely 
enough to cover postage and mailing. 
Owing to lack of space on this page, we 
are giving you this junior paper so that we 
can publish more stories of achievement, 
club news, serial stories and other matters 
of vital interest to boys and girls. Send 
for a sample copy, and send the names of 
eight of your friends, to whom we will mail 
a sample. 
We Want You to Enjoy Ownership 

I believe every boy and girl, as well as 
farmer, should enjoy ownership. To make 
this possible, I am willing to loan money to 
help boys and girls secure calves, pigs, 
poultry, sheep, and have a crop of their 
own. Iam willing to trust them for a small 
amount, $10, $15, $25, or $35, in order 
that they may enjoy ownership along some 
line Possession brings independence, 
ambition, strength of character, and all 
that we hold dear as free American citi- 
zens 

If we can help any of the boys and girls 
in our country to have a personal and real 
interest in the farm or club work, it will 
be indeed a pleasure. I believe that every 
farmer and farm wife is now willing that 
their children should own something, care 
for it, and receive the profit from whatever 
project they qndevtabee. If you do not 
own anything, but want to, please fill out 
the coupon found elsewhere in this paper, 
send it in and I will mail you our plan of 
loans without charge. 

I hope that you may all enjoy the club 
meetings and picnics this summer and 
that you may have a vacation of some 
sort Picnics and camping parties are 
always enjoyable for boys and girls. “All 
work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy.” 
Sincerely yours,—E. T. Meredith, Pub., 
lisher 


you posted on 


number 


is 


VACATION STORIES AND 
PICTURES 
Almost every club member and other 
yys and girls are planning some sort of 
vation, perhaps a fishing trip, a camp- 
Visit to Old Aunt Mary’s.”’ 
and girl may 
trip 


g trip, or a 
| hope that every farm boy 
have a vacation or a pleasure 
ort and | would hke to publish som« of the 


stories of these trips and vacations 
Won’t you take a camera with you and 
ecure some pictures while you are on 


trips, and write us of your exper- 
rences and send us some pictures? I am 
sure they will be interesting to thousands 
of boys and girls in various parts of the 
country. Some of them will be published 
in our junior paper as well as the club 
page. If you attend-any of the Boys’ and 


Girls’ Club meetings, picnics, ete., be sure 

















ot some | 


and I am glad you are in-| page. 


Be sure to write us about your vacation. 








FOR FARMERS AND FARM 
WOMEN OF TOMORROW 


Who could have anything but praise 
for work that teaches the farm boys and 
girls of-today how they can be pro- 
gressive farmers and good housekeepers 
of tomorrow? The boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, organized and directed by 
county agents under the supervision 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the cooperating agri- 
cultural colleges in the States, not only 
do that, but they impress upon their 
members invaluable lessons of patriot- 
ism, industry and thrift. They are 
even helping to improve working and 
living conditions in the cities, and, in 
this way, they are strengthening the 
bonds that always should exist be- 
tween rural and urban communities. 

The junior extension organization 
must come into contact at many points 
with the teachers in country and city 
schools and with the school authorities. 
It would be helpful if those unfamiliar 
with the work would inform themselves 
regarding the phases of club activities 
which are applicable in their com- 
munities. Teachers and school author- 
ities have given unstinted aid in this 
work for the America of the present 
as well as of the ‘future. The results 
justify what they have done and justify 
a continuation of their cooperation.— 
D. F. Houston, Secretary U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 














INVESTMENT OF $25—NETS $216.60 

Many fine stories are coming in from 
boys and girls who have made good thru 
loans from Successful Farming. Space 
will not permit publishing many of them 
on this page, but we are running a few 
each issue. A larger number of these 
splendid stories will be found in our junior 
_ from month to month. 

“he following story from an Ohio boy 
is full of information and inspiration and 
will be read with keen interest by thou- 
sands of boys and girls. Next month we 
will try to give space to the best story we 
can find on some boy’s or girl’s success 
with pigs, the next month, a calf story, 
etc. Let us have your story telling us just 
what you accomplished with our loan. 

“In March, 1918, I secured a loan of 
$25 from Mr. E. T. Meredith, intending 
to purchase a Jersey calf. But, on investi- 
gation, I found it was not what I wanted so 
| bought twelve year old Rose Comb 
White Orpington hens. My father gave 
me $5 with which I bought a full blooded 
R. C. cockerel. From this pen I sold: 














ternunated 


10 settings of eggs at $1.59 $ 15.00 
2408 eggs at an average of 43« 86.00 
65 young pullets at $1.60 100.00 
5 cockerels at $2.50 12.50 | 
11 old hens 15.00 
17 young laying pullets on hand valued at 
$2.50 each 42.50 
Sold two young cockerels at $5 1 " 
Total for one year, March 1, 1918 to 
March 1, 1919 $281 00 | 
Expenses were as follows | 
| 
Cost—12 hens $ 25.00) 
1 cockerel 5.00 
Feed, shells, grit 32 . 40 
Advertising > OO | 


Total expense.. 


This left me a balance of $216.60 at the 
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close of the first year; and I attribute ; 
success to the fact that I raised pureb: 
poultry. 

My method of feeding the laying | 
and pullets was as follows: A mixtur: 
scratch feed was thrown in about six ins 
of straw. This mixture was made up 
four parts of shelled corn, two parts 
wheat, and one part of oats. I fed th: 
fourths of a pint in the morning and « 
re in the evening before roosting ti: 

kept before them at all times an 
mash, composed of four parts ground co 
two parts wheat bran, two parts m 
scraps, one part linseed oilmeal, two p 
alfalfa meal and one-fourth part charco 
I gave them all fresh water, grit, et 
and they also had plenty of range a 
green feed. My hens did extra well « 
the above rations. 

My method of raising the small chicks 
was as follows: I hatched my chicks 
with a small ineubator, and by so doing 
I was not bothered with hens leaving their 
nests and spoiling the eggs. There were 
no lice or mites to contend with and no 
valuable eggs broken. After the chicks 
were hatched, I gave them no feed until 
they were forty-two hours old. The first 
think I gave them was pure lukewarm 
water and a little grit and a small feed of 
equal parts of hard-boiled eggs, egg-shells, 
and cracker or bread crumbs. This I fed 
to them about four times per day for the 
first three days, then they were fed grad- 
ually with a growing chick mash composed 
of bran, shorts, cornmeal, meat scraps 
and powdered charcoal. Water was al 
ways _ before them with plenty of 
powde charcoal in it. I believe char- 
coal and wheat bran prevent bowel trouble 
which is easier prevented than cured. 
I also kept my chicks on a floor covered 
with about one inch of sand and cut straw 
on top of the sand, which gives them a 
good scratching litter. I like to see them 
scratch for a little cracked corn and wheat 
which I throw to them about twice daily. 
The straw also keeps them from catching 
each other by their toes. 

I thank Mr. Meredith many times for 
giving me a start in the poultry business.” 
— lard J. Seheetz, Coshocton Co., 
)hio, 





THE RAT CONTEST 

We are now ready to announce the winners in 
the Rat Contest conducted during the past six 
months, ending May first. In addition to killing 
rats, a large number of mice, squirrels, gophers 
and other pests were exterminated. A year’s sub- 
scription to the Junior Soldiers of the Soil will be 
sent to every boy and girl making a report who did 
not win money prizes. Judging from many letters 
received, a great many rats were killed and not re- 
ported and several reports told of great good having 
come from the contest, rats from many neighbor- 
hoods having entirely disappeared as a result of it. 
No doubt the number of rats killed would greatly 
exceed the number reported and we hope that the 
boys and girls will keep up the war on rats. Later 
on, if the interest is sufficient, we may have another 
contest. 

The winners in the contest are as follows: 


First—Kenneth Bobb, Franklin Co., Ohio. .378 rats 
Second—Walter Engel, Linn Co., lowa 372 rats 


Third—Marvin Lambers, Allegan Co., Mich 


peting, are: 
‘irst—Collie Hunter, Cheathan Co., Tenn..245 «acs 


Second—aArley Weaver, Calhoun Co., W. Va 
, “ee accegtne cecm saan 
Thira—L. J. Ashbaugh, Deuel Co., 8. Dak.. 57 rats 
The corporals of squads reported for their squads 


In addition to the report of rats killed, number- 
ing 3,244, tne .ollowing additional pests were ex- 


Squad Report 


Rats 566 Squirrels 
Rabbits 24 Opossums 
Individual Report 
Rats . 3244 
Mice 1114 W oodchucks 
| Squirrels 175 Ground Hogs 
Sparrows 224 Gophers 
Moles 79 Weasles 
Hawks 8 Muskrat 
Skun 19 Rabbits 
Swallows 45 Chipmunk 
Turtles. 16 Crow... 
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Gast Or Stay in it 
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FOU men of the farm pay for it. 

Stay in, and you wear out the 

side walls of your tires; get out 

and you ride the bumps. You pay 
either in the discomfort, or your tires. 


But in or out of the rut, you pay less if 
your car is shod with Goodrich Tires. 


For Goodrich Tires are built to meet 
the harsh demands of unpaved roads. 
Examine their extra thick, extra wide, 
SAFETY TREAD. See how the 
Goodrich interlocking safety bars 
spread beyond the ball of the tire to 
the sidewalls. 
Under weight and pressure it lays 
more tough tread rubber, and more 
safety clutch on the road. 
See how the wider tread carries on up 
the tire, and beneath the side strip, 
giving an extra shield of tough rubber 
to fortify the tre in the weakest spot, 
the spot where ruts attack it. 
There is a full farm day work, and 
long farm life in the husky, broad 
shouldered bodies of Goodrich Tires. 
For high powered cars, always use 
Goodrich Silvertown Cords. And the 
same advice holds good for Goodrich 
Truck Tires in your heavy hauling. 


Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer 


ADJUSTMENT 
Fabrics . 6,000 miles 
Cords - 8,000 miles 
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For 
Sale 
at 
> / Leading 


| Dealers 


Insist on the 

genuine high 

quality steel 

post. Look for 
| the “Red Top”’— 
| the mark of su- 
| periority. 


ted I 
42 
} GUARANTEE 


\ 
teel Fence Posts 













hole digging. Anchors as 
solid as a rock. Under- 
ground triangular anchor 


\ Tote like a Stake. Saves 









| keep working away, evaporating part of 


| they can’t get this down to the roots be- 


ling hard and receiving no nourishment, 








plate holds post firmly in 
any soil. Flexible durable, 
\ fire—weather—and rot 
m Prost. Saves time and 
lasts longer than either 
| \ wood or concrete. Saves 
} \ replacement expense. 


Used in vast quanti- 
ties by U.S. Govern- 
ment, and leading 
railroads and on 
thousands of 
modern farms. 
Write for cata- 
log and prices. 


Chicago Steel 


Post Company 
208C So. La Salle St. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS: 
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HOW TO MAKE A TREE KILL IT- 
SELF 


Do you know how to kill a locust tree? 
This may sound like a very foolish ques- 
tion to anyone who has never tried it, but 
to anyone who has had experience with 
locust trees it doesn’t sound foolish. He 
may be skeptical, however, as to anyone’s 
ability to really kill a locust tree, but he | 
knows that very few people can truthfully 
answer “yes’’ to the question. Of course 
it is easy to kill the main tree itself; that 
ean be done by cutting it down or girdling | 
it, like any other tree, but trying to kill a} 
locust in that manner is like trying to keep | 
flies from pestering you when you are 
trying to read a paper on a shady porch in 
summer. At first, there’s only one fly 
and after swatting at it vainly a few times 
you take deliberate aim and kill it. Im- 
mediately a dozen other flies come to its 
funeral, and the more you kill the more 
there are flying about you. Just so with 
locust trees; you can quickly cut down the 
tree itself, but every root immediately 
starts sending up several young trees to 
replace it and instead of one you ave fifty. 

But a locust tree can be killed, root and 
branch, and like lots of other things it’s 
easy when you know how. Here is all 
there is to it, and the man who has some 

locust trees to get rid of had better keep it 
in mind: 








Simply girdle the bark of the locust any | 


time in the spring or early summer after 
the tree is in full leaf and the sap running 
freely. Don’t cut into the sapwood at all, 
just remove some of the bark all the way 
around the tree down to the sapwood, 
which is right next to the bark. If you go} 
deeper, you will do the very thing you 
want to avoid, enconrage the sending up of 
a whole new set of trees. But by simply 
removing the bark, you have fixed the 
tree so it will kill itself down to the tip 
end of the longest root, for the roots will 
keep on at the work of gathering moisture, 
containing certain kinds of plant food, 
from the soil, and pumping it up thru the 
sapwood to the leaves. The leaves will 


| the water sent up by the roots, and, thru 
the action of sunlight, producing other 
kinds of food which the roots need, but 


cause the channels thru which it normally 
travels are just beneath the bark, between 
the bark and the sapwood. So when the 
bark is removed this sap which contains 
the food which the leaves have prepared 
for the roots goes as far as the girdle and 
| then either dries up or runs off into the 
ground. The result is the roots are work- 


| hence soon die completely, being unable 
| even to senu up new shoots, and the whole 
| plant is soon absolutely dead. Then you 
| can cut the tree down and no young trees 
| will start up from the roots. 

| It’s a mean way to treat a tree, isn’t it, 
| but the owner of locust trees isn’t usually 
|very tender-hearted toward them and 
after he has once learned how to handle 
them in this way there is little doubt but 
that most’ of the locust trees on his farm 
will soon have the sap traveling only one 
way. 

It may be well to add that this method 
will work equally well with most other 
trees which send up new shoots from the 
roots when the main tree is cut.—A. P. Y. 


SUCCESS AGAINST OBSTACLES 
Continued from page 5 
stand thoro cultivation. There is one 
other pre-requisite to successful war against 








uack grass and that is drainage. Unless 
the land is well drained, it is almost im. 
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Why You Needa 
Timer Like This 
Wise teed gris warn tea 


place it with an instrument of pre- 
cision, built to stay efficient—The 
Milwaukee Timer for Fords. 

Most durable and efficient timer made. 
Working parts machined, hardened, 
ground and polished. Each part tested 
with gauges. Whole timer tested and 
rigidly inspected, elec- 
trically and mechanic- 
ally. Interchangeable 
with stock timer. Also 
fits Fordson tractor. 


Retail Price $2.00 
See your dealer. If he 
hasn’t it send retail price 
and we wili see that you 
are supplied. 

MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 403 Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER*FORDS 





HEN the ordinary timer on 
































TER opportunitie 
than ever oe ee 
uction ot Autos, Trucks, and 
ors, a ~ 
pairmen, G 4 ~4 -* 
Drivers and Tractor Operators. 
graduates making big money. 
seam ears @ bee 6 to 8 Weeks 
addi al equipment from orm: 
Mili Division. “Same ~ — 
met as used to train soldier mechan- 
ics for U. S. Army in 60-day courses, 


Froe Now. Wes Soi, sivine BU 
for 7-Day Trist Otter and & Pp 
Opportanity Book, 

Rahe Auto & Tractor Schoo! 
3014 Oak St, Kansas City, Mo. 

























Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
a bicycle. NGER BICYCLES 
¢ now come in 44 styles, colors and 
wn sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
duced. WE DELIVER FREE to you 


days trul, 





MEAD sents cncon 


BARGAINS 


$50 and up buysthe best motor- 
cycle on the market. Our large 
stock including ev make and 
model must sold at once. 
Prices smashed in helf. M 
v~hinesin perfectcondition, Re- 
Jr parts for motorcycles a 
avout one haif price, rite for 








com piete list teday. wu Cycle Co., 

Dept. M, 3018 Lf ist St . Chic Titinots 
Make Your ea 
Motorcycle 

V The low cost Shaw Attach- 
cy Y ment fite any bicycle 


Easil . No special tools or knowledge nec: 
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SCHOOL. Box 4028, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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possible to give it the cultivation that is 
necessary. Then, too, if the land is put 
into small grain, the quack will regain 
some of its former or. We put one 
field into oats and altho it gained some, 
next year we will put it back in corn and 
then we will piel. ~ a finish it.”’ 

Mr. Bowman’s success in combating 
quaek grass has proven to be a boon for 
some of his neighbors who have had land 
similarly infested. Several of them had 
made application to a Chicago banking 
house for loans on their farms. A repre- 
sentative was sent out to look at the farms 
and find out whether such loans would be 
advisable. Mr. Thompson, the represen- 
tative had formerly lived in this same com- 
munity and knew that these farms had lots 
of quack grass. He told Mr. Isaacs, the 
president of the local bank that he was 
doubtful as to the advisability of making 
loans on farms that had very much quack 
grass. Mr. Isaacs asked him if he remem- 
bered the “old McCarthy place’’ (Mr. 
Bowman’s farm). Mr. Thompson said he 
did. Sv, Mr. Isaacs said he wanted him 
to go out and see it, 

“When they came out, I did not know 
what they wanted,’”’ said Mr. Bowman. 
“We had about 4,000 bushels of corn in 
cribs and piles on the place and that 
seemed to interest them very much. Mr. 
Isaacs said they had come out to look at 
the farm and so [lshowed them all over the 
place. After we had gone a short way, Mr. 
Thompson said: ‘Mr. Bowman, I remem- 
: ber when this farm was just a mat of 
quack grass.” ‘So do I’, I replied and then 
[ told him how we got rid of it. 

“Then they went to see the farms that 
had asked for the loans, feeling that such 
a loan would prove a very sale proposi- 
uon. 

Last year Mr. Bowman rented an addi- 
tional eighty acres which had also been 
very much grown over with quack grass. 
Parts of it was so bad that it had not been 
farmed the previous year. The reason for 
wanting additional land and the success he 
had with it isjalso interesting. A desire for 
an automobile on the part of Mr. Bowman 
and his family was the impelling motive. 
Mr. Bowman explained it this way: 

“All thru 1917 we had been watchin 
our neighbors drive by in ears and we all 








) wanted one too. I did not want to buy 
: one out of the profits of our farm, so one 
j day I went to the dealer and told him that 
. if he would rent me an eighty acre piece 
d near our farm, I would buy a car from the 
“ returns from that eighty. He agreed. 

L, got the eighty at only four dollars an acre 
; because there was so much quack grass on 


it. We used the same methods in handling 
the quack as we had on our own farms. 
We sold 1600 bushels of corn, 150 bushels 
of potatoes, some hay and pasture and all 
in all, the gross receipts from the eighty 
were $2472. After deducting the rent we 
had enough to buy a good six-cylinder car 
and some more besides. Of course, it took 
a little extra work but we think it was 
worth the effort.”’ 
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SUMMER READING 

Successful Farming is published to help 
you. There are osttaes in every issue that 
will be of benefit to you. You are sure to 
be busy during the summer months. 
Every good farmer is. But no matter how 
busy, every farmer should take a little 
tme to glance thru his farm papers. Use 
dex to help you locate the different 
ts in which you are most interested. 
little time spent in reading Success- 
rming may save you a great deal of 

n your work. Remember Successful 

g is largely a recital of the successes 
ures of other farmers. By reading 

sue carefully you can add their suc- 

to your own, and avoid the mistakes 
ive made. The summer issues of 
ssful Farming will be especially inter- 
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Is Paint 
a Farm 
Expense? 


BOY 


NTE LEAD A 


OME paint is. But paint ceases to be an expense 
and becomes an investment when it saves more 


than it costs. Dutch Boy White-Lead is that 
kind of paint. 


So far as cost per gallon is concerned, you invest 
a little more money in Dutch Boy White-Lead than 
you spend for some other paints. But Dutch Boy 
covers more surface per gallon, and spreads so easily, 
that labor cost is reduced. Add its longer wear, the 
better protection it gives to your buildings, and you 
have the true economy of Dutch Boy. 


Your painter stirs in the color you want when he 
mixes the Dutch Boy White-Lead and linseed oil. 

Write our nearest office for “Handy Book on 
Painting.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Chicago Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 


St. Louis San Francisco 


New York 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO., Philadelphia NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy 
Products 
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SILAGE IN CORNBELT RATIONS 


Experiment Stations Dispel All Doubt on Silage for Feeding 


By E. W. CURTIS 


OUR of our leading experiment stations have just 

completed steer feeding tests—Wisctonsin, Missouri, 

lowa and Kansas. Kansas tested corn and cane 
silage with calves and at the same time ran a sheep 
feeding experiment. Wisconsin also tried an experiment 
combining silage and barley and testing them by feeding 
beef yearlings. More recently Nebraska has finished a 
similar test which is discribed elsewhere in this issue. 

As long as twenty-five to thirty-five years ago the ex- 
periment stations all used silos. It is true we wouldn’t 
recognize them as silos now. They were in effect really 
boxes in which silage might be stored. They were gen- 
erally from fifteen to twenty feet square and rarely ever 
higher. 
barn or possibly made of boards the same as a bin would 
be made. It is interesting to note that all of the experi- 
ment stations, so far as the writer is familiar, have done 
away with these old square silos and have replaced them 
with modern round buildings of tile, masonry, metal, or 
wood and, at practically all the stations, the diameter 
has decreased and the height has been increased so that 
it is now more common to find a 12x40 than almost any 
other size In fact stations still smaller 
diameters are used. 

Originally the various stations worked almost 
gether on the feeding of dairy cattle and this largely ex- 
plains why the dairy farmer has so generally adopted the 


at some of the 


} 
aito- 


use of sil ze. 

Up till about four or five years ago the stations that 

were studying silage rations compared this ration with a 
shelled corn, oilmeal or cottonseed meal and hay ration, 
but in the last year or two the experiment stations, @#tmost 
without exce ption, are comparing & ration somewhat as 
follows: for example 16 pounds of shelled corn or ground 
corn, 2 to 3 pounds of cottonseed or oilmeal, 25 pounds 
of silage fa about 1 pound of alfalfa or clover hay. 
This. as a rule, has been compared with, say 50 pounds 
of silage, 2 to 3 pounds of cottonseed or oilmeal and a 
pound of alfalfa or clover hay. In other words, instead 
of comparing a silage with a non-silage ration, they have 
concealed, almost without exception, that silage was the 
great cheapener of costs and they are comparing a half 
silage ration with a full silage ration rather than a com- 
parison between a full silage ration and a non-silage ra- 
tion. : 
It is rather interesting to note, also, that the various 
experiment stations have ceased, almost altogether, work 
along dairy lines, altho they are apparently a unit in 
recommending silage for dairy cattle. The results 
obtained in the last few years by the various stations 
have made them unanimous so far as the value of silage 
was concerned for the feeding of beef cattle. ; 

Later on in this article we will give the actual - = 
from the four experiment stations above mentioned. It 
is outstanding, tho, in these various experiments that 
the gains per day have been approximately the same for 
the combined corn and silage ration and the heavy silage 
ration lots. Some of the stations show better gains per 
dav in the corn and silage lots. In average cases, however 
the cost of manufacturing a hundred pounds of meat was 
to fifty percent lower when the heavy silage 


| 
It is admitted that when the cattle 


irom twenty 


ration was used. 
were fed the heavy silage ration the flesh was not quite 
as hard and. as a rule, the buyer valued them at.twenty- 


five to fifty cents per hundred pounds less. But, in spite 


of this handicap, a heavy increase in profit was made with 
the heavy silage fed lot. ; , 

In the following tables attention is being paid to silage 
experiment which pertain directly to silage, comparing 
same with steers fed a small amount of silage with shelled 
or ground corn 

HW y fen two year old steers to each lot. 
Average weight per steer, 920 pounds. Length of feed- 
ing, 112 days. 

Lot 1 Lot 2 

pounds) (pounds) 
Avera final weight per steer 1188 .7 1179.5 
Average daily gain per steer 2.4 2.33 
Average Galy rati 

Shelled « 12 4 ’ 

Cottonseed meal 2.7 3.5 

Corn silage 2.8 6.4 

Mixed 2.2 2.6 
Coat of erage daily ratior $ 54 $s 37 
Feed required per 100 pounds gait . = 

She Hed corn 514 r 

113.8 152.2 


Cottonsecu meal 


They were made of stone in the corner of the| 














| 


Corm ailage. . ccc ccccccces ‘ 1364 .2 2422.0 
gE 90.3 11.9 
Cost of 100 pounds gain... .$ 22.64 $ 16.03 
Profit per steer, not counting hogs $ 8.44 $ 20.35 


Profit per steer, counting hogs $ 19.86 $ 25.33 
Cost of feed 
Shelled corn....... 
Cotton seed meal. 
Corn silage os 
Mixed hay... . 


Now step across and see how they came out in Missouri. 
M issouri—Eight head per lot. 


$ 1.33 per bu. 
65.00 per ton 

5.00 per ton 
25.00 per ton 


Lot 1 Lot 5 
(pounds) (pounds) 
Average initial weight........ ; 836.12 820.95 
Average weight at end of 83 days 1114.66 1021.00 
Average daily gain 3.35 2.39 
Average daily ration: 
Shelled corn 15.29 
Linseed oil cake 2.55 3.67 
Corn silage 25.23 40.73 
Clover hay ; aa sat 2.88 4.54 
Cost of feed per steer... ih $ 50.23 $ 21.17 
Cost per hundred pounds of gain var fF $ 10.69 


Jowa—Standard Cornbelt ration vs. “no grain” ration. 
I'wo year old steers fed from December 22nd, 1918, to 
May 26th, 1919—120 days. Five steers to the lot. 


Lot 1 Lot 7 
(pounds) (pounds, 
Final weight -_ i 1360 1335.2 
Average daily gain 2.98 2.74 
Average daily feed 
Shelled corn is.  heebade 
Linseed oilmeal 3. 3. 
Corn silage » ae 52. 
Alfalfa hay 9 1.5 
Block salt .03 03 
Feed required to make 100 pounds gain 
Shelled corn DO4 .7 Tere 
Linseed oilmeal 100.8 109 .6 
Corn silage 819.8 1899.1 
Alfalfa hay 31.6 56. 
Block salt 88 .93 
Cost of gain $ 22.60 $ 16.08 
Profit per steer. $15.83 $ 23.11 


Cost of feed 
Shelled corn 
Linseed oilmeal 
Corn silage 
Alfalfa hay 
Block salt ‘ ; er 
It is interesting to note in the above experiment that 

the farmer who can sell his corn crop in the form of silage 

to his steers at $12 per ton, —— the average yield 
for Iowa at ten tons to the acre) will make a goc big 

_ even tho he comes out even in the operation of 

eeding his steers. In the above experiment it shows that 
the Iowa farmer can sell his crop to his steers at $120 
per acre and that he can still make a profit on the steers 
of from $23.11, not including the hogs, up tc $27.32 if the 
hogs are counted. 

ansas—Two yearold steers fed for a period of 110 
days, in lots of ten each. 


..»8 1.45 per bu. 
..« 70.00 per ton 
12.00 per ton 
30.00 per ton 
20 .00 per ton 


Lot 1 Lot 4 
(pounds) (pounds) 
Average daily ration. 
Ground corn 15.31 ne oe 
ES IRE GONE ER tot 13. 2.95 
Linseed oilmeal nee ‘ ~.%2 2.69 
RM a 2. sx 2a owe 5aS Hike obs Ba , 60 .55 
Initial weight per steer 944 .92 963 .10 
Final weight per steer 1309 .44 1296 .67 
Average total gain per steer 364 .52 333 .57 
Average daily gain per steer 3.31 3.03 
Feed required to make 100 pounds of gain 
Ground corn |! eee 
Linseed oilmeal ‘ «5 88 .66 
Alfalfa hay 392 .32 97 .43 
Sorghum silage peauee 1996 .81 
| Feed cost per 100 pounds of gain.............. $11.48 $ 12.31 








Dr. C. W. McCampbell, head of the Animal Husbandry 
department at the Kansas Experiment Station points 
out “that a comparison between the results obtained in 
lots one and four shows that 1996.81 pounds of silage fed 
in lot four replaces 469.6 pounds of corn fed in lot one. 
In other words, a ton of sorghum silage replaces 81% 
bushels of corn.” He also mentions that the yield of corn 
on the college farm, owing to the extreme dry weather of 
last summer, was only about 3% tons per acre but that 


| the yield of sorghum silage was approximately 9 tons to 


the acre. 

It is well to digress for a moment and note that at the 
same time the Kansas station was feeding the above two 
year old steers they were feeding calves also. They show 
that the calves made a gain of 321 pounds each in 110 
days. The steers made a gain of 354 pounds in the same 
period; the daily gain per calf being 2.92 pounds and per 
steer 3.22 pounds. In other words, |Continued on page 39 
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PROOF OF COMING PROSPERITY 


Silos Are Helping To Make Cornbelt Farmers Successful 
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The value of silage for dairy 


cows has long since passed dis- 


pute 
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A closed passage to the 
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BOX FOR SALT 
Even rock salt weathers considerably, 
and there is great waste if it is left on the 


ground or in exposed boxes. A good way 
to eliminate this waste is to build a small 
covered box as shown in the cut, and fas- 
ten it to the side of the barn, or a solid 
post in the yard. 


The box shown is sixteen inches long 


‘This Is The 


“Bxtde” 


and a foot wide, made of two inch material. 
This is placed at a convenient height, and 
the cattle soon learn to lift the lid and help 
themselves. 

If there is a large number of stock to be 
served, a long box, six or eight feet in 
length may be made, also nailed to the side 
of some building, of good, solid material. 
Then above this is fastened a sloping roof, 
of one inch material, a foot or so above the 
top of the box. 

This is no particular guard against a 
driving rain, but will keep most of the 
wet from the contents of the box, and will 
soon pay for itself—D. V., Nebr. 





GOLDEN RULES FOR SHEPHERDS 

Every sheep raiser should have printed 
in big letters and stuck up high where he 
can see it every day these two golden rules: 





CAN FEED PROPERLY 





KEEP NO MORE SHEEP THAN YOU 
| 


SHEEP BE RAINED ON 


LET NO 
FROM FEEDING TIME IN THE 


UNTIL SHEARED 


FALL 





I honestly believe that if these twe rules 
were heeded, in all that their spirit im- 
plies, fully nine-tenths of the shepherd’s 
troubles would disappear. 

Sheep underfed will develop indigestion 
and other stomach troubles, and will be an 
easy prey to intestinal worms and lung 
worms. They will frequently fail to breed, 
and even when bred will fail to produce a 
high average of lambs. Also, a ewe that 
is poor in flesh will many times disown her 
ofispring, the instinct of the mother rebel- 
ling at the added strain on her system. 
These are troubles that are common, and 
due almost always to improper feeding. 

Allowing sheep to be out in a rain is a 


common fault. They should, without 


exception, be kept under a shed during| 


every rain from the time of fall feeding 
until the wool is clipped. 


yourself wearing a heavy overcoat, and | 


being kept out where you got soaked to the 
skin, then still kept out doors in the cold 
until the water had evaporated. Is it any 
wonder that sheep so treated develop 
distemper. Another effect of rains is 
weakened lambs, unable to stand to suck; 
reverse delivery; and fleeces in which the 
oil has been shaken out. Watch a sheep 
after becoming water soaked. It will 
shake its fleece like a wet dog, in its effort 
to hasten drying, and will shake the oil 
out, as well as the water, making the wool 
of decidedly inferior quality, and worth- 
ke ss on the market. 

aN sheep properly sheltered requires 
much less feed than one unsheltered. To 
test this keep one sheep indoors in in- 


clement weather, and another outside. 


Give the one outside just twice the ration 
of the one inside. See the difference in 
spring, if the outdoor sheep is still 


the 
alive. The difference in feed will pay for 
the she ep's shelter the first year 
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Starting & 
Lighting 


Battery 


The automobile battery that “costs most to make but least to use” 








The view is a cut-away one and shows: 

—the famous unit-cell assembly, that means 
more power in less space, 

—the patented non-flooding filling plugs that 
prevent corrosion and decay, 

—the tough semi-flexible jars that mean long life, 

—the extra sturdy case that “stands up under 
the roughest service’. 

Every one of these features—and there are more 

of them—is service proved. Go to the nearest 

“Exide” Service Station and let the man there 

explain them to you and prove to you just how 

the “€xide” can better your motoring. 


“Exide” Service is real service. It is fully or- 
ganized to care for, repair and keep in healthy 
working condition any make of starting and 
lighting battery. 


If you do not know the location of the “Exthe” Service Station nearest you write to us. 


THE ELECTRIc STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 





1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toreato 
LOOK FOR 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 


























% Highest quality— 


1 Sid bs weight Roofing Products 


.* Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
"and storms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


4 APpOLto-Krystone Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 

% rust-resistant sheets manufactured. Unequaled forCOu!verts, Silos, Tanks. 
” Flomes, Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Look for thé 
Keystone added below regular trade mark. Reystone Copper Stee! is also 
superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’ booklet 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburz, Ps. 























There are about fifty-seven varieties of 
rules for sheep raising, and the more one 
raises them, the more respect he has for 
the man who makes a success at the busi- 
ness. But if one will simply obey the two 
cardinal principles named, and give the 
sheep the same care and attention he does 
his other stock, he need have no cause to 
hesitate in undertaking the business.— 
A. P., Ind. 


SILAGE IN CORNBELT RATIONS 
Continued from page 36 
they point out that, considering weights 
i costs, better gains can be made with 
calves than can be made with two year 
| steers. 
e above experiments are carried thru 
n a straight profit and loss basis, careful 
itch being taken at all times that every 
part of feed that went to the steers was 
properly charged to-them at the prices 
prevailing in that state at that time. 
These prices, of course, will vary in differ- 
ent states and in different localities in the 
same state. 

There is another angle to this: How 
many pounds of beef were produced per 
acre? We have an idea that the average 
farmer is more interested in these figures 
than any other, and none of the experi- 
ment stations have taken the pains to re- 
duce their figures to a “‘per acre’’ basis. 
It is rather hard for a layman to do this, 
but it seems to me fair to take the broad 
proposition that a field of corn that pro- 
duces forty bushels of ears will produce 
ten tons of sil Of course these figures 
will vary with different localities and 
different years, but, taking one year with 
another, the above estimate is probably 
fair. 1 know of many farmers who have 
secured twelve to fifteen tons or even more 
silage per acre. In fact, some of the ex- 
periment stations themselves reported a 
yield as high as twenty to twenty-two tons 
per acre. But, assuming, as above stated, 
that the yield of silage be ten tons to the 
acre, then the following figures can be 
worked out: 


i 


Corn Si 
lot lot 
Ibs. ibs. 


Wisconsin produced per acre of land. 235 499 
Missouri produced per acre of land.. 376 654 
Iowa preduced per acre of land..... 256 746 
Kansas produced per acre of land... 204 648 
The above figures mean, in composite, 
that the cattle that were fed corn, in fact 
what is commonly called the cornbelt 
ration, show that the production of beef 
per acre of land is 290 pounds. A com- 
posite or average of the silage fed lots for 
the four states will show a production of 
637 pounds of beef per acre. In other 
words, viewing the matter from a “per 
acre” basis, which we have an idea is the 
way the average cattle fattener would pre- 
fer to view it, by the use of a heavy allege 
ration the four experiment stations men- 
tioned have been able to produce over 
twice as many pounds of beef per acre of 
land. These figures mean that on the aver- 
ge farm which will grow cérn, cane or 
kaffir corn, that it is possible to double the 
production of beef per acre of land by the 
intensive use of silage, according to the 
figures that prevail at the present time. 
In other words, they are not taken from 
experiment station records of some years 
wo but they are taken from experiment 
records for 1919. 
Che experiment stations have done a 
wonderful work and deserve the greatest 
mmendation for the clear manner in 
-h they have presented the various 
ling problems. After all, they have 
gnized that they are the servants of 
public and that they are doing a work 
‘out for them to do. That is, they are 
ig a class of experimental work that 
iverage farmer would not be able to 
‘ertake, and they are doing it in a care. 
scientific and authoritative manner. 


lt is confidence that wins the fight nine 
es out of ten, 
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‘1 T isa 1’%H.P.“Z” Farm En- 
LJ gine — recently perfected after 
three years of experimental 
work and successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


This completes a line of farm 
engines — 16 H.P. to15 H.P. 
—all of which efficiently 
operate on this economical fuel. 
Over 15 million dollars worth 
cf “Z"" Engines on the farms 
of over 200,000 keen farmer 
buyers — are proving to their 
satisfaction that buying a “Z" 
from the local dealer resulted 
as our advertising promised. 
Throttling Governor—Built-in 
Oscillating M. agneto 


Prices—114 H.P. $61.00—3 H.P. 
$100.00 — 6 H. P. $179.00 — 
F.O. B. Factory 





Glso runs on 

Distillate 

Coal (il 
or 
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Buying a “Z" from your local 
dealer assures maximum engine 
value and service. 
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1 want tomail you, POST- BARGAIN; Bar- 


<= PAID, my New, Big, 36-page 
BARGAIN BOOK. yas ey cs 
to choose from. Don’t buy a rod of 
; fence until you get my new ROCK BOTTOM 
PRICES. I'll part re to 40% and sell you 
DAS etter fence. 1 PROVE IT BEFORE YOU BUY. 
- Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid / 
erahheee’ ce has earned a reputation for LONGER LIFE it is a STIFFER, 
INGER FENCE. Made of heavy, acid test anized, Basic Open-Hearth Wire — that’8 

why. SRGER PENCE. , Made uf hears, gon text Galvanised Do it now, 0) 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY, Dept. 564 , Cleveland. Ohio 


Backed by our guarantee, as they are, Successful Farming advertisements 
i present unrivalled opportunities for prospective buyers. 
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THE NEBRASKA FEEDING TEST 


Long Feeding Period Proves Disastrous In Cattle Feeding Experiments 


OUR lots of steers were fed at an average loss of $8.50 per 
head and one lot at a profit of $3.45 per head at the Nebras- 
ka experiment station last winter After the five lots of 
teers each had been fed om different rations for 145 days, 
xhibited te iarmers of the state and reasons for the 
issed. The results would go te indicate that there is 
. slip betwixt the cup amd the lip” in the cattle feeding 
nd he who would sueeeed must be a close student. of 
factors whieh enter inte the business and which make or 
it in the final analysis. 

first lot shown the three hundred farmers in attendance 

en fed a straight ration of corn and 


become. At the end of 182 days the eattle showed profits at 
their then estimated value of $14. t7 on lot one, $2.37 on lot two 
$8.70 on lot three, $3.43 on lot four, and $14.63 on lot five 
Unless he had good grounds to expect an advancing market 
sufficient proportions to offset the greater cost of gain, th, 
average feeder would have done well to have marketed 
the steers at the end of 112 days of feeding. In this cay 
the market fell off as much as eighty-five eents per | 
dred on some of the groups inthe next thirty-three d 
which accounted in a large way for the loss at selling ti 
Fad the market remained steady the jast-lot (five) at | 
would have 
doubtedly | 





Chis is the ration upon which the vast 
ity of cattle are made ready for market 
braska and in fact in many other sections 
Steers in this group showed 

ind one-half pounds per 
will be noted in the final reckoning 

were produced it i loss 
two received the same as group one 
yt tem percent of the gram ration con- 
1 of otlmeal. The effect of individuality 
large variation in 
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cornbelt 
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we was shown in ths 





for their g 
during the | 
month of fe« 
Another in r 
esting thing was 
the comparative 
daily rations 
consumed by the 
cattle in the 
various. lots. The 
three groups re- 
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Che third 
ip received 

n and alfalfa 
did one and 
vddi- 

pwever, 

I given 
ensilage 

they would con- 
sume which 
amounted to an 
iverage of 34 





ip UF steers. On a corn-alf 
they lost money for the feeder 
po Inds per head 

daily during the 

first 112 days. Im justice to the steers it must be stated that 
the ensilage was very poor, much of the corn not having formed 
ears due to drouth conditions during August last year. 

Lot four was fed the same as lot two except that in addition 
to the corn, oilmeal and alfalfa, they likewise received all the 

lage they would consume during the first 112 days, which 
yunted to practically 39 pounds daily. In this group was 
steer which made the lowest gains of the bunch, that in- 
dual putting on only 248 pounds in the entire test. 

Che last group was allowed the same as lot four except that 
hominy feed was substituted for half of the corn, thus making a 
ration of corn, hominy feed, oilmeal, silage and alfalfa. During 
the first 112 days of the experiment these cattle consumed an 

erage of forty-two pounds per head of ensilage daily. 

Che test brought home some very definite truths. For one 
thing it strengthened the commonly held supposition that the 

nger cattle are kept on feed the more expensive their gains 


consumed ap- 
proximately 
twelve pounds 
of grain per head 
and two pounds of alfalfain addition to forty 
pounds of the silage. Coraparimg groups 
three and one, a silage and non-silage fed 
group, we find 14.93 pounds of the inferior 
ensilage saved .16 pounds of corn and 2.53 
pounds of alfalfa thus giving thesilage made 
irom drouth stricken, earless, otherwise 
worthless corn plants a value of $5.60. 

The test showed too that hominy feed 
could well be used in place of corn as a part 
of the fattening steer’s ration. Group five fed 
on hominy as a part substitute for corn were the most econo- 
mical gainers, putting on 3.31 pounds per day during the last 
thirty-three days and doing it at a cost of $20.91 per hundred 
the lowest cost of the five. In lot two where oilmeal was 
given it was evident that. there was no increased gain over lot 
one receiving no oilmeal and the cost of gain was increased. 

The steers used in the experiment were purchased on the 
Omaha market December 19, the average weight at that time 
being 754 pounds and the price being $12.08 per hundred 
pounds. I[t will be noted they were about the average run of 
long yearlings, the kind which the average feeder might expect 
to purchase. Choice feeders on the same date sold for $15 per 
hundred. A week later, Deeember 27th, the steers were started 
on the feeding test at an average weight of 780 pounds. 
Charging the hay, freight and other expenses against th 
cattle, it was found that, based on their weight at the opening 
of the experiment, the cdst price per pound [Continued om page 43 


paid a profit. ey received 
corn, hominy, oilmeal, silage 
and alfalfa. 





145 DAY STEER FEEDING. EXPERIMENT, DEC. 27, 1918 TO MAY 20, 1919 
10 Sceers Per Lot 


per hencd 
s per head excluding pork 
fit or loss including pork 


nly first 112 days 


Oulmeal 


Alfalfa 


Corn 
Heminy 
Oulmeal 
*Silage 
Alfalfa 


Corn 14.15 | Corn 34 
Oilmeal ts 
*Silage 26.30 |*Silage 30.39 
Alfalfa . 2.54 Alfalfa 2.55 
7TS5 778.6 778.7 773.6 
Limi 1102 1bL3.5 1179.2 
7 323. . 334.8 100.6 
2 4 2.76 
2.46 
2.4 
57 
11.72 
1.12 
$20 .07 
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3.0 
1.60 
6.59 


94.05 
80.40 
2.63 
3.54 
185.92 
15.50 
182.78 
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Main works and general 
offices of Midwest Engine 
Company at Indianapolis 




















Hill Pump Works of the Midwest 
Engine Company at Anderson 


















Midwest Engine Company 
Products 


Midwest— Diesel Engine 
Midwest——Hvid Oil Engines 
Midwest—-Parsons Turbines 

(Reaction Type) 

Midwest— Wait Turbines 

(impulse Type) 
Midwest—Tractor Engines 
Midwest— Centrifugal 
Reciprocating and Deep Well 
Pumps and Auxiliaries 
Werkspoor Diesel 
American Licensees 
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of the largest institutions of its kind 
in the world. For half a century this 
organization has specialized in the build- 
ing of engines, and has successfully built 
every type, from the old slide-valve down 
to the most modern Diesel and turbine. 


You will find Midwest equipment in 
every open portin the world—and wher- 
ever you find Midwest equipment you 
will find it giving unusually satisfactory 
service. 

As an example of our capacity and 
ability to do big things right, we pro- 
duced during the war 634,850 horse- 
power for the United States and our 
Allies. 

All of which is of vital importance to 
the farming industry, since it has been 
definitely decided to throw this vast 
reservoir of dependable power into the 
farm field. 

Meanwhile, remember that any prod- 
uct bearing the Midwest trade name is a 
good product, that it is designed by one 
of the strongest engineering boards in the 
world, and built in a factory wherein 
nothing has been omitted that would 
tend to improve the quality of the 
product. 


To EK, Midwest Engine Company is one 


Midwest is one of the biggest names in 
industrial America—it is a name with 
which you personally should become 
familiar. 





INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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This strong guarantee is 
backed by nearly 20 years 
of unexcelled performance, 
during which time Papec En- 
ilage Cutters have always 
equalled—or excelled—every 

claim we have made for them. iF 





“A gas or kerosene engine 
developing as little as 3 
», operates the 10-inch size. 

Other sizes are the 13-ineh, 
16-inch and 19-ineh. 

It pays to “‘own your own” Papec, 
Our 1919 catalog shows how it will 
soon save enough to pay for itself, 
Send for copy tod 

Papec Machine Company 
173 Main Street, Shortsville, N.Y- 
25 Distributing Pointe in U. 5S. 





Free 
$3 pee “ag _-—r to give satisfaction or money 
ackage sufficient for ordinary cases 


munenal KEATE REMEDY CO., 41g, Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


DEATH TO HEAVES! MEW TOR’S 


SEAVE, COUGH, SISTEM 
PER 280 \ROIGES 1108 COMPOUND 

Cures Heaves by correcting the 

eause—Ind cution, Prevents 

Cc age Best Ceon- 

ditioner aad Ww orm Ex- 

eller, 27 yearssale. Three 

arge cans guarantecdto 

cure Heaveser money refunded. The 
aa ( s ineludes Ge war taza) 





isto? n often 
at dealers’ of prepaid | >t ipost. Booklet free, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Voledo, Chie 
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CHANDLEE a CHANDLEE 


$10 teh St.. Washington, 








86 Years dD. 


WANT A SHEEP? 


rd hb» tat 
A Tyter Voodtand 


Ka perience. 








Let Amer liampshire 
Sheep Association send you 
of breeder Write Comfort 
Ave.. DETROIT, MICH. 


vomica and fen 


foot 


immerse 


| colteome timeago but shedoes not come to her milk. 


| limewater to each pint of milk if the milk disagrees 
| with the f 


| wound with c« 
into the hip 


| grass for a month or two would be beneficial 





VETERINARY 


invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consuit our advertising columna, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are vertised for trouble 
with which animals are afflicted and on account of hav- 
ing been scientifically compounded wilt be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded < local 
druggists Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Milkless Sow—My Duroc sow had nine pigs in 
her first litter and had no milk for them, three of 
them dying from starvation. I took the rest and 
tried to raise them on a bottle but lost all of them. 
They all seemed to have fite when they died. 
Ww —_ - advise breeding this sow another time? 

—F. , Montana. 

Fit 4 sow for slaughter as it does not pay to 
retain for breeding any sow that has given no 
proved cross or had trouble with her udder. Shake 
up a little bacon grease in cow's milk and give it 
bloodwarm to new born pigs in very doses 
often. Fits are due to indigestion and giving too 
much at too long intervals. 

Blood Worms—W hat should Ido for a four year 
old mule that has small red worms. He is weak in 
his back and thriftless.—R. H., 

There is no certain cure for b hm worms of colts 
as they get into the mesenteric arteries and cause 
incurable aneurism. This sometimes ends in fatal 
colic I'he worms are bloodsuckers and sap the 
strength of the colt so that it becomes potbellied, 
wer sk and shows pale membranes indicati a 

bloodless condition. Feed generously on crushed 
oats, wheat bran, oilmeal, milk and best of grass 
and hay. Also give a tablespoonful twice daily in 
feed of a mixture of two parts salt and one part each 
of dried sulphate ! iron and ground gentian, nux 


Subscribers are 


Foot Rot—W “= can I do for sheep that have 
foot rot? They have lost their Boole, and some of 
them seer to be quite sick.—L. Minn. 

You should have given a full pak ription of the 
trouble of these sheep, how it started andhow 
the foot is affected. Isolate ted s Witha 
clean, sharp horseshoer's knife cut away every bit 
of loose rotten or diseased horn of the hoof, then 
it for two or three minutes in hot water 
ing all the bluestone (sulphate of copper) 
Afterward turn the treated sheep 

nto a pen on the floor of which slaked lime has been 
aueeed three inches deep. Keep them there for 
twenty-four hours. Repeat the treatment as re- 
quir 

Mare Without Milk—I have a mare that had a 


iffec sheep. 


ee 


contalr 
it will dissolve 


Is there any way that I ean bring her to her milk 
again?—D. W., Wis. 

f good green grass pasture does not induce a 
flow of milk, nothing will. The colt may be raised 
on cow's milk that is poor in butterfat, but it should 
be well sweetened with sugar and should be fed in 
small quantities often and be made bloodwarm at 
feeding time by adding hot water. Add an ounce of 
val and give a dose of castor oil in milk 
if the auimal scours. 

Enlar, Stifle—I have a two year old mare colt 
that had a nail in her foot. This happened two 
weeks before I noticed it when I extracted the nail 
and bathed the foot in turpentine and plugged the 

tton. Her - then swelled up and 
She now has a hard lump about the 
yn her stifle. The lump seems to 
der. What can [ do for 


mize of a quart can <« 
be getting larger and har 
this?—A. H., Ill. 
Never plug a nail pi 
sole to fully expose the 


ree wound. Cut away the 
wound, then inject tincture 
of iodine and afterward bandage absorbent cotton 
upon the part and saturate it with a 1-1000 solution 
of bichloride of mercury two or three times daily. 
The enlargement may be due to infection, but we 
eannot be sure as to that without making an exam- 
ination. We would advise that you clip off the hair 
and rub in veterinary iodex twice daily. When a 
horse is “stifled’’ the patella is dislocated and conse- 
quently the leg is thrust stiffly backward and cannot 
be brought forward. 

Loss of Hair—We have a calf two weeks of age 
that is losing all of ite hair. It seems to be coming 
off all over the body. What causes this and what 
can I do for it?—G. M., 

If youfind that the calf is infested with lice, bathe 
the affected parts with vinegar If lice are not 
found wash the skin with a solution of one tea- 
spoonful of coal tar dip to each teacupful of warm 
Give the calf a dose of castor oil in milk 
rward mix an ounce of limewater in each 
ed daily Indigestion is a common 


loss of hair 
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Thoropin—! have a five year old mare with foal 
that has all swellings on the hocks of both hind 
eet. They are swollen both on the inside and out- 
t the f an erg I 


LK 


a! 


It does 
pus or wind 


the 


f tl int, ab« ML ZE 
to hur her but f ls soft as if 
inst Woul 
for this trouble”—| 

‘puffs” are distensions of the 

f tendons with synovia and may per- | 

ply coat the hock joint with pine tar, 

in with an old brush, and repeat the applica- 
the first is about worn off { run on 
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MEYER ———, 


CUP ELEVATOR 


INSTALLED IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE 


you 


ae 
Saves three-fourths your time—mak« 
man’s time worth four—Saves all the 
Grain, Built strongest, Special Elevat 
Chain 6000 lbs. breaking strain,2-inch bx 
ing surface, fits perfectly oversprocket 
positively no friction—lasts a lifetime. 


Elevates Wheat, Oats or Ear Corn, 


50 BUSHELS IN 3 MINUTES 


Special Pian of Installing Assures Satistaction. 

Vatuable biue prints of latest modet erfb with lar,-» 

Catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free. 
MEYER MFG. CO. Box 260 Morton, Iiis. 
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WE WANT YOUR 


WOOL 


HIDES PELTS 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
QUICK CASH RETURNS 


“Old Reliable” and get 
Write for price list. 


Ship to the 
a Square Deal. 


McMILLAN 
FUR & WOOL CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


$420 Extra Profit 


raham of Middleton, Mo., says in 

= mS test that $80 worth of Milkoline made 
him an extra profit of $42 a. Hundreds of others 
from coast to coast say the same thing. 
Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little booklet that tells all about 
Milkoline (buttermilk made better for feeding) and 
how when fed according Societies it costs but 2c a 
gallon. Makes hogs and =< digest their fee: — 
saves tine and money. Ask for free copy of booklet 
and our thirty day tris! offer. 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO. nonsas cry, miseourt 


DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 


FOR 
ABSORBINE 
will reduce them and a no blemishes 


ADE MARK REG.U 
Stops lameness pe. Does not blister 
orremovethe hair, and horsecan be worked 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 

W.F. Young, INC., 9S Temple $t., Springfield, Mase 


Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.0 (war tax paid) a bottle 
under a positive guarantee since 1896 — yowr 
money refunded tf it fails, Write today for 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 Illustrations. ft is FREE. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemisis, 24) Unien Stock Tards, Chicage 























COST OF KEEPING WORK HORSES 


What does it cost to keep a work horse? 
Recent investigations by the State Agri- 
cultural College of Missouri show that 
exclusive of depreciation, the average cost 
of keep per head of 75 farm work horses 
during 1912 and °13 was $92.33. In 1914, 
the average keep of 115 head of horses 
was $95.58, and in 1915, 132 averaged 
$36.63. This makes an average for the 


whole period of three years of $91.22. 
lhe cost of feeding was 72 percent of 
the total cost of keeping the farm work 


horse. On farms where feed cost per head 
ran lowest, which was an average of $45.69 
er head, the horses were fed an average 
of 10.3 bushels of oats per head. On 
farms where the feed cost per head ran the 
highest, the average being $93.25 per head, 
41.6 bushels of oats per head of work 
stock were used. On farms where corn 
ised in place of oats the average feed 
per head was $58.79. Approximately 
the same amount of work was received 
from the horses fed on this ration as on 
farms which fed oats. 

During the three years the average 

int of labor per horse was found to be 
1165 hours, 1164 hours and 1127 hours, 
respectively. Medium-work on a moder- 
ate ration proved more economical from 
the viewpoint of horse labor cost than 
did the heaviest working of the horses 
with the most liberal feeding—or the 
lightest working with approximately a 
maintenance ration. The college figured 
that the most economical method for the 
average cornbelt farm would be to keep 
sufficient work stock so that each horse 
would not have to do more than an 
average of 1400 or 1500 hours of work 
One would not be justified, however, in 
keeping such a large supply of horses as 
to make the average amount of labor per 
horse less than 800 hours. 

Records were kept on mules and geld- 
ings as compared with mares. It was 
found that mules would do more work on 
a given cost than either geldings or mares 
but that the geldings will do more work 
than mares. 


THE NEBRASKA FEEDING TEST 
Continued from page 40 


was the same as the purchase price on the 
market, namely $12.08 per hundred and 
the cattle were charged into the experi- 
ment at this figure. 

The feeds used during the test were 
valued as follows: corn, $1.50 per bushel 
r $2.68 per 100 pounds; hominy fee 
$2.68 per 100 seule: ensilage $6 per ton 
and alfalfa hay $30 per ton. 

During the past winter there was a wide 
variation of feed costs but the prices used 
were the average paid by farmers in var- 
ious sections of the state for the entire 
winter. At the end of 112 days and in | 
at 145 days the cattle were appraised by | 
cattle buyers from the shockgunis and | 
conclusions based on these estimated | 
values. Seven hogs followed each up 
and the value of the pork produced 
credited to the steers. 


PROOF OF PUREBREDS 


The world’s record sale for purebred 
cattle of all breeds was broken during a 
two day sale of Aberdeen Angus at Man- 
ning, lowa, on June 3rd and 4th. At this 
sale 171 head of highly bred animals sold 
at an average of $2200 per head or a grand 
total of almost $400,000. The animals 
were owned by the firm of Escher and 
Ryan and were all of the famous Black-| 
bird, Blackcap and Erica families. Charles 
Escher of Botna, Iowa, has been one of 
the foremost Angus breeders for a number 
ot years and has frequently been a heavy 
winner at the International and other live- 
stock shows. It is safe to assert that the 
recent sale, however, entirely caps the 


















This light tractor is endowed 
with surplus power for pulling three 
plows through any soil. Its extra 
big cylinder a yaad §o-inch bore It’s the all-the-year-’round tractor — eco- 
and 6-inch stroke) can walk away nomical and efficient Spring, Summer, 
with any 3-plow job—as well as Autumn and Winter. 


Send for Free 1919 Catalog ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 50A Quincy, Illinois 


furnish power to spare for any and 
every kind of belt work. The Allwork 
is absolutely guaranteed t6 burn 
kerosene successfully. 

















climax in long years of suc ul livestock 
production. 





Allwork, 


PTO*R*®S 


BACKED BY 12 YEARS OF TRACTOR EXPERIENCE 
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NEW MAP OF EUROPE 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 10c 
Where is Armenia? 


Where were the American boys fighting in Russia when withdrawn from the field? 

Where were the final battle lines on the western Italian, Balkan, and Turkish fronts? 

Where is Czechosiovakia, the home of the Czechs and North Slavs, and what wore the*former 
countries that now comprise this new republic? 

What dves enlarged Roumania consist of? 

What former countries now comprise Greater Servia? 

How many men were enlisted in the various armies of the Great War? 

What was the money cost of the war? 

How many men were killed and how many were permanently disabled in the various armies 
of the war? 

All these questions and many others that have been solved by the great Peace Conference, 
are answered on the new Map of Europe that we have had published for the readers of 
Successful Farming. 

On the back of the map is a vast amount of information in the form of statistics about the 
various countries of Europe, a list showirig the loction and population of principal cities 
of Europe, and the text of the Fourteen Points of the conditions of peace as laid down by 
President Wilson. = : 

Thisis a large map measuring 24x24. The map shows the old bour ‘aries of the Europear 
countries and the new boundries as being planned by the Peace’Conference 

As a service to readers of Successful Farming, we are supplying this map practically at cost 
We would like to see a copy of the map gointo the home of everyone of our subscribers 
Send 10 cents in stamps or coin for the map now while you have the matter in mind. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE FARMER’S SERVICE STATION 
DES M. NES, - - - - IOWA 
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INDIANA ORGANIZES DAIRYING 


Systemized Effort Brings Better Prices for Dairy Products 


FrRPMODAY St. Joseph 
county and northern 
Indiana boast of an 

organization that has been 

n the making for the past 

four that 

has only reached a definite 
head during the past few 
months. Regardless of 
the short time it has been 
in existence the Farmers 


years but one 


Cooperative Association 
i ot onlv attracted the 
ersonal attention of 

every user Of milk and its 
products in tl of 

northern Indiana but 
has enthused the or- 
dinary or grain tarmer 

o the extent that he 
i‘ uid special stress 
} S mit production 
Ag result the county 
na t present sixty- 
five more dairies than 
it had previous to the King Se 
incorporation of the 


iwociation. The association was formed and has held to its 
urpose in such a way that not only are the producers profiting 
the consumers as well. Thru extensive 

tional Dairy Council, people have been 
und its products are of much 


| 

by the project but 
‘ } the N 

stand that milk 


iver ang ry 





brought t ! 
adn \ to the human as body builders than are other 
wis that have been used so often on the American table instead 
‘ | ict 
\ MLULCeT of energy to the bod) the Department of 
A or } nited States says milk t 12 cents quart 
R mut sirlom steak at 17 cents per pound Milk 
nT t retails 12 cents a quart in St. Joseph county while 
retails at 28 cents per pound. Such facts as the 
‘ been placed before the publie until at present they 
have e to believe them thru the actu test und today 
f St. Josenh junty are consurn 2.000 gallons of 
la year ago altho » cer gher 
e 
y “ simple nd the results were 
I ym of sucl corporation much 
val , ( | before the ition is brought 
1 ' t i ilts t niy seen But the 
ttr i rticular county and with this organ- 
ion t re cleal nevitable only a few weeks 
iz he 1 wa porated, organizers thoroly 
ied the I t ‘ unt of t msumer as 
he prod to dete! r not the project 
ld 1 wonl an ) ith, maf necial way as 
_ 
The corporatl + aul orpol ed and the articles filed 
h the state with eapital stock 6f $100,000. ‘This amount 
s raised i , the subscription ~ dairvimen of the county. 
1} tock was ned for sale on Mond morning ind before 
r lowll Saturd iftert th r mou had been 
bscribed ia 
I r st 
\W h + 
’ ' 
I I na 
} 
‘ b ; ‘ 
| 
‘ } | 
cal f 
entire ¢ ud —s —_—= a 


By SHERROD N. VAUGHN 


ris Pontiae Johanna Boy, head of the herd of Albert Fulk, Pres. of the Association 



















ling the stock and the 
corporation. The lat- 
ter provision was mac 
because a great 

ber of gram farmer 
wished to hold st 
im the corporatior t 
did not have 

Stockholders 
not required to take up their entire 
scription but were allowed to pay t 
percent of their shares at once and « 
tended time was given on the balanc: 

A point which was worked out by the 
directors of the association was conclusive 
evidence that they en- 
deavored to give the 
consumer the big end 


of the deal whenever 
possible They ar- 
ranged at once, to 
handle all milk pro- 


duced by the farmers 
of the county 
wished to 80 dispose if 
their produce. 

As has been the ls- 
tom in the past, the producer brought his own milk to the cen- 
ters and disposed of it to the retailers. The case often happened 
that his particular retailer was unable to handle all his milk and 
as no contract existed between producer and retailer, concern- 
ing the handling of all his milk he was forced to either spen: 
considerable time in finding a retailer or his milk was returne: 
to the dairy to be either made into butter or cottage cheese at a1 
expense of time and labor, or was fed to pigs at a big loss. 

Very few dairymen have the time and can go to the trouble 
of separating a little milk that may have been !:i% over, t 
make butter or other milk products of and consequently the pigs 
are the winners of the milk, which is a very good hog feed but 
too expensive. 

The fundamental purpose of the association was based on 
this particular point, that of disposing of any and all milk pro- 
duced by the dairymen of the county. The milk is purchased 
on a butterfat basis which eliminates any skimming or “water- 
ing,’ that may have been practiced on the farm formerly. The 
test of the milk is recorded and from time to time the county 
milk tester examines the retailers’ milk to insure honesty on his 
part. Therefore with these safeguards the fault of poor quality 
milk is always traced to its origin and action follows. 

Due to this process of disposing of all milk by the association, 
the dairymen may produce as much as they care to and are 
assured that it will be disposed of at a reasonable price. In 
some instances the @airymen haul their own milk by motor to 
the central stations of the association and plans are being form- 
ulated for motors controlled by the corporation to call for the 
milk and return it to the plan*s. 

tetailers receive their milk from the stations and the re- 
mainder is separated and made into butter or cottage cheese 
and is in turn disposed of thru the milk retailers or direct from 
the plants. Since no loss falls on the dairymen, they are able 


who 


0 


to figure a fair profit on their business at a few cents less on the 
gallon than they formerly did 
self ible 


Therefore, the retailer finds him- 
» handle the products at a reduced rate, which in turn 
allows the consumer 3 
reduction For these 
reasons the milk 
duction in the county 
has been increased con 
siderably, but the con 
sumers have increased 
with them and ar 
continuing to increase 
in the use of milk prod 
ucts until the associa 
tion finds but little left 
after the day’s ret 
business to conve! 
into other eatables f 
the tables. 

As a direct. result of 
the success of the dis 
position of the milk 
question by the asso- 
ciation, more than one- 
half of the dairymen of 
the county have found 
that greater efficiency 
and production can be 
(Continued on page 48. 
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seldom encountered in farm 


trade-mark. 


equaled by its extreme simplicity and . ps 
accessibility, It is a tried and proven 
success, Built to do the work—not 
to meet a price. 
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Twin City 12-20—the most powerful tractor in its class 

















W*. gave this Twin City 
12-20 the opportunity to 


prove itself a worthy member 
of the famous Twin City Line 
on every farm task conceivable. 
We subjected it to heavy strains 


work, We are proud to trust 
it with our reputation and our 


a 
power and strength are only “fe , 
spur-gear transmis- 
1 sion (running in oil) with two forward 
$ speeds, direct drive on both. Though 
completely enclosed and dust-proof, 
is quick and easy access to all 
moving parts. 


rin } Dp Other important features include: re- 
en | as ‘Y, “_ movable cyliader sleeves; counterbal- 
. 2S. aD anced 

», 02 


The Twin City Line is 
built by one of the 
largest tractor organi- 
zations in the world. 
This is important to 
every farmer. Write 
today for full details. 


? 
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The New twin City All-Steel Thresher 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Manufactarers of the Famous Twin City 16-30, 25-45, 40-65 and 60-90 Tractors 


Twin City 16-30 


Bransiag. Denver, Cele.s Dos Motnes, bag Flocsta, Ms Ling*tn, Distributors — Twin City Co. at St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Su i argo, IN. 1.3 Ssreat K jont.; Salt Lake City, Uta ; Houston, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex.; Amarillo, Tex.; Crowley, 
Spokane, Wash. Ley t= Ween, Cieaaey La.; Baskerville & Dahl, Watertown, S. D.; Frank O. Renstrom 

Export Office-—154 St.. Vork City. Co., San Francisco, Calif. 





12-20 Kerosene Tractor 





We say conservatively that the 
Twin City 12-20 Tractor delivers 
25% more than its rated horse- 
power. It is equipped with the 
famous 16-valve (valve-in- 
head), 4-cylinder engine, which 
is unrivaled for power, strength 
and stamina, This double-valve area 
means complete clearance of burnt 
ca ——<—T- gases, a pure fuel mixture, and there- 

DES “ag fore more power and lower fuel cost. 
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VAILE-KIMES 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
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Did you know that for 30¢ a month 
you can operate a Valle-Kimes Water 
Supply System? 

It will pump the water for washing 
the clothes in the laundry, and the 
dishes in the kitchen. It will save a 
woman many a backache and many a- 
more serious trouble. 

It will water the stock, keep the lawn 
green and fresh, make work more easy, 
labor more productive and profit more 
plentiful. 

This exceedingly low operating cost 
is just one of the features of V&K 
Water Supply Systems. They are very 
quiet, smooth running, self-starting, 
self-stopping, self-priming, and they re- 
quire no attention except to replenish 
the of! about once a year. 

Write for free book. I@ will pay 
you to read it. 


THE VAILE-KIMES CoO. 
Dayton, Ohio 








The Vaile-Kimes Co., 
Dept. E.1, Dayton, Ohio, 

Gentlemen :—Please send me free book on | 
water supply. 


Name......... 


Addreas . 











KEROSENE 
GASOLINE 








Buy direct— Cash or Terms. Save big 
money on this all-stcel outfit, Get Quick Shipment 
WITTE Engines take less fuel—easy to use—big 
surplus power. Best for ensilage cutters, blowers, 
threshers. 10 years ahead of old-style makes. Every 

art of engine guaranteed as lon as you own it—no 

strings’’—no time limit, Write for New Book Today. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1615 Oakiend Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1615 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pe. 


95 
Upward ~ GREAM 
SEPARATOR, 


On trial. New, well 
made, easy running, 
easily cleaned, per- 9 
fect skimming separator. Skims ° 
warm or cold milk. Different from 
picture which shows largercapacity 
machines. Our guarantee protects 

you. Get our plan of easy - 
























|| spot beneath the tank, and then upward. 
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INSTALLING WATER SYSTEMS IN| 
THE BARN 

The place that we moved onto needed | 
a new barn and when we built, it was of | 
the combination basement type. With | 
only stanchions for a dozen cows, and our 
dairy endeavors accordingly cut to a/| 
moderate range, we realized the necessity 
of running water. 

It is often thought unsatisfactory to | 
have horses and cows under the same roof, 
but we thought by special arrangement, 
by it would prove out all right, which it 

} | 

Another thing commonly thought un- 
wise which we did, was to put the sepa- 
rator room in the barn. In this case, odors 
that would ordinarily get into the separ- 
ator room are kept out by a tight door. 
The first floor of the barn is of concrete, | 
and likewise the walls of the separator | 
room. These keep the interior cool, and | 
it is very seldom that there is any notice- 
able odor about the milk or milk utensils. 

For the water supply, a wood tank was 
constructed on the walls of the separator 


| 









Figs 





This sup- 


room, as shown in figure one. 
ylies water to two concrete tanks located 
in the horse part, and in a north shed, and 
is high enough to run water to an outside 
tank, as well as keep a cool supply on tap 


at the faucet near the separator. Figure 
two shows the arrangement of the sepa- 
rator room. 

The pipes were run underground to a 


An emergency valve, for use in case of a 
leak elsewhere, was also placed in the inlet 
pipe. 

As far as cost, arrangement, and con- 
venience are concerned, this has proven 
satisfactory for several years. Water is 
drawn and the room flushed out once a 









































MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
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and handsome free catalog. Whether 
airy is large or small, write today. 
Westernerders from Western points. 


American Separator Co. 
Bex 6059 Bainbridge, M. ¥, 


by removing odore— 
2 stopping bacterial growth, cooling and serating 
Recommended by leading creameries 
and producers. The lm od CHAMPION Milk Cool- 
er-Aecrator, Write forepecial offer. Descriptive 
folder free. Insist upon the nuine Champion 


~ 
Champion Milk Cooler Co. , Dept. B, Cortland, N.Y. 



















day. 


off. Occasionally we wash the milk dishes 
here also, an oil stove having been pro- 


of flooding the haymow is done away with 
by an overflow pipe which runs from the 
top of the tank to a sand pit beneath the 
floor. 


This escapes thru a small opening 
in the wall into the gutter, where it runs 


vided for the purpose of heating. Danger 
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This 
CONCRETE 
Manure Pit 


will cost you 
nothing 


The horses and cows 
will pay for it. 

Unless stable manure is 
kept so that the valuable 
liquid contents are saved, 
50 per cent of the fertiliz- 
ing value of the manure is 
lost. An average horse or 
cow produces annually 
manure worth $35. The 
liquid portion is worth 
nearly half of this. A con- 
crete manure pit will save 
it all. So you see how the 
horses and cows can pre 
sent you with a concrete 
manure pit free of charge. 
Build one now and get the pro 
fits from this form of saving. 


Ask for our free booklet tell- 
ing how to build Concrete 
Manure Pits. Write our nea 
est district office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 

Atlanta Helena New York 

Chicago Indi lis Parkersburg 

Dallas Kansas City Pittsburgh | 

Denver Los Angeles Salt Lake City 

Des Moines Milwaukee Seattle 

Detroit Minneapolis St. Loui 
Wash ington 


Concrete for Permanence 
|; —__ | 











The barn is 48 feet square, and all of 
the inside finish is done in concrete, in- 
cluding the lower three feet of the stalls. 
The other two tanks mentioned were built 
into the corners, and are of concrete. Even 
in winter, these seldom freeze, and provide 
tempered water the year around.—D. R, V. 


THIEVING CREAM SEPARATORS 
The low-producing cow is not the only 
leak in the dairy in these days of high 
prices for butterfat. The cream separator 
that holds back a part of the fat and puts 
it in with the skimmilk takes a toll that is 
surely worth looking after. I figured up 
the losses of some of my neighbors the 
other day, and to say I was amazed is 
using a mild expression. 
{ good cream separator will skim within 
three-tenths of one percent of the butter- 
fat. That is, the skimmilk it turns out 
will not contain over that amount of fat. 
Three-tenths of one percent is just about 
the limit, too. Many separators will skim 
to one-tenth of one percent if handled 
properly. One man I know of is using a 
separator that is eight years old. It has 
been a good one, and would be today if it 
was given a little attention. He milks 
five cows, and averages close to 120 pounds 
of milk @ day the year around. He had his 
skimmilk tested and it contained six-tenths 
me percent of fat. He is losing at least 
ee-tenths of one percent of fat daily. 
On the face of it that seems very little. 
But just consider what he is losing: One 
percent of 120 pounds is 1.2 pounds. 
rhree percent of 1.2 pounds is .36 pounds, 
or over a third of one pound of butterfat 
that this man loses daily. Figuring this 
t 60 cents, that man has been losing 20 
cents every day. That means $1.40 a 
week, $73 a year. That is the profit from 
mighty good cow. One can buy a ton of 
S cottonseed meal for that, or better still, he 
can make a goodsized payment towards 
a fine machine. Figuring butterfat at that 
te, every one tenth of one percent of 
butterfat equals seven cents to the man 
milking five ordinary cows. 

Many times it is only a few minor things 
that need attention. Maybe the machine 
is not level; maybe a boy turns too slow, 
or maybe the bowl is not screwed tightly 
iS together. Whatever the cause, such a loss 
is too great to go unheeded. 

lhe moral of it is to have your skimmilk 
tested at least once every two months and 

ck up on your cream separator. The 
cream buyer that cheated his patrons out 
of that amount of cream would rightly be 
considered a thief.—A. C. P. 


e MUSLIN FOR SCREENING STABLE 
p The writer has been in a good many 
dairy barns where efforts have been made 

keep the fly evil ata minimum. He has 
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: seen all sorts of means used to this end. 
| The most satisfactory results were ob- 
” tained, according to his observation, in 


places where ordinary unbleached muslin 
was used as screening on both door and 
window openings. The use of this gives a 
ery subdued light. On first entering, the 
mpression is that of semi-darkness. The 
soon becomes accustomed to the light 

nd finds it most agreeable by which to 
rk. Flies have n observed to be 
ich fewer in places so screened than 
ere ordinary wire coverings were used. 
reason, perhaps, that fewer flies work 

to the muslin stable is owing to the fact 
the interior appears far darker to 

m than does the interior of a stable 
tected with wire screening. Many of 
hem undoubtedly turn back for this 
son at the door when they find it open. 

s which are carried in on the animals 
less active in the subdued light and 

n remain quietly on the woodwork 

| rafters. In covering the door open- 











ngs it is a good plan to fit them with 
screen door frames or with wooden frames | 

inted on roller bearings which permit | 
of their being pushed to either side.—O. C. 
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DE LAVAL 


“The Distinguished Service” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


There is service built into every part of a 
De Laval. Forty years of leadership in cream 
separator construction have made it the un- 
questioned leader in close skimming, light run- 
ning, easy cleaning, and durability. 


The De Laval is sold through local agents who 
are well informed with regard to the machine 
and the Company’s policy. These agents local- 
ize the Company’s service. They carry repair 
parts in stock and are trained to give intelligent 
advite and prompt help, in order. to insure com- 
plete separator satisfaction and continuity of 
service. 


There is a De Laval agent in every dairy 
community throughout the world—a constant 
reminder of the fact that when you buy a 
De Laval,the pov, vin! feels that its 


obligation to you has just started. 





It is because of these facts that 
the De Laval has been justly called 





‘‘The Distinguished 
Service Separator.”’ 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York Chicago 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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PLAN NOW FOR WINTER FEEDING 

Most farmers expect to add to the 
dairy herd in the spring by raising heifers. 
If such is the case, now is the time to 
begin to plan for the feed for next year’s 
stock. "na test extending over six winters 
in which 77 animals were used, the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College found the fol- 


low rati to be , st satisfactory 
Wipest p osst te adrages eee oe eee SE National Giant Steel Elevate 


we will cond you eny-gise Ma- of ail kinds: 
send y. —~g 1: i ~~ Has 16 angles to thesection, other 





festic Cream Separato “Silage ¢ . r » hay limited to 
somearinen in even binhoet preys Silage at will; legumé hay limit it ' Has greater capacity. Runs casic: h- 
= 6. Ds wevekuunest. about six pounds daily; and two pounds | §f quires less power to operate. Equipped wth Com, 
. P Heifers ; ages ive mon Sense Feeder. Cribs 60 bush: to & 
bd yey 2 oe of corn daily. ys whey all ages — minates. Screen ln bata Rewpe out i 
eent ‘ ‘ c ake gi Ss somewnhs preventing rottage ei ie features, 
: on this ration and make gains somewha seorenting sottpos, AE Saatranto Soumures, 


« time of servic 8 


Must Be Best above normal. 

woasible to build ¢ more, eff. “Silage and a legume hay both fed at National Giant Inside Fle vie 
it, make first parment ob will, make one of the most satisfactory We make the best line of elevators on the market 

Ask for Free Catalog and Crib Pians. , 


days af ter arrival; . 
ance in equal 60 “tay rations, and give considerably larger gains | 
! PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 6O0Grove Si_.BLOOMINGTOR, UL 








‘Tied return. We 





r ¥ act entio- 
o pay Troight | ngth way Fa Bot than alfalfa or other legumes fed alone. 
FREE reasoge why you should have a On this ration, heifers more than re 


me Majestic. Wonderful bargains in farm engines 
and farm equipment, all op our famous po- months old as a rule make normal growth 
money-down, year-to-pay Farm Credit Plan a hy ga lu . th winterine : " C. lves 
The Hartman Co, ™ ring € l € ing season. a Cs 
eat sh asad’ younger than this need some grain in HONOR-BILT 
addition for normal growth with good pl @le) =. ANS 
results. When silage and legume hay are | § 
both fed at will, the animals will consume Known everywhere as the ¢ 2 3) 
about two pounds of silage to one of hay. | Standardin quality. Exclusive 
“Leg » |} fed at il with ¢ | Patented Adjustable and Scayes <= ri — 
Agume hay ted at wi with two or features mean better wear, service, G 
| three pounds of corn or other grain daily, and satisfaction. Twelve styles— \' 
'makes an entirely satisfactory ration for a typeisroveryneet, Give weather- \/ 
aime of oa wm Oe és athe to proof doors_that always push or 
“2 euers Of any age trom six moots pull easily. Your dealer who hand- 
“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corre- g@ | Within a few weeks of freshening. Fast the famous Myers line of Samos 
pated, Deanding Seem. Fulnted er Calvenised Reet: results may be obtained from silage fed| and Hay Tools gee ~~ lag 
ings, Sidings, Wa board, P aints, ete., direct to yx . . . : |H ngers. Let him 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Pri: Positively greatest |alone for roughage if legume hay 1s not | ‘g at, out .. striking | | 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. javailable. With this feed about two | 4 x provements or 3 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles | pounds of a concentrate should be sup- 
cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopainting lied daily of which one-half may well 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, Ore, rust, lightning proof ~ a high protein feed auch as linseed or! 

Free Roofing Book cottonseed oilmeal, the remainder of the! 


Get our wenteremy ration being corn, or other grain if the 
samples. We Sell direct cost is less a pound than for the corn. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


from factory to youand The animals will be more contented and 











save you money Ask 
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, for Book No. 756 | will thrive somewhat better if they also a 
- . | ——_ = have access to some dry feed such as oat 
LOW PRICED GARAGES : a | straw, corn fodder, or hay. Light Weight 
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EE one which is known to give satisfaction is 
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to the outbuildings for lighting purposes. 
Litter carriers and drinking fountains have 
been installed. These are some of the bet- 
ter and more modern features that have 
heen added to the-dairies, which show that 
thru the advantages derived from the 


association, the dairymen are confident 


of success. ‘ 

As stated by the president of the cor- 
poration, Albert Fulk, the fundamental 
purpose was the milk —. but the 
cooperative association does not intend to 
stop with the disp« sing of this proposition 
but instead is lending considerable time 
to the bettering of the marketing of other 
products of the farm, including grain and 
stock. 

4 great advantage the organization had 
over a number of other such enterprises 
was the exceptionally good management 
and leaders who were selected from the 
start. Mr. J. E. Roberts, a milk expert 
and organizer, was named as the manager 
of the organization. He entered the work- 
ing of the pre ject with ideas derived from 
the operation of other organizations and 
was able to determine at once whether or 
not one idea or another suggested could be 
advantageously worked out. In this man- 
ner every step that has been taken by the 
organization es been followed by success. 

The grain and stock farmer was not 
particularly interested in the disposition 
of the milk question, but found his object 
as a stockholder when the matter of pur- 
hasing necessities for the betterment of 
the farm and the handling of his grain and 
stock were taken up. 

It has been found that by purchasing 
thru the corporation the agriculturist in 
f fencing, fertilizer, seeds and other 
iterial can realize a great saving not 
nly on the initial cost but on the divi- 
dends which he derives from his purchases 
tock. During the past summer one 
sociation of northern Indiana disposed 
of wheat for the grain farmers and as a 
result the farmers realized six cents more 
on the bushel than they would, had they 

their grain to the elevators of the 
county. Fencing was purchased by farm- 
ers of the association at a saving of sixteen 
cents on the rod which means a big item 
when hundreds of rods are purchased at a 
time. 

Due to the heavy losses which every 
dairyman of the county had experienced 
during the past few years, the organiza- 
tion was perfected with very little diffi- 
culty. Every dairyman of note found it to 
his advantage to join the association, since 
he was not only sure of disposing of his 
milk thru its channels but was assured of 
un additional profit over that which he 
ordinarily received. 

Retailers are not forced to purchase 
their goods from members of the associa- 
tion or thru the association, but have the 
privilege of going to non-members if they 
desire. Nevertheless, they turn to the 
organization, since they are able to get all 
they wish from one central station and 
need not go to various parts of the city or 
county for their products. 

To be a member of the association gives 
the dairymar a little advantage over the 
non-member dairyman, since he, by dis- 
posing of his produce thru the organiza- 
tion, fattens up his dividends which are 
semi-annually. The man with but 
w shares of stock may draw more 
lends than the one with a greater num- 
n case he does a far greater amount of 
ess thru the-company than does his 
v-member who has more stock. For 
reason it is advantageous for him to 
se of his produce thru the company. 
H n do so at a less expense than the 
I 1ember who must work under adverse 


tions. 


sold 


Corn fodder and timothy are all right in 
proper places but they are not the 


raw materials to put into the dairy cow for | 


ighest amount of production 
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Made of stoutest canvas, Lasts for years. 


lutely water-proof, 


Write Today for folder 


Department 11 


Don’t Let The 


“i 


Rain Ruin 


Your Hay and Machinery 
=RYOUR MACHINER 


Protect your tractor and all other farm implements from 
the weather, and you'll get longer and better service from them. 


Baker Canvas Covers 


are the best, most economical and practical covers that you can buy. 
Quickly stored when not in use. 
tured by a company that has made everything in canvas goods since 1870, 
Dryduck Paulins are covers especially treated to withstand mildew, They are 
twear two ordinary covers, 


Manufac- 


and prices. You may order direct from us 


if you can’t conveniently get BAKER PAULINS in your town, 
BAKER & LOCKWOOD, “The Big Tent House” 
Hansas 


City, 





A Billion Bushels 
of Wheatin 1919! 
RECOR D breaking 

crop—and every 
bushel worth $2.25! 
You should be sure 
that you store, cure 
and protect your 
share of this golden 
crop-—save every 








grain of it. The 
| Duro Iron Bin—made of 20 gauge cop- 
|per iron, galvanized-ventilates-protects- 
is vermin proof-portable-the only bin suitable for 
both corn and wheat. Complete with metal bot- 
tom, side, and roof filling doors, emptying gate and 
pipe, inside shovel guard for large door. Easily 
erected—small wrench only tool necessary. Special 
rice on these sizes in stock: 250 bu. $95.00; 325 
»u. $120.00; 525 bu. $170.09; 850 bu. $234.00. 
1250 bu. $300.00. Terms—25% cash with order. 





NEW TIRES 


About Half Price 
Seconds Direct from Factory 


Ethics pigh-clese standard tires exclusively 
jected for slight blemishes or tmperfee 
tions. Perfect otherwise Should give ae good 
mileage as Firsts, which are guarant for 
6,000 miles. 30x3 --S 9.10 
19.25) 
19.72) 







30x3 1-2-$11.55 33x4-- 
32x34-2- 13.50 34x4-- 










ALL SIZES. §2.00 deposit on each tire with 
order. Money refunded if not satisfactory 







Ave. 


Mid-West Tire To 








We want one exclusive repre- 
p sentative in each locality to use 
and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply. 
@Y hand made tires, Guara d 
6000 Miles. (No seconds) raises pr 


eo 
ed. Donot 


aid on approval. le sections furp 
; until you get our doecial ry t . Write 
ai MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
x O21 Oak St. Kansas City, 








Patented and manufactured only by 
The C. C. Fouts Co., 
670 Wood St., Middletown, Ohio 


ee A FARM 
eM aire Ne 


LIGHT AND POWER PLANT 

: ATIC« (Specified standard 
NOT EVEN A by the U. S. Govt.) Full 
SUTTON TO 



































Automatic the only 
plant that starts and 
stops itself. Built with 
General Electric gener- 
ator, Schebler carbure- 
tor, Stewart Vacuum 
Gasolne System and 
Willard Batteries — 
Bulitin eight sizes— 
from et ts to 1000 
lights. rite for illus- 
trated catalogue. 

Consolidated Utdities Corpora- 
tien, 730 Michigan Ave. Chica- 
bs M., Feet Oistributers 
eputable Dealers Wanted 

















model or drawing for 

Preliminary Ex amination- 

Booklet free Highest refer 
ences. Best results. Prompines assure 

| Watson EB, Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F St. , Washington D. « 


Send 





PATENTS 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Canse and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin WN. Bogue, 1406 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
Knitting Yarn, For Socks or Sweaters 


A special price as long as yarn lasts. Four skeins 
for $1.50; Twenty skeins or 434 lbs. to bale, price 
per bale $7.25. A postal card will bring samples 
Send for them to 


THE LITCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 








Litchfield, - - Minnesota. 
Write for our free illustrated guid 
book. “HOW TOOBTAIN A PAT 
ENT”. Send model for sketch and d« 

scrintion for our opinion of its patentable nature - Free 


ENCES. Reasonas te Tr nua 


Hiauest Rerer 


cl Promet SERVICE 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 784 Ninth, Washington, 0. 





. | u o 

inner armor for auto tires. Prevent blowouts and 
netures. Double tire mileage. Easily applied 

any tire between casing and tube Price w 

Details free. Agents wanted. Libera! profit 

Am. Auto Accessories Co. Dept. 619, Cincinnati,O. 


a 
If you have an invention writ« 
for our guide book. “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT’ Send 


model or sketch and description and we will give our 
opinion of ite patentable nature ANDOLPH &2CcO,.. 
Dept. 32 - : - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PICK CHICKENS THE RIGHT WAy 


Dry Picking is the Cleanest and Quickest 


\DLY picked chickens will cause you a money loss of diameter and is suspended by a cord. With th 
from two to six cents a pound, give you a reputation at shackle the wings of the bird should be level with 
the market of selling poor grade chiekens and at the same No. 2. As soon as the throat vein is cut and the | 
time cut down your profits in other ways. The right way to tured, grasp the wings in the left hand, being sure | 
pick chickens is also the quickest way, saving valuable time. the neck. Grasp the tail with the right hand, thu 
The tnited States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued the most 
practical and helpful instructions on 


chicken picking in existence. By PULL TAIL FEATHERS FIRST 
WEAVY WING FEATHERS NEX 


No.5 






then 








following thes rn the 
illustrated in- wrist twist 
structions one can out the feather 
scarcely go wrong. as the turns 
Torn skins PLUCKING BREAST AND SIDES. \ upward. 
“burnt” wings No. F No. 3. ill the 
and legs, due to 4 large wing feath- 
continued and x ers next Hold 
rough ‘‘strip- . y the hand with the 
ping pin feath- ; : thumb vard 
ers that show, dis- Grasp as ma! 
colored necks be- feathers 
caus the neck can in on 
feathers wer Jerk the 
pulled first in- with : ary 
stead of last quick downwar 
these things bring ~ movement. Or 
bout a low price rab for sm: 
market Birds. t 
Much of the large. 
loss results from No. . Now 
roughing,”’ when for the bre nd 





sides. 


the wishbone. 


> 3 _ (oo 
Bie oy 
the quills and Sy 
most of the soft ae : 
feathers are re- = F Take large 
moved. The few J fuls. Seiz 


hand- 


th tl 


feathers, pins, and feathers w 
lown remaining should be removed by the “tipper,”’ or “‘pin- whole fist, thumb upward. Pull up and out, twisting the fore 
ner 3s they say in the east arm outward. 

Proper braining is an essential to easy dry picking, it makes No.5. Work up to the thighs, taking large fistfuls of feathers 
dry picking as easy as “scalding and being sure to pull upward and twist the forearm outward 


Vo. 1. The shackle is made of galvanized wire \ inch in It’s the twist that turns the trick and [Continued on pa 
i] 


V4 THE SOFT BODY FEATHERS. 
>) No.7 \ BACK AND HIP FEATHERS 


No. 8 








i 
yt 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


On what basis are you going to buy your tractor—by the dollar 
of cost or by years of service ? 


Advance-Rumely is one tractor manufacturer who insists upon 
putting quality first. By quality we mean rugged, dependable con- 
struction, surplus power, real fuel economy and all around service. 


In building the new 12-20 OilPull, Advance-Rumely refused to put out a cheap, 
lightly constructed tractor. We know and you know that durability can’t be com- 
bined with cheap, light construction. And if a tractor won’t “stand the gaff” nothing 
else about it counts for much. 


We have embodied the proved OilPull raggedness and ‘substantial construction 
in this small, light weight 12-20. And by light weight we mean right weight—the 
proper weight to give long lasting, year after year, dependable service. 


Like all OilPull tractors, the 12-20 is backed by a written guarantee to burn suc- 
cessfully all grades of kerosene ander all conditions, at all loads to its full rated 
brake horsepower. 


And just as Advance-Rumely guarantees its OilPull tractor as a cheap fuel 
burner, it insists upon giv'ng the purchaser a surplus of power. The 12-20 rating is 
based upon only 80 per ~— nt of its maximum power efficiency—a 20 per cent over- 
load capacity when you need it. This means further insurance of long life—a tractor 
that will be doing the same good work five years hence as in its first season. 

*’ 


The 12-20 is oil-cooled—no evaporation and the radiator can’t freeze. The ciicu- 
lating system is always open and oil preserves the metal parts. The OilPull cooling 
Systein keeps the motor at the right temperature at all loads—the harder the OilPull 
works, the cooler it runs. 


On the 12-20 the belt pulley is on the right hand side—up within full view of the 
operator. The 12-20 can be lined up with a belt machine, backed into the belt and 
the belt started and stopped from the platform. The belt pulley is driven direct 
off the crankshaft—no loss of power. 


The 32-20 OilPull will pull three 14-inch bottoms under ordinary conditions and 
&@ proportionate number of disc plows. It will operate a 22-inch thresher fully 
equipped and economically handle all other power jobs, drawbar or belt. 


To safeguard the customer’s best interests Advance-Rumely maintains 27 branch 
offices and warehouses, each equipped to give immediate service in machinery, parts 
and expert help. 

The wise farmer will buy a tractor by the year—not by the dollar. Just as the 
OilPull will plow an acre at lower cost than any tractor built, its cost measured in 
years of service makes it the cheapest tractur obtainable. 


Ask for the catalog describing the new 12-20. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., /nc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


27 Branch Offices and Warehouses 





The Sweetness 
of Low Price 
never equals 
the Bitterness 
of Poor Quality 




































Fuel—Guaranteed to burn 
kerosene successfully un- 
der all conditions. 

Cooling — Oil cooled — no 
evaporation — non - freez- 
ing. i} 

Motor—Heavy duty, 2 cvl- 
inder 6 in. x 8 in. — 500 
R. P. M. he 

Crankshaft — Built to U. 8. yi 
naval specifications. 

Frame — Hot riveted steel 
members—no bends—no 
splices. 4 

Transmission — Cut steel 
gears—enclosed and run- 
ning in oil. 


ore 


Bearings — Hyatt roller I 
bearings in transmission } 
and rear axle, 

Governor — Fly ball throt- 
tling type—automatic ’ 
speed regulation. 

Belt Patiey—19 inch diam- 
eter—running directly off 4 
crankshaft—no interme- 
diate gears. 

Lubrication—Force feed 
and splash. 

Speeds— Two forward—one 
reverse. 

Drawbar — Adjustable 
spring drawbar. 








More power, 
er gallon, from cheap 
oof sene than from high-priced gas- 








oline. Easy to start in any weather, 
=OITAWA «= 
Trial 


Kerosene Engines 


Save big money on price and half on fuel. 
For all outdoor and indoor work. Thous- 
ands in use. All sizes and styles 
from 1% H-P to 22 H-P Complete 
mounted saw rigs or saw frames 
separate, suitable for mounting 


on your own truc ~ 
Book Fr SB son wept to know 
ee * = « all you want to know 
Prices 


about engines. Write for Present Low 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 510 King St. 
Ottawa, Kansas 


THE. SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular in its first four years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mulls, and to replace, at 
amall cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil an 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System c onstantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
rill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a yea 

























+; ie 








Double Gears are used, each « be te ed half the load. | 


We make Gasoline Engines, 
Water Supply Goode and Steel Frame Sawa, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago 


prereset 


Cd To The Reilly Co., Dept. 142, tndlanapetn, Ind. 
PLEA E place my name on 79 FREE alin 
e magazine, THE Exee ie hoees 

STATION ‘REVIEW. wh 





liet 


any 
ck 


n retu 
r from wh oun & gunen 


dealer , 


My 


Tr! -. s} lresa _ - 
Mail tne magazine to my address, 
which | enclose with tnis coupon. 








Keep Chicks Growing, Prevent Vermin 
16 page bulietin telling 

t to Feed Chicks” 
healthy and growing into winter layers 
or fir how birds, aluo telling how to cut 
feed costs and to prevent lice and mites 
has just been compk ted by Prof. T. E 
Quisenberry and will be mailed without 
charge to any reader. Address T. E. Quisen- 
berry, President 

AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 

BOX 582. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Fe rr White Leghorns 


vy la 


\ new 


nd Wha 


16 § 


) 
. 
} 
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ying strain, trapnested 18 3 
from 200 to 26 exus Get our pr 
z hens, breeding maies, early hate hed p illets, 
sand eggs for hatching Weshipc 
‘rantee results Catalog gives prices 
Kk, tells all about our farm and me »th- 
can get by breeding tl rain 
y now t 3 free 


sonark FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














$14100 up Postpaid. 


BABY CHICKS & 


le 





- wi te R ks 
“ woH -« 
Db. T FARROW PEORIA. ‘WLLINOLS 
c butterflies, insects 
Cash Paid - work with my pricelist 
instruc s sy 


Send ‘te at once fo 


one 
‘D- 24. Ocean Park. 


c 
SINC L AIR, Calif 













FO ‘ ; guinea 
big Ss; ferrets: white mice & 
rats; pigeons; biooded swine & dogs Stamp for circulars 
C. Louis Behm Dep't. "i Springfield. Ill 
23 thoroughbred varieties Cata 
log free memot 
Sex *-27 Gien Eltyn, 


Simm pt z 
plotures. | 
f kinds 
ctus. 
ornia 


Pumps, Tanks, | 


etd 
to ke p them | 


come 


| 
| 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





PICK CHICKENS THE RIGHT WAY 
Continued from page 50 

prevents torn skins. Do all of oneside first. 

No. 6. The legs come next. Clasp the 

leg firmly at its base. Keep the thumb 

upward. Move the closed hand along the 

leg, pressing hard enough to strip the 






SCRAPING THE BACK. 
No.3 









feathers. Be sure to work in the direction | 
. the feather setting, and strip only once. 
Feathers left must be pulled. 

No. 7. As the shackle holds the legs 
apart, it is easy to slip the hand between 
them to pull the soft body feathers. Pull 
up, and toward the body of the picker. 

No The trick in removing the back 


iy 


NOW FOR THE NECK. 





and hip feathers is to gr: isp the feathers 
| with the palm of the hand outward, and 
then rotate the forearm inward. This 
makes a sort of scraping motion, and out 








July, 1919 


ogks like 





Yain’ 


“Oh, I quesa not—my Tycos 
Barometer has been rising 
pretty fast, and the wind will 
go round west and blow hard 
and clear up.” 


Tue wisest can’t forecast the 
| weather more than a few hour 
ahead by the clouds. Nor by the 
winds. They are only short-range 
| signs. 

But you can tell the weather 
twenty-four hours ahead by 


yCOS : 


Weather 
Barometer 


No. 2252 


An Aneroid Barometeradjustable for 
the altitude of any locality below 3500 
feet. Responds at once to slightest 
changes. Read at a giance. 

Watch it daily. Soon you'll be able to 
knowtwenty-four hours ahead whether 
tomorrow’s going to be fair or cloudy, 
dry or rainy, warmer or colder, windy 
or settled. 

If your optical or hardware dealer 
can’t supply Tycos Barometer, or will 
not order for you, remit $12 to us. 
Safe delive guaranteed, Price in 
Canada and "Far West proportionately 
higher. 


Kyi Levent Gupte 


Rochester, N. Y. 


There’s a Ty- 
cos and Taylor 
Thermometer 
for every pur- 
pose. 

Send We (in 
stamps) for 
booklet, “Prac- ff 
tical Hints for 
Amateur 
Forecasters.” 


Brass Case 
Enameled Dial 
$12 




























the feathers. Study the picture. 





THE SMALL FEATHERS ON 













THE WINGS. 
No. ff 





JZ, CHICKS 








Never-Failing Exterminator 


No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 
“Rough On Rats” never fails to clear the prem- 
ises of these pests when used according to direc- 
tions. It is not a ready-mixed exterminator; rats 
do not learn to avoid it because the food you mix 
with ean be changed as necessary. It tempts old and 
y rats alike. At drug and general stores 
Rats and Mice’’—booklet—sent free. 


E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City. N. J. 





















Send for a price list of 
our June, i ly and Aug- 
ust chickse—L eghorns 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes an 


Stineress, 
ANDARD POULTRY co. 
wm, Ind. 








16 Hens 247 Eggs T Month 


Lottie E. Daniels, Box 367, Gary, Ind., 
how this was done has 


tells a: free 


She nothing to sel 

















Vo. 9. Here is the hand in the act of 
scraping. Do you see the way the forearm 
is turned inward? Pull out the little 
feathers between the shoulders with 
thumb and forefinger. 

No. 19. This is the time to strip the 
Clasp the neck, thumb upward, 





neck 






WING EDGES AND WEBS 


No. /2 





around the base. Strip by sweeping down- 
ward. Sometimes two sweeps are needed, 
one on the upper, the other on the lower 
half of the neck. 

No. 11. Great caré 
must be taken with the 
small wing feathers, es- 
pecially near the body. 

Stretch the wing as 
shown. Pick the me- 
dium-sized, soft feath- 
ers on thebroad sur- 
faces in small bunches 
with thumb and fore- 
finger. If the bunches 
are too large the skin 
will be torn. 

No. 12. Hold the 
wing in a vertical posi- 
tion with the thumb 








and forefinger pinching 
the second joint from | 
the body. With thumb | 
and forefingers moving 
down wast naniads the | 
feather setting, remove | 
the small feathers on 
edges and web. The 
stiff feathers and fans 

pulled one at a time by bending 
harply downward and jerking quickly. 


SAVE THE EARLY BIRDS 
Fried chicken is a delicacy that we all 
like and we want it as soon in the season 
ossible, but is it really not killing the 
e that lays the golden egg to sacrifice 
first chicks which reach frying age? 
lhe best fowls for breeding purposes 
e those that mature the earliest and fast- 
( If the farmer uses no other rule than 
to select the fastest maturing stock for 
ding purposes he will have no com- 
t to make as to the utility qualities 
s stock. 
et on the average farm all these quick 
turing cockerels, and oftentimes the 
ets, are sacrificed in the frying pan, the 
len of perpetuating the stock being 
to the slower developing stock which 
n hand late in the season. 
‘rofessional poultrymen do not practice 
sort of thing, because they want to 
t the very best out of their flocks and 
y have found by long experience that 
most desirable utility qualities are 
nd in the quick maturing, quick grow- 
. individuals that out distance the others 
he same hatch. 





Pow! 






SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Get appetizing, nourishing silage. 


Remember, when you fill your silo, it’s 
the guality of silage your stock get that 
makes the big difference. Feed the best, 


and insure greater profits from growth 
and production. 


APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


is Juiit to cut and put up your silage 
properly, so that it packs firmly, and 
makes a rich, nourishing feed. 


The Appleton not only makes the best 
silage, but does it more safely, and with 
less power and Jabor because of its 
great combination of advantages. 


Write for our booklet today, which tells 
you about the Appleton’s heavy, spiralled 
knives and adjustable cutter bar that in- 
sure clean-cutting under all conditions; 
auxiliary web-feed over huge hungry throat; 
traveling feed table running 
on frictionless rollers; safety 
device practically eliminating 
damage from accidents, etc. 
Works on any job or height of 
silo—¢ sizes, for 6 h.p. and up. 
Can be adjusted to cut 10 
lengths, from 5/;¢to 2% inches. 
Take no chances feeding poor 
silage— fill out coupon today. 































Appleton Mfg. Co. ON 
aia x capo tS a 476 Fargo st. 
a % Batavia, Ill. x 














ant rr Please send catalog and 

















A a ~'a vagy oF rx Le le full data on Appleton Silo 
Yi = wp; | y ‘ i“e’§6 Fillers, Free, to 
LBs 4 > | ma | 
N\ 7 SS — —e a eee | 
y nS 
i) a a : 































All Sizes—immediate Shipment 
Don’t miss this opportunity 
togeta WITTE Engine, Saw-Rig 
or Portable at a Direct-From- ¥ 
Factory price. Before you select 

engine, get this new offer 
and new book showing how 
I can save you $15 te $200 
on engines 2 to 30 H-P. 


ENGINE PRICES NOW 





Buy on Your 
Own Terms 

ALL CASH 
or PART 


KEROSENE 
Use Kerosene (Common Coai O11) 








Yor Wih| ENGINE 


As You Wish 
Lifetime guarantee protects you 


against defect of material or work- 
manship—the quantity of fuel re- 
quired and the horse-power of your | engines if you will send me 

a ee 


engine. 33 years of success building engines your name and address, F4 
Vv is prooithatyoushould | Do this today. 
¢ 
Write ForMy New FREE Book / 2? .¢¢ 
“HOW TO JUDGE ENGINES”'—Thegreatestofallengine “” 40 Ae 
books—the best illustrated and printed—the most widely a 4 
read, most talked ebout, and most extensively copied. Besur A o§D" o9 x 
to read this original, instrective, valuable and true engine oie’ 
boo! a ot 
ae 


Operate At Half the Cost 


owna WITTE. I cannot begin 
to tell you everything in this ad, 
but § can teli you why the 4 Ff 


WITTE is better than other i" 
LOR 
e 















It will open your eyes and seve you money. 
Send postal card or coupon. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
a ng ED er 
2 —, y 














Have plenty of fried chicken this year, 
but save the early growers for the breeding 
yard. Let the and the laggards go 
into the frying pan.—C. §., Ia 











| HOUGH. 516 Loap @ Trust Bidg., Washington .D 


WHAT YOU 
ATENT S'rtnsbe ‘atte tn neat 
torney’s fee ._ Est. 1882 


until t is allowed 
“Inventor's Guide” Pree. FRANKLIN 8 

















GOSLING POINTERS 


Goslings must be kept in dry quarters 
at night during wet, cold weather while 
they are young or leg weakness and bowel 
trouble are apt to develop. For the first 
few days after hatching a feed of soaked 
bread is best to start the digestive organs 
to working until they get to pulling grass. 
Where goslings are raised away from a 
stream of water plenty of sand and fine 
gravel should be kept within reach and 
mixed with feed occasionally. 

If the goslings are to be sold for table 
in the fall, they should have a daily 
feed of cornmeal wet up stiff with water 


use 


once a day, after they are well feathered 
out. The digestive organs of a gosling will | 
not take care of such heavy feed when | 
young. This feed is more necessary where | 


the gosling has not access to a river or 
creek as the insects found in mud and the 
cress growing in creeks furnish more nour- 
ishment than a pasture alone will. 
Drinking vessels should be cleaned twice 
a day and filled with fresh water. The 
= iking vessels for goslings must be deep 
ugh so that the y can immerse the head 
in the water to keep nostrils clean. This 
1S cainaal int. 
are at their best for market 
bout six months old. The 
ass does not present a good appear- 
ance when dressed too young. In order 
to pluck the goose thoroly after killing, 
immerse quickly in a boiler of boiling hot 
water. Turn and dip twice to be sure 
the feathers are saturated, lift out quickly 
and roll at once in a blanket. Let lie in 
this half an hour to steam and open pores. 
Unroll and pluck quickly. Singe hghtly 
for table, not at all for market.—L. M., 
W is. 


( 1oslings 
purpose sw he na 


care 


A TURKEY TALK 


Several years ago a neighbor pleasantly 


surprised me by giving me nine turkey 
eggs, from which in due time hatched nine 
little turkeys. They grew, under my fas- 


cinated care, throve, waxed fat, and two | 
them furnished the “‘piece de resis mes , 
for the Christmas dinner party of twer 
invited guests; one was used as a prese ty | 
to a distant relative: three were sold, | 
bringing $11.44 net; and I still had left a 
gobbler and two hens. 
I had never enjoyed taking care of any 

thing so much in my life and promised my- 


self a larger flock next year; so exchanging 
the gobbler for another one not related to 
the hens, I started my second year’s ex- 
perience. 

The hens began laying early, and laid 


over one hundred eggs, and I repeated my 
previous year’s good luck in hatching, rais- | 
ing a large flock of fine birds ¢ and getting a} 
good price for them on the Christmas mar- 
ket. [ also began to think that I knew 
t all about turkeys! 

This spring, again with two hens to be- 
gin with, fine, sleek, glossy birds they were 
too, I bought a gobbler of a supposedly fine 


mos 


bronze strain. ‘The hens again laid well 
and I set the eggs as‘! previously, under 
chicken hens. But from twenty eggs only | 
four turkeys hatched, and in a week just | 
two little turks were left. 

Here is what I had overlooked. The| 
hens were in fine condition but the gobbler | 
I had wee. & late in the season: he was 


wor and hs ad becor me 8o impove Tris shed by 
lack of g ood ¢1 are and feed, that he lacked 
vit ‘lity to transmit life, and as a result my 


turkey crop is a failure. Had I bought him | 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








‘Store Small Grai 


Now is the time to 
get a cypress-built 
“Sandwich” 

Elevator. Put it to 


your silo. 


itself. Paid its reasonable cost 
labor saved. 
bushel. 


scarcity has increased. 


outlasts steel. Holds bolts tighter. 
pay the extra cost—not you. 
The‘ 


come hardest. 


Vdd 


Fills Back Into Bin Corners! 


The “Sandwich” swivel spout de- 
livers the grain back into far corn- 
ers. Corners not reached by men 
working with scoop shovels. Fills 
bins orcribsclear to the top at light- 
ning speed. Le ts the women folk and 
children help get in the crop. En- 
ables them to easily unload and 
store as much grain asmen. Does 
seven men’s work in less than one 
third the time. Any power will 
work it. Horse or engine. No plat- 
form to lame your horses. Just 
drive under the extra high over head 


ill 


You need the 


Sandwich Farm Elevator 
Built of Cypress—The Wood Eternal 


Unequalled strength throughout is secured by using cypress. 


‘Sandwich” Elevator is built stron 
Given good care it will work for you day after day—year 
after year. Our 63 years at building farm machinery makes thata certainty. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 20 Rush St., Sandwich, IIl. 
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in this Summ 
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with the “‘Sandwich’’ ~ 

Farm ae \X 

Then let it crib your corn next fall. \ 

work storing your small grain this summer. Use it to fill \ 
Make money renting it to your neighbors. By fall \\ 

when you’re ready to let it crib your corn it will have paid for \\ 
in time saved, money saved, \\ 

It will increase your profits from 6c to 8c a WY 

Bumper crops are working you harder. The labor \\ 


“A 
Zy 
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It 
Costs us more than steel. But we \ 


st where strains and pulls 


wagon dump and release the load into 
the hopper.A heavy steel screw holds 
the wagon firmly when hoisted. 


Send for Big Free Book! 


It’s brim-full of helpful informa- 
tion. Describes and shows “‘Sand- 
wich” Farm Elevators in detail. 
Gives measurements for building 
cribs and granaries. Send also for 
our Free Engine Book. It tells all 
about “Sandwich” excess-power 
engines. Shows why they develop 
50% more power than rated, with- 
out increased cost. Write for these 
books today—NOW! 









Branches:—Council Bluffs 
nsas City 


ge tin at 


Cedar Rapids 
Mason City 


Peoria 


Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 
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Corn or grain stored in Dickelman 
cribs or bins is absolutely safe. ‘These 
Cribs and Bins soon pay for them- 
selves, often in one season’stime. In 
addition to the remarkable savings 
in grain, the Dickelman is the only 
absolutely weatherproof, scientifically ven- 
tilated bin. The outward and downward per- 
forations and center ventilator give perfect 
circulation of air, with absolute protection 
from the most driving rain, sleet or snow. 
WRITE US for our fllustrated instructive 
booklet. It can help you solve your grain 
losses. Do this now. It’s free to you. 


DICKELMAN MFG. Co. 
See Main Street Forest, Ohio 














In three styles—circular—oblong—wagon sh 
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Dependable Cribs and Bins 


shed—all sizes. 


Capacity from 100to 10,000bushels. A size for eyery farm. 


All Metal—Ventilated—Rat, Fire and Mold Proof 
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earlier, beiore the breeding season, or shut 
him up and fatte ened him properly | might 
hav hs ad a different tale to tell. 

But I am learning, and so far what I 


have learned is that they are easy to raise 
if strong Vigorous poults are hatched, 
interesting to care for, and very profitable. 

But they must be carefully handled 
while small; kept dry and warm; fed right 
every day on proper food, such as hard 
boiled egg, sour milk cheese with cayenne 


pper, theroly cooked cornbread, and 
green stuff like onion tops and cut up let- 
tuce. Also grit and charcoal just a little 
‘ time and as often as five times a day 
afterthefirst forty-eight hours are desirable. 

But good breeding stock comes the very 
first, on both sides. They are very hardy, 
and soon take little care? To my certain 
knowledge there is nothing, unless it be 
the wild turke y of our forefathers, can take 
the savory place of a rightly roasted bird 
on the Thanksgiving bill bill of of . M. 


TIMELY SAVING OF OF HUMAN LIFE 


Continued from page 11 
sed and eaten away and the spinal 
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column collapses. There is help, and 
in early cases, cure for this condition. | 
But let me urge all to so live that] 
tuberculosis can not get a start in any part | 
the body. Eat wholesome, well bal- 
inced rations, sleep in the fresh air, and | 
have the living rooms well ventilated at all | 
Stand erect, breath deeply, avoid | 
ids, keep the skin healthy by bathing, 
nd by proper clothing. Don’t neglect 
ttle “cold.”” As in all cases of spinal 
ible, prompt attention in time will 
child from a lifelong deformity. 























Never compare your own or others 
symptoms to any described in some al- 
unac or in some medical advertisement | 
of quack doctors. Always consult a re- 
liable, well posted physician, or specialist | 
and by specialist 1 mean a reputable 
Quacks claim to be “specialists.’’ 
Your doetor can tell you of reliable ones. 
We will buy a new tire for the auto and 
think nothing of it, but will hesitate to 
pay a specialist to repair a disfigured or | 
crippled child—that is, some of us will 
ply because one becomes accustomed 
deformity in the family and we don’t 
lly know what it would be worth in|! 
isfaction to all concerned to have that 
formity remedied. 
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What is a few hundred dollars and a few 
months time if thereby a child with club 
leet, or crooked back, infantile paralysis, 
irregular teeth, or crooked eyes can be 

le normal? And in most cases, when 

n in time the cost is not much in dol- 

lars or time. 
The patient might have to travel quite 
r to a specialist, and will have to remain 
a few months perhaps, and it may be 
ssary for the mother or someone to go 
Don’t count the cost in dollars when 
hild can be relieved’ of a deformity or 
figurement. The doctors are reasonable 





crees 


harges, making it very easy on those 
ifn 2 ins 
oO pay. 
































LD DAIRY METHODS 
WERE WASTEFUL 





Wasteful, laborious and un- 
sanitary was the dairy of yes- 
, terday. Modern machinery 
Uy and modern methods of p rer 
servation are decal de- 
manded today. 

Protection agamst disease- 
spreading germs, fire and 
decay is the contribution of 
concrete to the modern 
farm. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific farms are 
made increasingly profit- 
able, efficient and sanitary 
through the use of Lehigh 
Cement. 








LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
The National Coment 


Minneapolis, Mann 
New Castle, Pa 
Omaha, Neb. 
Presburgh, Pa. 
Mason Civ, lowe 
Richmond, Va 










Your deqler can supply you with Lehigh 
Keep a few sacks on n hited ad for that odd job 














; more “pep,” aa att Givap ¢ to 6 mallee more per gat: 
ion,” Beatties ou ee tncate ¢ ygine trouble instantly. Overcomes all 
spark plug troubles, ‘Boubies lite and service of plugs. ptf, 
worn spark new. More than 

ae. ’ eed 1 a Lt 


just send us your name and 
Senc) No Money! 335 08 oe Fe os 
“For-do” complete, postpaid, ready to tok You can put it on 
in 3 micutes. No changes n in car or engine, no holes to 
bore, casier to put on than plugs. “For-do” 10 days Free. If 
Cad it does everything we , and you want to keep it, 
sen. “only $3. If you are not sed, pe et 
no c barge will be made. e take all the risk. Send today. 


ON TA 7 


Offers exceptional opportunities to the farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crope by ordinary 
farming methods. Harvest every year- ne 2t once in a whil No irrigation, eplendid climate, ex- 
cellent water, good markets You can do better in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the own- 

ers. Prices lowest: terms easiest Preei nf mation and prices sent on request 



















ADDRESS THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY. Box J-1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA 
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| LETTERS ‘AND COMMENT 


seneiscenereeneneneensnennessssnavensvesnenennsnssessnereensonsnsneneest 

This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavor®bie The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


eoneveneencnenecennanennanneses 





A REAL SERVICE 


Your articles some months ago written by Judson 
King were of greater value to American citizens than 
any that I know They assist greatly to overcome 
gUU ur troubles in political life. They bring 
the voter close to our Government and by so doing 


he feels real representation which now only exists 
in theory and notin practice. You cannot perform 
any greater service to our public than to keep King’s 
policies constantly before their eyes sy so doing 
you perform a service which is eliminated by 997 of 
the American publishers w.H 


WANTS MUSIC 


« am writing to know if you could not print a 
piece of music, either song or instrumental each 
month. I know all music lovers would be delighted 
and [ for one would thank you very much for you 
have the music to sell and could use a piece a 
month for all of your reader#.—Mrs. 8. 8S. 5. 

Comment—There are a number of reasons why 
it is not pract’sable to print music in 8. F. It 


requires a lot of space to print a piece of music and, 
therefore, it would be necessary to leave out much 


other material The same selection would not 
appeal to all music lovers. It requires different 
equipment to print music. There are copyright 
problems. These are some of the things which enter 


into the question and are some of the reasons why we 
decided that it is much better to supply our readers 


with a good variety of first lass music at nomuins al 
prices, rather than publish one selection in 8 
Editor 


LIKES TRAVEL FEATURE 
Please permit me to express my “‘~ rr yn of 


the articles on “Birdseye Views of ar Lands.’ 
I have just enjoyed reading, “Three Days on Island 
of Sicily.”” Since reading your articles, I have be- 
come acquainted with the customs of many people 
whom I have never seen, tho I have read a great 
deal. We would like to have Mr. Nichols visit the 
Hawaiian Islands.—I » Z 
PRAISES THE WOMEN WORKERS 
I have been reading several articles in your paper 


of which my mother is a subscriber and I enjoy it 





very much. Your helpful hints to the farmer and 
ther business people are invaluable 

I was also reading an article in your paper con- 
cerning the “Red Cross’ work in Europe and I 
must say that too much credit cannot be given these 
noble workers for us. I recall an incident when I 
had just returned trom the front lines was 
hungr und covered with mud and my face was 


covered with a week's growth of beard so you can 


imagine how I looked and I did not have a centime 
in my pocketbook when I walked into a Red Cross 

anteen and asked the lady at the counter if she 
would give m mething to eat. She looked as tho 
I had hurt her feelings (if I had done so I certainly 
hadn't meant it for I had never been in one of their 
canteens until that day) but she said, “Sit down,” 
which I gladly did for I was worn out. Soon she re- 


turned bringing me « variety of all they had, which 
was hot chocolate and sandwiches of all kinds, and 
while I was eating them she asked me a few ques- 


tions which I gladly answered for her. Then she 
told me that she never charged for anything and a 
few other things and to tell the truth she reminded 
me so much of my dear old mother at home that I 
could have kissed her. When I finished my meal I 
thanked her and was about to leave when she asked 
me where | was from and so on. Then she told me 
that she would write to my mother for me and she 
did, too. My mother has told me since that she 
had, and you can take it from me that the work of 


chose noble women was more than appreciated over 
here in our great time of need. You can tell all of 
those who have objected to sending women workers 
over here that they need to be put in an lum. 
The reason that I say this is because in a 
prominent paper some few days ago where gome old 
maid had her objections to the sending oj women 
workers to France, but I must say that the women 
certainly have been a great help to the boys in re- 
gard to entertainments. I am pretty sure that the 
majority of the boys join in with me in giving the 
girls credit for what they have done, whether it was 
for adventure or anything else, and also join in 
with me in asking you to give what ever extra space 
have to these noble women as well as those 





you 
who have been doing equally as well at home 

W. E.S., 18th U. 8S. Inf 

GIVES GLIMPSE OF EASTERN SCHOOLS 


I must think of you and call you “friend” after 
reading your farm journal. 8 has very many 
varied and well chosen articles and departments 
Its evden are fine. I like its tone and morals, 
including its stand on prohibition and a square deal 
for the farmer, his wile and children. It is broad 
minded and seeks to better the condition of the 
farmer as well as of all humanity, physically, men- 
tally, morally, yea, and also spiritually. Altogether 
I think it is an excellent magazine. The article 
“Sure of a Welcome” in the March issue is most ex- 
ceilent advice, not only to young ladies, but also 
to young men. I am much interested in the article 











on the schools. I think the school system of our 
state is far ahead of that described in your March 
issue. The teachers here are well paid, have a jan- 
itor hired for them, have several days during the 
school year to go to a teachers’ meeting at the coun- 
ty seat, getting their pay for same. Here they 

hear lectures by prominent educators on methods, 

ete., to keep them up to date. Governor Smith 
signed last Monday the teachers’ salary measure 

We have about 53,000 school teachers in our state. 
Most of these will receive at least one hundred dol- 
lar increase in salary a year, the money being appro- 
priated by the state. I believe all the schoohhouses 
of our state are now equipped with sanitary closets. 
Many of the rural school oo »s have been replaced 
by new, modern, up-to-date buildings. I believe 

most of the schools have their own libraries, maps, 
globes, etc. Also we have a law in our state which 
says that the “Stars and Stripes. shall float from 
every school building in the state,"’ endeavoring to 
instill into the minds of the children the principles 
of patriotism and true citizenship. I must close, 
hoping that your good work and paper will continue. 
— » 


A LOVER OF ANIMALS 


The information as to the “Balky Horse’ we 
consider splendid—kind and humane. We all 
well know that an animal with the intelligence of 
the horse, never needs any other treatment than 
kindness to help him to understand what is wanted 
of him, while il treatment has just the opposite 
effect. Any animal so faithful and willing needs 
only kind, encouraging words and he will always 
do his best. 

Would you sometime say just a word about the 
uselessness and harmfulness of blinders? Men seem 
to think these are part of a horse, when he already 
has so many things to make him uncomfortable. 

Another splendid and most interesting article is 
“How to Take Care of Your Dog.” Children (as 
well as grown people) are so in need of lessons in 
kindness, as we Fi as the valuable information, and we 
were sorry to see the discouraging word about our 
poor pussies. It is not true—indeed it is not! These 
statistics are compiled by cat-haters; we know be- 
cause we know the inside on this line of ss 


| wickedness—and, too, we know the cat.—N 





SEES END > OF BOOZE 

I take off my hat to you for the stand you are 
taking on the questions of the day. I like the way 
you hit the booze and the Bolsheviki that is ruining 
some of the foreign countries and has gained such a 
hold in America 

There are a lot of yappersin this good old U. 8. A. 
that should be cunmiaked tree transportation to 
Russia, or Germany; they are not even friendly to 
the country that has given them a safe home, and 
are doing all they can to cause trouble for honest 
peace-loving people. 

As for the liquor question, it gives me a pain to 
hear some of the ath telling how it is going to be 
worse than ever when the nation goes dry. They 
will tell you that they can get more liquor in some 
of the dry states than the wet ones. It is true that 
some of ic will find its way into dry territory, but it 
is so little that it does not amount to very much, 
and ‘‘moonshiners”’ are having such a hard time to 
keep away from the law that they will soon get 
tired of it and quit. I predict that the next genera- 
tion will not have to fight an appetite for strong 
drink 

When a boozer or I. W orders his paper 
stopped, just let me know and I will send you a 
good, loyal subscriber in his place if I have to ride 
all day to get it. Boys, I say three cheers for the 
paper that is not afraid to speak right out in 
aon when it is a question of right or wrong.— 
> GAA 


A REAL PARTNERSHIP 

Commenting upon “The Wife's Share” in the 
January number, I wish to say I do not agree with 

‘A Farmer's Wife” at all. Of course, her plan is 
better than the one her mother put up with. But 
it is not the ideal plan. We are poor as far as 
money goes, but what we have belongs equally to 
both husband and I. We just have one pocketbook 
(with money in) and it usually lays in the dresser, 
where both have free access to it. The very idea 
of my husband telling me I could have so much al- 
lowance per week when it is half mine! Why! 
Aren't we partners? Don’t I do without, mend, 
make over, and mend some more and save so we 
can pay for our tractor with its plows and separator 
with which we can make a better living? It would 
seem very hard indeed, if I could not call half 
mine after doing as much as he to earn it—not 
only the housework but, when necessary, do chores 
or team work in the field when that work is more 
important than mine. 

A Farmer's Wife” may say if I had a fixed al- 
mani I wouldn't have to do all these things. 
But a farmer's profit is so uncertain that a fixed 
allowance could not do justice to both husband and 
wife. I never ask my husband for money. I get 
what I want from the pocketbook or tell him I want 
so much, always considering what we can afford. 
And hubby has never told me I had spent a cent 
more than was necessary. While I am writi 
there’s another thing, I would like to mention — 
that is: some wives have their cows, their chickens, 
ete., which does not sound like a real partnership 
exists between husband and wife. Father gave me 
a cow, pigs, chickens, ete., when I married. I 
never once considered them mine alone. Husband's 
mother gave him quite a number of household 
articles and if he should have called them Ais 


l believe I would have burned them up and got 





more that would have been ours. W} 
extra work and husband's is not pressing 
me. We are real chums as well as partner 
three dear children.—Mrs. F. E. } 


A HAPPY FINANCIAL ARRANGEMEN 
I was interested in reading the art rt 
Wife's Share,” in your paper. I, too, w 
teacher, having taught for six years 
coming a farmer's wife. The same oe 
come to me, as to a ‘Farmer's Wife,’ ald 
be almost impossible for me to give wy tl 
of having my own apeneiee money ar 
husband for money as I had seen 
have to do. 

I do not believe, at least for a farmer 
be given a certain allowance per week i 
A farmer does not rece iv e his money by 
Why should it be necessary therefore to , t to 
his wife that way. 





Mar 





If my husband and I are equal partner: ave 
as much right to the money as he has uy 
case, I invested what money I had in our 80 
why should I not have the same privileg: ing 
the income as my husband. We alway 188 
purchasing anything outside of the dail eds, 
such as stock, sunckinnsy, furniture or ing 
Tho we are both free to give advice, we still 
free to use our own judgment. 

We use the same check book and I can see no 


use of having separate bank accounts, if has 
the confidence in the other we should ha 


Why should not all bills be paid by either hus 
band or wife, because it is surely underst: th 
are using as close economy as is necessar) their 
circumstances. 

Let us hear from other wives and husbands, 

with 


We hope they all enjoy the happiness we 
out financial arrangement.—Mrs. A. H. W 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE PROMOTERS 


We thank you for the “spirit of investigation 
put forth, and the success attained, in fur ing 
our farmers with facts concerning the drives that 
are being made at present by “‘wild cat"’ organiza- 
tions to get the farmer's money. 

We have been on the paths of these ‘‘; ter 


companies” since the middle of the winter, and at 
one of our directors’ meetings, a committ 
appointed to prepare a questionnaire t: 
mitted to all sales companies. We felt t! 
panies having sound propositions would |! no 
objections to this, and they have already shown 
that spirit. 

Our committee has completed its work, and 
secretary, I send in a form blank to each co: 
mentioned whenever our farmers report 
representatives working in the county 

We appreciate your article, and will be glad t 
cooperate with you in any way possible in t 
to our farmers.—G. L a. 


BETTER THAN SCHOOL BOOKS 


There are many farm papers that have been 


G., 


published for the farmers’ benefit. But we are 
most interested in the S. F. The Rural Schools 
Bulletin which we have used in connecti with 
our agriculture lessons has been very. helpful 
The questions in the Rural Schools Bulletin are 
so brief and clear that we do not have any ble 
in finding the answers to the questions asked 


It makes the agriculture work more inter« sting. 
because nearly all of the questions asked ar: 


the things we do on the farm. We also learn 
more practical things from using the Rural! Schools 
Bulletin and paper than we can out of agri 
culture text books. I think it is very interesting 
to look for the questions and turn to the pages and 
find the correct answers and read what it tells 
about the things asked in the Rural Schools Bul 
letin.—S. K., Minn. 
SAY, MAN? 

Say, Woman, where are we going? I'l! say the 
most of us don’t know, but we're on our wa) 

If we go to see a game of baseball, where two 
sides are well organized, we expect to see 1 good 
game with very little rag chewing. 

ae we into any organization to transact busi- 

it is run in the right kind of way, we 


expect to succeed by it. It doesn’t make any 
erence what kind of an organization we go into, 
if we stay with our Captain or leader it’s got to win 

Are we going to stay with our leader in this 
Peace Proposition, or are we going to be like 8 
bunch of little children playing school, each one 
wanting to be teacher, and every one a different 
idea of things. 

Each and every mother who has a boy that # 
anywhere near the age of a military lad. Are you 
working with a littie organization on some side 
track? Why not get on the main line? Work t- 

er and get this one proposition above any- 
thing else. 

Do we know what war is, we that have never 
been on a battle front? We don’t know what real 
war is. 

Our President who ic 4 across the water 8 
working and doing all in his power to keep 
boys each every nation from having t° 
face the machine guns while they are in actio® 
—. 8., Ind. 





HELPED HER dey pene 
A while ago I wrote n regard to a shower 
and you sent me a plan o! 2 Wishing Well” sh 
I am writing you thank ok Ge saaah for OF 
idea. I gave the ower last week and it proved 
a wonderful success. Everyone had a i time 
oat the credit is due to you.—Mrs. A 4M T 
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Willard—of Course 


Commercial Cars Equipped with 


Passenger Cars Equipped with 
Willard Batteries 


American 
Motor Bus 


Chevrolet 
Crawford 
Cunningham 


Daniels 
Davis 
Dixie-Flyer 
Dodge Bros. 
Dorris 

Dort 

Elcar 

Elgin 


aw A 
Franklin 


Geronimo 
Gray-Dort 


Harroun 


Haynes 
Hebb 
Hollier- 
Eight 
Hupmobile 


Jordan 


Kankakee 
King 
Kissel-Kar 


Lancia 
Lexington 
Liberty 
Locomobile 
Louisiana 


McFarlan 
Madison 
Maibohm 
Mercer 
Meteor 
Michigan 
Hearse 
Midwest 
Mitchell 
Moline- 
Knight 
Moore 


Nash 
Nelson 
Noma 
Norwalk 


Ogren 
Owen 


Magnetic 


Packard 

Paige 
Pan-American 
Patterson 
Peerless 
Piedmont 
Pierce-Arrow 
Phianna 
Premier 


Renault 
Reo 
Revere 
Riddle 
Rock Falls 


Seneca 
Singer 


Willard Batteries 


Acason 
Acme 
American 
American- 
LaFrance 
Armleder 
Atterbury 


Bartholomew 
Belmont 
Bethlehem 
Brockway 
Buckeye 


Capitol 
Chevrolet 
Collier Truck 
Commerce 
Corliss 
Cortland 
Cunningham 


Dart 

Dauch 
Day-Elder 
Denby 
Dodge Bros. 
Dorris 


Elgin 


Federal 


Fulton 
F. W. D. 


Grant- 
Denmo 
G. M. C. 


Hahn 
Higrade 


Indiana 
International 
Harvester 


Kissel-Kar 


Lane 
Locomobile 
Luverne 


Mack 
Madison 
Menominee 
Mercury 
Minneapolis 
Mitchell 
Mutual 


Nash 
Northway 


Old Hickory 
Oshkosh 


Packard 
Panhard 
Parker 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 


Rainier 
Truck 
Reo 
Republic 
Robinson 
Rock Falls 
Rowe 


Sandow 
Seagrave 
Selden 
Service 
Signal 
Stewart 
Studebaker 
S. & S. 


Tiffin 
Titan 


Velie 
Vim 


Ward- 
LaFrance 

White 

Winther 


STORAGE 


| BATTERY 


Willard T readed Rubber Insulation | 
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WATCH FOR INSECTS ON SHRUB- 
BERY 


Even before this late in the season, a 
great many plant lice, small, soft-bodied, 
pimk or green insects, have been noticed 
om rese bushes and various species of 
shrubs planted about our lawns. Several 
forms of spiraeas, mock oranges, and 
deutzias seem to be most heavily infested. 

These insect pests gather in countless 
uumbers on the tender new shoots and on 
the under sides of leaves of the plants and 
by sucking the life juices from them, cause 

large amount of damage, which if allowed 
to eontinue may eventually cause the 
death of the shrubs. 

The best method of getting rid of these 
plant lice is to spray the bushes thoroly 
with a forty percent solution of nicotine 

ilphate, a tobacco preparation that may 








be purchased at most drug and seed stores. 
hus substance Neer the insects by| 
closing up the bre athing pores of their | 
bodies. They must be touched by the} 
nicotine solution to be killed, hence the | 
need of careful spraying, especially on 
the under sides of the leaves and the tender 
shoots. | 
The usual amount of the forty percent 
nicotine sulphate solution to use is a tea- 
poonful to a = of water. Making the 
its s0apy Vy ridding a small piece of | 
soap will render the material | 

re ethcient 
very likely to be leaf hoppers 

rose bushes, 


quick-moving 

‘ sects that look much like 
hese too will be controlled 
spray lf green worms 


the rose lk ives, Use the 
pray at four times the usual 
g . y f spoonful of fort yi 
nt ilphate to a quart of water. 


id sprayed on the le aves will| 
est ms but the nicotine used! 
plained w t be very satisfactory.— 
( l 


DWARF NASTURTIUMS FOR BEDS 
| of growing very effective 
bedding plants, and who are either tired 
; ve difficulty in securing | 
row ine bedding plants Irom 
is right in their own homes, that will | 
! nau me showy beds. | 
turtium is a beautiful 
plant producing rich foliage, and fine, 
large { rs held well above the foliage. 
ed n be sown when the earth 

and they will soon ger- 

The plants grow rapidly until 

in height of from 10 to 14 

s, and if but a few seed are permitted 
plants will continue to pro- 

lowers up until they are 
by frost. ‘They produce fine shades, 
true, and may be had in a wide 


ts of producing fine nas- 
is to have the soil very rich, and 
water, applied to the roots, 


ed of na rtiums will attract the 
ntion of any lover of flowers and when 

me or with other plants they are 

LT. T. 

BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRACY 


pare 25 





ghty-six to ninety percent 
hose vast population cannot read or 

Autocracy and elass privilege hav- 

1 swept away, the pendulum has 
r to the — extreme and society 
me under the itrol « he ' 
ted od tod tor te 


ry rol 


vorking 
s domi! ities like 
ve and lrotsk vho ao not hesit te 
ench Russia in a sea of blood in the 
t to regenerate society and set up a 


world « monwealth 
Lenine’s ernment is based on the 
ized Ww of the urban proletariat 


comprises but ten percent of the 
pulation Bolshevism is, therefore 
por marily in urban cement composed 
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Oceans Of It When You Need 


Galloway Pump Engines guarantee water at all times under al! 
conditions. Save farmers the back-breaking job of pumping water 
= by hand. Galloway Pump Engines make you independent of the ele- 
} ments. Give Water and plenty of it at a big saving of cost and time. 

Water is absolutely essential to live stock in hot weather. Tests 

that the flow of milk of the average dairy cow is stimulated 
more by the animal drinking than by overeating. Water is also a 
factor in keeping live stock in condition when most likely to lose flesh. 


it Pays to Buy a GALLOWAY! 


Thousands of Galloway Pump Engines are in service all over the country 
giving wonderful satisfaction. Powerful, durable and simply constructed. 
They Gunes teens Gan thelr rated hoonepewer. and last lnnans Gon S26 Sana oe 
Powerful % gine runs pumps, cream separators, wa hines sing! 

_ Self-oili doubie-gear pump —_ 
ye All smail —_ ~~ ak meosteed. 3s dupe’ trial. ang. doukio- gear 


ae tees bye om Saving goes into your own Try 3 Galloway 
Eagne for Daye. Rh, tt Ht If you don’t think it the best 


value ever We'll refund your 
COMPLETE 




























money and pay the freight both says. 
Close by shipping points save freight 


Write Today 


for full details. Order direct from 
this ad and get prompt delivery. 


WM. GALLOWAY CO. 


85 GALLOWAY STATION 
WATERLOO IOWA 


Wheat in Western Canada 


One Crop Often Pays for the Land 





























Western Canada offers the atest "Givedioass to home Sy 
Large profits are assured. You can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


land similar to that which through, my many years has averaged from 20 to 45 
bushels of wheat to the acre. undreds of cases are on record where in Western 
Canada a eingle crop has paid the cost of land and production. The Govern- 
ments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, an and Alberta want - 
the farmer to prosper, and extend every possible encouragement and help to 


Grain Growing and Stock Raising. 


Though Western Canadaoffers land atsuch low figures, the high 
prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain. 

Loans for the purchase of stock may be had at low interest; 
there are good shipping facilities; best of markets; free schools; 
churches; splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements), 

For partieulars as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, 
sedseed rabwey rates, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 

M. 3. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNE Room 200, Bee Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 
KR. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Canadian Gov't. Agents 











Farm Lands 
Low Prices 
















If you could buy 
barn paint for SO cents per gal- 
lon, @ would suill cost nearly twice as = 

uch to paint your barn with it, as it would cost to paint 

esame barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paist. Write for 
free color card and prices. Seid by good dealers everywhere, 
r direct, freight paid, where we have no dealer. Address, 


THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 















$1250 Down Secures 173 Aeros, 


Pair Horses and 6 Holstein cows, poultry, w long 








list tools ete. 2 miles hustling R. R. town. 0O acres 
machine-worked Seids, 50 acres wire-fenced pasture, 23 
acres wood, timber, fruit Newly remodeled 7-room 
houce; almost new 70-ft. basement barn, pain alone 
worth $2000. Owner retiring sac ~ + 1- ter cack 

$2850 gets all, easy terme, Sc atalog 
Bargains 19 States, copy free. x B4 FARM 
AGENCY, 922CN, Marquette Building, Chic ago 
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strial workers who, under the lead- 

able but radical leaders, have 

gained control of the government, the 
the workshops, the press, and 


of indu 
ership of 


army, 

the avenues of communication and trans- 
rtation. It declares itself the enemy of 
jourgeouise, or, middle class, democracy 
and all its machinery. It makes its appeal 
to the proletariat which has already dem- 
onstrated itself to be as yet too ill-prepared 
and too incompetent to be intrusted with 
the « ontrol of the government and the 
management of society. It sweeps aside 
the lessons of history and abolishes all 
nstitutions which are the outgrowth 


those | 
of a slow and painful evolution and which 
are the very safeguards of civilization. It 


establishes the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and institutes a reign of violence, 
tyranny, and bloodshed with the bold 
assertion that only by such a program, 
“a holy war’ as it is called, can Russia 
secure freedom, prosperity, local self- 
wernment, and human brotherhood. 
t proposes, in short, to accomplish by the 
short cut of revolution what history and 
experience have already shown cannot be 
achieved except by the long process of 
evolution. 


Nor is this all. Botshevism is inimical 


to the interests of the peasantry in that it 
proposes to bring about the nationaliza- 
tion of the land. All private property in 
land is to be abolished and the new pro- 
letariat State is to become the great land- 
owner _ whereupon the land is to be re- 
distributed among the peasants in such 
amounts only as their actual needs require 
and but for such limited time as they may 


make use of it. Private ownership in land 
being surrendered, the peasants may never 
hope to buy or sell nor to inherit or be- 
queath property in land. 

Thus does Bolshevism strike at the 
fundamental tenet of the peasants who 
hope and struggle for the day when they 
will become the owners of their farms. 
With the denial of this right which 
Democracy recognizes and safeguards, the 
tillers of the soil lose one of the primary 
incentives to labor. Even the thriftiest 
pasents, says Ernest Poole in the The 

lage, will do little work until they have 


a clear title to their farms. When to this 
is added the fact that Bolshevism is re- 
sponsible for industrial chaos and the 


breakdown of the whole distributing sys- 
tem, thus destroying the farmer’s market 
for his products and consequently his pur- 
chasing power for the products of industry 


which are not even procurable, it will 
readily be understood how great a menace 
—_ vism really is to the peasant classes 
oi urope. 

Bolshevism has not therefore won the 
sympathy and support of the great mass of 
the Russian yeasantry. According to 
E. J. Dillon, the distinguished journalist 
and writer who is perhaps more in- 
imately acquainted with conditions in 
Russia than any other authority, no less 


fifty million Russian people look up- 
Bolshevists as murderers and cut- 
, but they are absolutely helpless 
igainst them for they are unorganized 
ithout the weapons of defence. 
These fifty millions need the sympathy 
an iterial support of the allied nations 
ia is to be saved from virtual anni- 
hi n Meanwhile, Bolshevism has 
over-run Hungary, invaded Germany, 
| the ranks of the French Allied 
Sociulists and the British Labor Con- 
gresses. Bolshevik propaganda is spread- 
the United States where it has re- 
| the welcome embrace of the Anti- 
‘an elements in our population. 
n short, disseminating its pernicious 
doctrines everywhere in the hope of enlist- 
world- wide sympathy and support 
shall insure its ultimate triumph. 
threatening existing political, eco- 
*, and social institutions everywhere. 
, therefore, become ‘he great world 
Menace 


(To be continued) 
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A Comparison of Costs 


A graphic picture of the 
high cost of doing business is 
shown by the rise in a long list 
of commodity prices during the 
past five strenuous years. 


By the exercise of unparal- 


leled economies, telephone 
rates have been kept almost 
unchanged. 


The fact is, the increase in 
the cost of commodities has 
resulted in what is equal to a 
decrease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the telephone 
has bought more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 
for the commodity. 


One Policy 





The activities of reconstruc- 
tion which are now upon the 
nation have put a great burden 
upon the telephone. This con- 
dition has made necessary an 
advance in telephone rates. 


This advance does not ex- 
ceed an average of eight per- 
cent; almost negligible as com- 
pared with the advances in 
other lines of industry, yet 
enough to cover the increase 
in the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate rev- 
enue can there be assured the 
maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of telephone service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 





Universal Service 





American Fence 


bi ull gy at rec ~ weight; full length 

rior quality galvanizing, proof 

a viey tae ab, weather conditions, 

a se Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
1 AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 













fw ade $245.00 First Week 


Thus writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
im Others have done as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


¥ with move and oper- 
Pay 100 fest theoaeth ool tr soil in 10 Looe. 
lis Can supply with en- 


through rock. 
x = neif wanted. Demand tor wellelnerens- 
ve ng. Write for catalog and easy terms. 


RIEU Liste Mtg. Co., Clarinda, lowe. Bex 356 
EGCS, BABY CHICKS, Sci: ct ene 


Won over 2500 prizes torrions. 





Gus 















Catteog Presses Sterling Poultry Farms, Box P, Sterling, Ll. 









N2 STUMPS too big. Get th 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on % days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
Pees and fast. Send post card 
for free book. lewedes 
tory price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
920 27th St., Centerville, low8 








SOLID S 


$00 ACRES — BARGAIN Ec- 
ION. NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA 
Fine for Hogs and Cattle Ranch, General Farming and F: uit 
Growing. Well located and nice new 9 room Residence and 
Large new Barn. Beautiful supply of everflowing soft water. 
Ideal for permanent a Home. 

wire THE R. E. 


DeFuniak Springs, Florida. Write 


Writeor 


Le’ McCASRILE COMPANY, 
for Booklet. 






















































































THE COST 


“Tipperary.” 


a 
RA LT call 5 A amas 


The little fe 


danced with glee. 


scrape and pass the hat. 


= 
I ar 


way. 


= 


_ —_= =_—_ 
<Oee tf am woes ay 


heart. I did not blame them. 
saw only the dancing monkey. 


laugh we pay for with a coin. 
A smile! a laugh! what is it? 


ized? 


to provoke that laugh? 


a 2 : 











was an early day in “the good old summer time.” 
walked home from the office 
I turned a corner and came upon our summer 
friend, the hand organ man. Sordid, dull eyed, he stood, grinding 
He pushed 


from the top of his organ and yanked the chain. 


out the rollicking air. 
| Monkey 
" little creature blinked and beg: 


of the enraptured youngsters g 
low stopped, but another vicious 
yank at the chain and he rallied his little strength to bow and 


I An eager furtive glance followed him on his rounds. It was 
1 vacation, however, and a pop-stand stood on every convenient 
| corner, so pennies were few. The expectant glance darkened to a 
sullen scowl. Another yank at the chain and the faithful little 


brute made an unsuccessful attempt to reach his resting place on 
the organ and had to be pulled up by his master. 
friend shouldered his burden of mechanical melody and mumbling 
bitter imprecations at Fate, plodded on down life’s broad high- 


Somehow the laughter of the children found no echo in my 


came to me, how little we realize the tragic cost, often, of the 


A flash of heart sunshine, a joyous 
sparkling thing, its source from within. Can it too be commercial- 
Because I drop a coin in the box office, shall I laugh un- 
thinkingly, as the little children, at the antics of the clown 
regardless of the degraded manhood and wasted life sacrificed 
When I pay to be amused ought I to 
think of the cost to others of that amusement? 

| I am not preterding to answer these questions, but the old or- 


gan grinder had set my thoughts running on the cost of a smile. 


mew ee ew 


OF A SMILE 


EMMA CASE MOULTON 


—— 


As I 
I heard ahead of me the strains of 


a wizened, little, half-fed 
The 
in his feeble antics, to the delight 
athered around, who laughed and 


a. ce = =). re 


Then our 


They heard only the musie and 





But as I walked on the thought 





es 
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“OBSERVING BIRTHDAYS” 

Do net drop the habit of observing 
hirthdays. The observance need not re- 
quire much extra time or effort, but do 
let the day be a little different, the dinner 
a trifle festive, the honored member of 
the family placed, on a pedestal, so to 
speak. If you plan some little surprise 
for the children on their birthdays, let 
all but the honored one help toward that 
and your own birthday 
draws near give them a free hand toward 
doing a little something unexpected for 


rprise when 


you, and let all of you work together | 
to make Dad forget his cares for the 
holiday meal of his natal day 

P rhaps you think Dad isn’t given to 


tLiment perhaps you h ve always done 
ull the planning for the children’s birth- 
davs and other holiday festivities, only 
ing to Dad for any money required; 
perhaps you fear he will frown on a birth- 
day cake and living tokens of remembrance 
from the little folks; perhaps—oh, all 


con 




















| sorts of things! But my advice is, just 
try Dad and sec! Watch him beam as he 
sits down to his favorite dinner! Note how 
the worry lines give place to wrinkles 
of delight when little daughter bears 
roudly in a cake heavily iced with white 
rosting and decorated with chocolate of 
pink icing, or even tiny cake candies! 
See him smile when he finds that his 
family name—Dad, Daddy, Papa, Pa or 
Father—is written in colored frosting on 
| the top of the cake! Observe the quiet air 
of expectancy with which he undoes the 
crudely-wrapped packages presented him 
by his little lads and lassies, and then 
ask yourself if Dad doesn’t appreciate a 
bit of remembering. 

No, don’t outgrow the habit of remem- 
bering birthdays, even Dad’s If you 
remember them while all your children are 
| young and around you, you will find that 
they will not quickly forget to remember 
| that day of days for Dad and Mother 

when they are grown and away.—M. A. B. 
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Send today for our instructive book. 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 





































also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING BOTW 


PIPE AND PIFELESS FURNACES 
Ask for Catalog 25 





Anywhere 
ion. Noelec 
1919 Improved 
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SIMPLIFIED JELLY MAKING 
Of all the easy things to make, jelly is 
y one of the hardest, in spite of the 


yrobal 

eet t one recipe, with slight variations, 
will suffice for all jellies. With any fruit 
jelly the first thing to do is to extract the 
juice. ‘This is best done by heating the 
berries, allowing them to stand for a few 
minutes, and then straining the juice 





Complete jelly making equipment 
thru cheesecloth. Apples and other hard 
fruits will need a little water in the kettle 
to keep them from burning, and it is best 
to cut the fruit into small pieces. The best 
omes from what is known as the 


telly « 4 
frst extraction, which is the fruit ~— 
secured by heating and straining without 


squeezing or pressing wy in any way. 
Most housewives who follow this plan 
make 2 second and even a third extraction 
f juice from the pulp by reheating. 
\fter the juice has been secured not 
more thea an equal amount of sugar 
should be added and probably a little less 
will be better f~- most of us use more 
rar than we sh: » d for good jelly. Then 
boil the juice in a wide-mouthed kettle 
good fire until two drops of the 
liquid will form simultaneously on the 
edge of a spoon held sidewise. This is a 
better test than placing a few drops in 
ld water for the jelly continues to cook 
meanwhile with the result that it is fre- 
yuently overdone. One frequently finds 
recipes which suggest boiling for twent 
minutes or for some other stated ma 
It is not possible to set a time limit for 
boiling because of the variation in water 
‘ontent. The only reason for boiling isto 
reduce the water content to a certain per- 
entage and no one can say how long this 
will take because the amount of water in 
the juice will vary for all products and the 
rapidity with which it is reduced will de- 
pend very largely upon the condition of 
the fire, the size of the opening in the ket- 
tle and the amount of moisture in the air. 
Just as soon as the liquid meets the 
spoon test it should be removed from the 
fire, poured into heated glasses, and set 
aside to cool. Melted paraffine poured 
over the top an hour later will prevent 
mould. Covers should then be placed on 
the glasses and labels put in place. 
Some fruits make better jelly than 
others. All fruits which contain a high 
percentage of pectin and of acid make jelly 
ly. if they lack either constituent it is 
necessary to combine with other products 
containing these ingredients. Grapes, 
apples, and quinces are among the easiest. 
aches, strawberries, and pears are all 
rather difficult unless combined with other 
fruits. Slightly underripe fruits usually 
ontain a higher percentage of both pectin 
and acid. Acid may be added by includ- 
ing a little lemon juice. Citric or tartaric 
acid may be e@4ed f> overcome the 4'ffi- 
culty if desired. Green apples conta.a a 
high percer.tage of pectin, and this is why 
apple juice is so often combined with other 
juices in jelly making. A simple test for 
determining whether fruit juices contain 
suficient pectin for jelly making is to 
place a teaspoonful of the raw juice in a 
glass containing a teaspoonful of grain 
alcohol. After standin for three minutes 
a gelatinous mass will form if pectin is 
present in sufficient quantities. If tis 
does not happen it is useless to proceed 
further without the addition of apple, 
grape, quince, or some other juice con- 
taining @ high percentage of pectin. 
One of the secrets of successful jelly 
making is attention to detail. One can 
not make good jelly in a haphazard way 
but must proceed systematically and care- 
fully —M. Me. 
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The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’” 


This Trade - Mark 
Means Much 
to You 


Every part of the Cu¥fiS Trade-Mark means 
something to you, whether you are planning to 
build a new home or alter an old one. 

The “1866” tells you the year when CuffiS 
Woodwork was first made. For more than fifty 
years it has been improving in quality. Each 
year has seen more and more Cuk?:i§ Woodwork 
made. 

“Curtis” means an honest attempt, by eight 
producing plants, two warehouses, and two sales 
offices, to give you the best woodwork that can 
be made. “Curtis”? methods of production and 
distribution mean high-quality CuW®?#i§ Wood- 
work at “‘quantity” prices, 

“Woodwork” means that the Curtis Com- 
panies specialize. .They know woodwork from 
start to finish. All the way from forest to lum- 
ber dealer. That is why they guarantee every 
bit of it. 

“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home.” 
All the beauty, comfort, und convenience of 
Cuk?iiS Woodwork is crowded into this phrase. 
It means woodwork so carefully designed and 
80 painstakingly made as to merit the name of 
“Permanent Furniture." 

Let us send you one of the interesting house- 
planning books illustrated below, for they will 
show you how far Culif:S Woodwork goes in 
actually furnishing your home. “Better Built 
Homes,”’ Volume IV, shows houses costing less 
than $4000 and Volume V, those costing more 
than $4000. They give complete floor-plans, 
photographs and details. Write for the book 
you wish today. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


2003-3003 S. Second Street Clinton, Iowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Detroit Lincoln, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa Wausau, Wis. Topeka, Kan. 


polis Clinton, Iowa Dayton, Ohio Chicago 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 
The makers of Cu¥fiS Woodwork guarantee 
complete satisfaction to its users 


“We're not satisfied unless you are” 
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Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
SuccessfuJ Farming, Desa Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answer must enclose a three-cent stamp 


| A Minnesota reader asks: “How shall 
I have wedding announcement cards writ- | 
ten? My parents are both dead. In the} 
ceremony, how c un you tell when to kneel | 
and when to rise?” 

The bride and groom may announce | 
their own marriage, if both of the bride’s | 
parents are dead, or a near relative may 
announce the marriage for her. It is a 
Save | good plan to rehearse the wedding cere- 
4 on a beauti- | mony, especially if the wedding is to be 
ful Kalamazoo Oil Range. | quite a large affair. The minister, how- 
Cook with kerosene fuel. Save work | ever, will tell you just what to do during 
and oceans of tin Get hot meals in a | the ceremony and if there are any ques-| 
jiffy—it n a cool kit < Bay Wick or wick- | tions which bother you, you should ask | 
ess styles. Big, powerful burners. Hot him about them before the ceremony be- | 


J 





















blue flame. With or without baking ovens. | gins. 
Oven thermometer. Glass fuel tank. Direct A Kansas subscriber asks: “Will you 
from our factory. Save % in price. ple an inform me if. when corresponding 
Write Today for Catalog Cash or easy payments—un- 

conditional guarantee. Ask for Catalog ie. 289 










with a lady friend, I furnish her stationery his tit 7 
r Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. | and postage stamps?” 
* pone Kalemense, lish. Your lady correspondent should furnish | of lroning Day 


=== | stationery and stamps to keep up her part | Uean end the healt 
of the correspondence. When one makes — 
a request of an out of town friend, any 
cash or postage necessary to fulfill that 









de -stroying drudgery « 
ironing day. _ You can « 
your ironing in cool com- 
rt away from hot stove, easier, better and 





request are forwarded, but for ordinary in one-third to one-half less time than is re- 
a : _ ; correspondence each person furnishes | quired with out of date stove heated irons 
ere is a good ance, & great oppor : . natal use the new improved 
tunity. I have started hundreds of men their own ¢ quipment. you , . 
and women ia this high class, profitable $ - rr aake cy r2On ° 
business who are now making to M0 a | An low ar ale ‘2 k \ he ma ps ree American Self Heating 
week and more. No experience of any kind is leaves the table for a moment during a Flat Ir 
required ammer. Woode made $16 firet da meal should they ask to be excuse a?’ , ‘on 
money this summer oods made ret day. we Se. ‘ 
Margaret Emerick made $21 two days, Flores Yes, even tho vou are only to be awav yh the sim ut ond handiest iron to use. 
made $9one hour. Anyone can make money easy, . } » table f, . ex . ways ready ighted in a fiffy—ezali: Zz 
saick, sure—taking orders for “ Zanol” Concen- from the tabik or a iew moments, you hot in two - 8 .. Regulates to any des 
trated Soft Drinks vn . oC iders, for m: sie ei’ should turn to vour hostess or vour mother | @, ired temperature. a, tstick or soil the 
mer drinks at home very popular dria : ; | 
ude, Lemonade, Cherry, Apple Cider. &c and.ask to be excused from the table. ay ironing. day 
ed form—small package—makes 80 ginsscs. \ California subscriber asks: ‘“‘If there headaches. Nickle plated 
r me, jast aid water. Guaranteed 1 J = and —. 
t Laws. Big eelivr for pto- «—- is a young man I would like to have for : »absolutely safe 
Big line of 250 \ my company, how should I do to find out Ask your dealer for the Am- 


usebold necessities. I erican, don't accept inferior 





tft and full instructions. Act if he would want my company if he did | substitutes or tmitations 
for exclusive territory and free } — . ; . i?” Attractive Mterature free 
ill show you how to make money, }not show any signs “ nse : ; ) om request. 
ALBERT MILLS, Mer. Depta@3® Cincianati, 0 Convention rules that the young man . 
’ | , AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 


shall take the initiative in such affairs, so | 815 Clerk St. Aubert Les. Mien. 
that there is little a girl« in do except make | . —— 


ooking Worries Over a ees fe wai cote 
Canning Problem Solved | manifest his interest in her.—B. A. 

; | SOMETHING COLD FOR SUPPER | 

| “Drop in any Sunday for supper!” says 


| my hospitable neighbor. ‘We are always 
| prepared. I make a ean of ice cream the 

















t Pressure” steam cooking with 
al Cooker insures better food 
althi ?, happier family. Cooks 
y g perte y; can't bursa. Saves 
f » fuel, timeand work, 














- National Steam Pressure Canner : - 
ALUMINUM makes cold pack canning ensy. Any- | last thing Saturday night and it’s packed 
t can do it, Better canne | , . 

COOKER a? a re a ‘¢ 4 i | away to ripen for the next evening. 
rn y for all sur * you can put up. | l’'ve a splendid recipe for making van- | 
H t $18, 400cans a day capacity. ae . NO PLUMBING—MOVE ANYWHERE 
; =) : font ta aot illa cream. Seald one pint ol milk and Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater 
= ries. efor fu $ information and pour it over three beaten eggs. Add a} Provides every Rome wee outfit that gives all bathing 
- . . ec ‘ comforts of modern hroom. Requires no sewerage. 
esthwestesn Steel & Iron Works 4 | pinch of salt and one eup of sugar. Cook Move it to any room. Full length tub. Plenty hot water 

814 Spring Su | until it coats the spoon not longer) and | uick. C : NATIONAL bath Lok Write 1ENT CO 








7H Eau Claire, Wis. when cool add one pint of cream and a 



























































tablespoonful of vanilla. By the way, did 
you ever hear that a little ammonia added 
Agents: $40 a a Week| o the salt and ice would hasten the freez- 
| Ing pro wess? I use about three parts ice, . (2 
aif ie of guarantees weniers Tor tonne Toad, sedemiarts: | pounded very fine and one part coarse salt | fa lol Ge Ouiver On. Gas Bubwee 
All les fuaranteed hosiery for men, ‘wor : jin freezing all mv creams. t J mabe .o pe ae eae 
Wear 12 : 2 = wien tion of avrume : ‘bet ures 
Guaranteed One Year Ren re We have a nice collection of syrups and pa, ABR 3 
Plea ant w k fa amants day Luces th it we gener ey serve on plain Rurns cosl-olt (kerosene). 5 Bho 
Make perpianent va par aww te ice cream. For a chocolate sauce that will 
» indefir el < st ie fol 
Everybody ‘Needs Hosiery keep indefinitely we use the following 
you i 0 oF spare time, formula. One nd one-fourth pound if 
’ dese. Aue mean of eeeeen igar, one-fourth pound of cocoa, one pint 
» ba oh "Cost sencen f hot water and a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
hone A tua —o Mix the cocoa and sugar to a smooth paste 
Thomas Hosiery Co. -A with the hot water, boil for two or three DAISY FLY KILLE PLACED ANYWHER: 
OO7IEIk St. Dayton, Ohio minutes. add the val! nd a pinch of salt ATTRACTS AND KILL 
ninutes, the vanilla and a pinch of sa a ALL PLIES. Nest. 
All Steel SI d Vegetabi und pour into a sterilized jar. a ae oy 
vement, cheap. asta 
tT ” awn = Cutter Once in a while, n an extravagant -nood, i ~ Fe 
isteet4'¢ x 13 veswi andic. pe V 0 wa metal "t ll or 
ple I Block 7 Guar ) remain w. have been guilt a ie Iting chocolate tipever : will not soil 
A a et { of minute to clean. Poster tly drops or cream bon bons adding a little or injure anything. 
‘ t for ng Cabbage, Potatoes, | . : . . - al Guaranteed effective. 
= 0) j Carrots, Corn off Cob. Cucum- | water) to serve on our cream. We confess Seld by oon, “ 
bers. Radishes, Turnips, Green 7 es, i. 25 i , ; 
| Pineapples, Cocoanu's, Le noms, Appies, cic. |=sasy | 88 guiltily to employing peppermint “prepaid, $1.25. 
= 60c, Postpaid. —Sj | sticks in the same manner and occasion- 
— ALL STEEL KRAUT CUTTER lall fr } . 
Stee & x 22tn. Yin. Rod, 6 knives, Remove- ally we freeze the syrup right in the cream. 
c Metal Box. Price $3. 25. Postpaid. } It’s so cooling on a hot evening. There's , ee yb 
E.€. Meyer, £525 Orland Ave. Westwood Cincinnetl,O. always a jar on the emergency shelf. Sain eee 
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of those glass egg beaters for a freezer? 


sny good fruit juice, cooked down to 
the syrup stage, is excellent but it must be 
rich and heavy to be good on cream. For 
variety, we sprinkle maple sugar and 
chopped walnuts over it and when we wish 
to be exceptionally festive, candied rose 
tals or violets make a dainty decoration. 
Try this sauce, too. Run thru the grinder 
ip each of raisins, figs and dried 
prunes. Thin with hot water and serve 
hot or cold over the cream. Or this. Boil 
nd water to make a thick syrup and 
Stir in 


one ‘ 


sugal 2 
favor with cinnamon and cloves. 


geome dates pounded to a paste. 

You may be amused to hear that we 
frequently frost our ice cream in the same 
wav we do our cakes. We make a boiled 
icing of one cup of sugar and one-fourth 
cup of water cooked until it threads. Then 








s poured over the beaten white of an egg 
nd some melted chocolate, cocoanut, nuts 
1r candied cherries are added and a spoon- 

ful is spread over each dish of cream. 

Butterscotch Sundae is quite the vogue 
at the soda fountains. I don’t know just 
how they make it, but we get a pretty 
good imitation by pouring melted butter- 
scotch candy over our cream. And, like 
the peppermint candy, it is equally good 
frozen in the cream itself. 

Nothing is more delicious than maple 
ice cream and we make it after the same 
recipe as for the vanilla, only substituting 
maple sugar for the granulated. We 
serve chopped walnuts over this. Then 
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A treat for the family! 


Keds for the youngsters! Keds for 
the oldsters, Mother and Dad! You 
can hardly think of anything more 
welcome in hot weather. 


These canvas rubber-soled shoes are 
just chock full of comfort. They feel 





we use dark brown sugar occasionally, 
which gives a butterscotch flavor. 

Mousses are delicious and easier to} 
make than ice cream, since all they require 
is to be packed in ice and salt and left 
alone until frozen. But they require more 
cream, hence are more expensive. Jam 
mousse is a favorite of ours. Beat two 
cups of whipping cream, add one glass 
of any good jam—raspberry is delicious 
and a little more sugar if desired. Pack 
in baking powder cans or any sort of mold, 
cover tightly, putting oiled paper under 
the lid to prevent the salt seeping thru, 
and bury in ice and salt. 








The latest fad with us is Frozen Egg- 
nog and it’s a very nourishing fad, I assure 
you. For each person allow one egg, one 
tablespoonful oF come, a pinch of salt, 
one cup of rich milk and a few drops of 
flavoring. Beat the eggs light, add the 
other ingredients and freeze until of a 
slushy consistency. Serve with a spoonful 
of whipped cream and a spirinkling of 
nutmeg. 

Caramel ice cream is not at all common. 
Put three cups of granulated sugar in a 
pan and stir until melted and a good 
brown.color. Thicken four cups of milk 
with two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
add the brown syrup a pinch of salt, and 
when thoroly blended, stir in two beaten 


eggs and cook a few minutes longer. Cool 
and add two quarts of cream and a tables- 
poonful of vanilla. Freeze as usual. Serve 
With a sprinkling of ground pecans. 


By the way, did you know that you 
make a frozen dessert for yourself 
and another in short order by using one 


[t requires but a tiny bit of ice and a wee 





f labor.” 


light as a feather. They put spring in 
your stride and cushion in your tread. 


In the fields, at the store, round the 
house—no matter where, Keds always 
fill the bill. You couldn’t ask for better- 


looking shoes. You couldn’t get any 


more comfortable. 


Treat your family to Keds this Sum- 
mer. Any good shoe-store should be 
able to supply just the kind wanted from 
the many different styles. Ask for 
Keds. Look for the name “Keds” 
stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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OOD product spoil be- 
PBieccce of the development 

of minute forms of life, 
commonly called moulds and 
bacteria. There are four gen- 
eral methods of preventing 
these destroying agencies from 
becoming active First, by 
heating, under which comes 
home canning as discussed in 
our last issue; second, by the 
addition of some substance 
opposed to the growth of these 
organisms, under which head 
comes pickling, brining, jams, 
jellies, etc.; third, by refriger- 
ation, whereby the tempera- 
ture if¥educed to a point where 
these primitive forms of animal 
life cannot develop or at least 
develop very slowly; and 
fourth, by removing the mois- 
ture which is necessary for 
their multiplication. The last 
method, commort ly called dry- 
ing or evaporating, we will 
discuss in this article. 

There is no conflict between 
the advocates of canning and 
of drying for each has its field, 
separate and distinct. Many 
products may be canned more 
advantageously while with 
others there i 1 distinct ad- 
vantage in drying. Then too, 
the number of glass jars in the 
average home is limited and 
when these are filled, home 
canning must stop unless addi- 
tional jars are purchased Dried 
food products require far less 
room for storage and for ship- 
ping and there is little or no 
danger from freezing because 





the greater part of the water content 

Americans are notoriously careless about the amount of food- 
stuffs they waste. It has been carefully estimated that half the 
garden products raised in this country are never used because 
we do not know how to save them for winter use or do not think 


danger of fire 


By MERLE MC GIRR 





Suspending the drying rack from the wall removes practically all the 
f and keeps it out of the way but the trays are not in- 
terchangeable and the rack is not so easy to reach 


WHY NOT DRY AS WELL AS CAN 


equalizes itself ; 
portunity. N “ 
skins for appl 

to help retain 
these product 

fore usually stor 
raw state. Ho 
surrounding atn 
sonably dry suffi 
will escape thru 
ause the product 
or wither, and 
enough moisture e\ 


that the products ~ 
This is the funda: Drins 
ciple in drying. By means of 


various apparatus, by rey 
ing the hard surfa nd by 
increasing exposed surfaces 
the moisture is released ind 
then, when the products are tg 
be used the process is reversed 
and they are soaked in water 
to restore the moisture, just 
as we soak withered radishes of 
celery to make them crisp 
again. Warm air absorbs mor 
moisture than cold, and most 
drying operations _ therefor 
include raising the tempe + 
ture. Likewise stagnant wr 
soon becomes pregnated wth 
all the moisture it wil! hold aad 
hence s*" -cessful drying to 
mands some method whereby 
a circulation of air is ma 
tained. 

Generally speaking, flavor 
and cooking quality are best 
preserved when products ar 
dried at a low temperature and 
it is also true that rapid drying 
tends to improve the quality. 
Manufacturers of dried mik 





has been removed. appreciate this and therefore force the liquid milk thru tiny 


pinholes, converting it into a spray or mist which floats thrus 
current of warm air until the necessary moisture is removed. 
By reducing the liquid to a spray they make every particle 
subject to the action of the warm air and as this air becomes 


| 


it worth while (ny manufacturer with as diversified a field saturated with moisture it is forced from the drying room and 
1s the farmer, will tell you that his staples barely take care of | more dry air takes its place. 

the running expenses of his plant and that the profits of the Blanching and cold dipping of all products are now recognized 
company are derived from so-called by-products. Thousands by most authorities as necessary steps in drying, for much the 
of families live in abundance during the productive summer same reasons as in cold-pack canning. By the addition of thes 
months and exist on a restricted menu all winter because they steps a more uniform and higher quality finished product 1s se 


allow valuable homegrown food products to rot at harvest time, 


and lack the time, foresight, or money to purchase commercially __ life are eliminated, thus 


canned and dried foodstuffs to take 
their place 


Hom ind community drying has 
received a tremendous impetus dur 
ing the past three years lousewives 


siezed upon the new and easy field of 
food preservation with avidity be- 
use it meant better balanced 


| 

rations and ( nsequently better 
health for their families. Commun- 
ities which prior to that time had 
never given food drying a thought 
have constructed plants at which all 


the people of the neighborhood may 
bring their bushels of raw material, 
pay nominal fee for om rating costs, 
and take the same number of food 
units home in quarts, pints, and 
pounds 

Just as in home canning, one must 
not expect to improve the raw prod- 
uct. If no attempt is made to select 
good quality fresh material for dry- 
ing, if the products are not carefully 
graded before being put thru the 
drying operation, then the result will 
be a poorer qu ility of dried product. 

Successful drying depends to a sur- 
prising extent upon the amount of 
moisture, the humidity, in the air 
All fresh food products contain a very 
high percentage of water, much high- 
er than the surrounding air. Just as 
water seeks its level so moisture 





A home made stove drier. This device works very 
satisfactorily but one should not forget that itis made 
of wood. If|the legs had been encased in metal it 
would be more satisfactory for a wood or coal stove 


cured and what is still ,, re important, weevils and other in 


moving one of the great drawbacks a 
home drying operations. Sun drying 
is the oldest form of evaporation 
used in food preservation. /% 
plainsmen and the Indians have 10 
many years utilized the dry, sultty 
days of mid-summer for “jerking. 
meat. It is the cheapest method a 
home drying and requires less labor 
than some of the other methods but 





of course is not adaptable to localities 
having a humid atmosphere or # 
seasons of frequent showers. In 18 


simplest form it consists of spreading 
the products in thin layers upon rcs 
in the sun. Usually cheesecloth, 
mosquito netting, or better st, 
strips of glass are placed over 
prodti¢ts to keep out insects, dust, 
and dirt. Any home-made rack lor 
sun drying purposes must be so 00! 
structed as to provide for the elimin 
tion of saturated air by circulatio 
Those products which dry quich) 
are most successfully handled in “ 
type of outfit. 

Fan drying to be uniformly succe* 
ful must be combined with heat ® 
some manner. While it is conside 
a method of drying, is used me 
pendently to some extent, and 1s SU 
cessful under certain conditions © 
must be considered largely » ™ 
efficiency factor in sun and artifice 
heat drying. (Continued on page ° 
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The Haynes FOUR-DOOR roadster — four pas 
sengers—twelve cylinders—cord tires—five wire 
wheels standard equipment, Price $3250. 


THE NEW 1920 HAYNES 
ITS FACTORS OF CHARACTER 


ppp ite strength, power and comfort—these are the essential factors 
of character in a car. Real character cannot exist if one factor must 
be sacrificed to secure another. Haynes engineers and designers have held 
this principle through all the 26 years of Haynes history—and the new 
1920 Haynes exemplifies the worthiness of their skill. 


This spirit imbues the entire Haynes organization. The character of the 
Haynes must not only be built into it at the factory; it is furthermore 
expressed in the service rendered by Haynes representatives. 


The new 1920 Haynes four-door roadster, with its full aluminum body, its 
roomy seating ement, its hand-buffed leather upholstery, its pleasant 
lines, its powerful, Resniinits motor—-signally shows the character-value 
of these four factors which distinguish the Haynes—beauty, strength, 
power and comfort. : 


In every way consistent with maintaining the character of the Haynes we are expediting 
deliveries, but we advise promptness in selecting the new Haynes you wish to own. 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1919, by The Tlaynes Automobile Company 



































The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U.S. A. 











NEW 1920 “LIGHT SIX” 
Oven Cars 
Touring Car—7 Pass «er ° é 
Roadster—Four door: 4 Passenger . 
»sed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger . 
Soden —7 Passenge1 
Limousine—7 Passenger 


Wooden Wheels Srendand Reuiveine 


NEW 1920 “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars 


fouring Car—7 Passenger . A , 
Roadster—Fecur doors, 4 Passenger . 


Closed Cars 


Coupé—4 Passenger 
Sedan—7 Passenger ° : ° . . 
Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 


Prices are F. O. B. Kokomo. 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, wiil be sent on request. Address Dey 


¢. 745 











— 








1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—I1919 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMEN 


919 
lit 
T sb 
4 Send 10c In silver or stampe for our Up-to-Date 4 as - 
Catalogue Notice Spring & Summer 1919 Catalogue, containing How to Order Patterns ae ror eee titres Dialaly bl 
as 


Be car 


‘ 


lesiene of Ladies’, Misses" and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- 


mber and size wanted, tterns cannot be duplicated. | oe Drie ree an 

prehensive article on dressmaking, also some ints for the needle (illus yas and address en Pattern Dept. ateneaes Far Pe Ot Dae m 
rating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. lowa. 3 Moines 
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2892—A Pretty Gown. This is an excellent | dine and velvet. The loose panels may be omitted. | material. Price 10 cents. 


r i and plain voile, for organdie and | The pattern is cut in 7 izes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 2893-—Attractive Dress for the Growins er 

foulard, crepe de chine or georgette and satin. Other | and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 5% | This is a very comfortable style; the surpc » sat 

unbinations of material are also desirable. Net | yards of 44 inch material. Width of skirt at lower | has a fitted lining. The sleeve may be ! enath 
and chiffon would make this a very attractive dance | edge is about 15% yards. Price 10 cents. flowing, or finished with a cuff in shorter 


rock he pattern is cut in 3 sizes 16, 18, and 2873—A New ign for a Girl’s Frock. This | The pattern is good for serge, satin, lir ; — 
at s. Size 18 requires 644 yards of 44inch ma- | will be very attractive in linen, repp or chambray, | voile, gabardine, or velveteen. It is cut '> ods of 
Che skirt measures about 1!4 yards at its | with embroidery or braid trimming. It is good also | 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 14 requires 33 Y*" 

, for gingham, pereale, poplin, silk, gabardine and | 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. sate for 
2917—Gown in One Piece Style. This design | serge. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and| 2883—A_ Practical, Comfortable ©ul . 
is nice for serge, satin, silk, bordered goods, gabar- | 14 years. Size 12 will require 5% yards of 27 inch | the Small Boy. Galatea, gingham eres 


wer edge Price 10 centa 
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triped and plain galatea were combined 


sl - rduroy or haki could be used for the 
dere ind cambric, percale or gingham for the 
ros The pattern is cut in 5 sizes; 2, 3, 4 5 
—_— s Size 4 requires 244 yards of 44 inch 
= Price 10 cents. 
M2890 | Ws aist—2444 Skirt. For your summer 
me: combination pattern. It would make 
oat plain or figured voile, georgette and 
? rgandie or liner rhe waist pattern 2890 
— 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 


—. meneee The skirt 2444 in 7 sizes also: 22, 
_" 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. The 
syres 134 yards at the foot. For a medium 
will require 8 yards of double width 


A Dainty Frock for the Little Miss. 


ile, or organdie, soft silk, lawn, bhatiste, 





iotted Swiss and challie may be used for 

this style. It is good also for gingham, chambray 
; percale The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 4,6 
ane 2 vears. Size 6 requires 2'9 yards of 6 inch 


and 


aterial. Price 10 cents. 

"888 Summer Frock. This is very appropriate 
for organdie, batiste, lawn, voile, crepe, dimity, 
‘ted Swiss, china silk and linen. The tunic may 
Lace, embroidery or ribbon could be 





be omitte 

used for trimming. This sty le is also good for com- 
hinations of material. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 
g. 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 12 will require 454 


ede of 44 inch material. Price 10 cents. 
2873—A Comfortable House Dress. This 
s especially desirable for mature figures 
e may be in wrist length, close fitting and 
vith or without a cuff, or it may be in elbow 
th a neat cuff finish. Width of dress at 
ige is about 254 yar The pattern is cut 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
Size 38 will require 6 yards of 36 inch 
ter Price 10 cents. 
2914 G — Substitute for a House Dress. 
sr may be worn as an apron or a dress 
he pattern is cut in 4 sizes: small, 32-34, medium 
8; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust 
asure Size medium requires 434 yards of 36 
incl terial Price 10 cents. 
"2880 A Simple Set For the Li-tle Tot. 
mprises a pretty bonnet, a sack and a dress 


with k no sleeve and simple lines. It will not 
take long, or be difficult to develop these models. 
Lawn, dimity, crossbar mustin, challie, poplin, voile 
or crepe are nice for the dress and sack: the cap 


f silk, cloth, velvet, lawn, or batiste. The 
of this attractive set is cut in 4 sizes; 6 
1 year, 2 and 3 years. Size 2 will require 
h material, 2 yards for the dress, 7¢ yard 
and 14 yard for the bonnet, with 4 


r the sack, 
r flining. Price 10 cents. 
2877—Here is just the dress and hat for warm 


‘ er days. The outfit may be made of khaki, 
reale, linen, cotton corduroy, pique, drill, 
ginghar r chambray Smocking may replace 


e gathers at the waistline; the shoulder stra ps 

ribbon. Pattern is cut in 5 sizes; 2, 3, 4, 

years. Size 4 will require 5% yard of 27 

terial for the hat, and 25¢ yards for the 
Price 10 cents. 


WHY NOT DRY AS WELL AS CAN 
Continued from page 64 
Drying by artificial heat is the most 
ractical for home use. The usual method 
s to use a rack holding sliding trays, and 
suspending this apparatus over the kitchen 
stove or setting it upon the back of the 
stove. One can thus be independent of 
.er conditions and the work is done in 
kitchen where one can watch dev elop- 
ents closely. A sudden shower will ruin 
itch of products in a sun dryer but does 
t interfere with stove drying operations. 
ducts dry more rapidly by this method 
the work is therefore completed in a 
er time or a larger amount may be 
pared in the same length of time, Stove | 
rs are not ex pave and can easily be 
at home. The accompanying illus- 
ion may be used as a guide. Care 
should be taken to make the dryer fire- 
proof by building the bottom of the rack of 
metal. Another type of stove dryer con- 
sists of a flat, inclosed shallow pan which 
is filled with water, the products being 
placed upon the top and dried from contact 
with the hes ated metal. 
_ Very little equipment is necessary for 
home drying, and aside from the dryer it- 
is usually found in the home. Paring 


T 
t 
I 


knives, pans for blanching and cold dip- 


g, and tightly inclosed containers for 
ge are the necessary materials. All 
.ots except berries should be blanched 
lunging in boiling water for from two 
e minutes, cold-dipped quickly and 
ientarily, and placed immediately 
nthe dryer. Of course potatoes, beets, 
other thick-skinned products should 
eeled or scraped before cutting. In 
the paewny steps are almost iden- 
with those used in cold-pack canning. 
luets should be left: upon the dryer 
| most of the moisture has been ex- 


I'wo separate patterns, 10 cents for each 
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snd drill are good for this As here | 
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The 
Same 
Thing !”’ 


The service ren- 
dered our fight- 
ing men by alu- = 
minum utensils 
under the rigor- 
ous conditions 
of war on land 
and sea has 
strikingly shown 
that “Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils wil] withstand 
the severest kind of usage. 

It emphasizes what so many thousands of women 
know—that, although perhaps higher in first cost, 


“W ear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


are far cheaper in the end, be- 
cause their enduring service 
makes unnecessary the constant 
buying of new utensils. 
“Wear-Ever” utensils are made 
in one piece—without joint or 
seams—from thick, hard sheet 








HTUAUVANNUUUOGAATUATHI 


WUHAN 


aluminum. They have no coating 
to chip or peel; no place for food 
to lodge—cannot rust—are pure 
and safe. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils are clean, 
bright and silver-like in their 
shining beauty. = 


UUSUP!UUUUUUiQUUOVOOGGDAUUUUOU ELTON 






Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept.59New Kensington, Pa. 


—aeSe ee en ee ee ee ee wee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Daye. 59, New Kensington, Pa. (or if you live in Canada 
rthern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont.) 


Send prepaid a | qt. “Wear-Ever” stew pan. En- 
closed is 30c in stamps—to be refunded if not satished 
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1°19 only 


Offer good until 


Name 





only Address . 
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AFactory Prices 
Fresh New Stock-No Seconds 


Buy direet at factory prices from one of the largest factory distributors 

in America, Quit pay ing high prices, We have no agents, and give you our 
saving in commissions, s<!aries, traveling expenses, hotel] bills, discounts, ete. We 
don’t ask you to buy some unheard of tire but only weil known standard makes such as 


Goodyear, Firestone, Goodrich, Racine, Capitol 
and others, Every tire is perfectand without blemish with original numbers and guarantees. 
6,000 Miles Guarantee Piss th th baiand edo micencers 
to the kind of tire. Every tire shipped the day ordered with the distinct understanding that we wil! 

— id your money if you do not find them exactly as represented when received. 


FREE Don’ t lose this ad — tear it out now A. H, Jennings & Sons 


d write for free money saving price ~ 
(Factory Distributors) 


lists and full explanation on how to get more tires for 
1407 N, 7th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


your money — simply send name, a post card will do. 























There is something of interest and value toevery member of the farm 
family in every issue of Successful Farming. 
will find the advertisements interesting and instructive. 


Read each department. You 
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tracted. A very little experience will 
teach one when to remove the materials. 
Apples and many other products are fin- 
shed when they will bez.d without break- 
ng and yet not show moisture upon the 
broken surface. Berries should not show 
moisture when crushe d between the hands. 
Fruits intended for drying should be rea- 
sonably mature but not soft and should 
be handled carefully for bruised spots dry 
dark and make an inferior product. Care 
should be taken always to prevent burn- 
ing, especially during the latter stages 
when the product is almost dry. With a 
stove dryer the fresh products are placed 
in the upper tiers and gradually moved 
toward the bottom. 

During drying and upon remova: from 
the dryer all products should be carefully 
stirred in order tha’ any little cluster or 
bunch of improperly dried material may 
be separated, else moulds or bacterial 
formations may develop. All dried prod- 
icts should be packed in air and insect- 
proo!t containers, and if these are of glass, 
they should be store d in a dark place for 
light affects all dried products. There is 
little danger of properly <ied products 
ibsorbing enough moisture from the air to 
cause trouble. ‘Carefully zealed paper 
bags, lard cans with close fitting covers, 
cereal boxes resealed with pasted paper 
strips, ete., may be used for storing the 
dried pre ducts. Restoring the dried prod- 
icts to their original state willbe dis- 
cussed in a later issue. 

Now let us take up the canning of our 
mid-summer products. Remember that 
there is no controversy between canning 
and drying advocates. It is entirely prac- 
tical, for mmstance, to both can and dry 

anv products such as beans, corn, and 
p as. Each has a distinct field of useful- 
ness and the flavor, especially with corn, 
is quite different. Last month we de- 
scribed how to make a home canner and 
the preliminary steps in successful canning. 
It is, therefore, only necessary now to ex- 
plain paragraphically the various fruits 
und veget ibles which will be harvested 
juring the next thirty days. 

Wax, lima, or string beans, peas, and 
vegetables of a similar nature may all be 


anned by the same recipe. Products 

ould be secured as fresh as possible, 
shelled, and graded for size if a high grade 
product is desired. They should then be 
blanched in boiling water for three min- 
ite inless the prod icts are old or not 

1 } } } > ; 

freshly picked, in which case five minutes 


should be given. Following this they must 
be plunged quickly and momentarily into 
old water, pac ked in hot jars as quickly 
as possible, a level teaspoonful of salt per 
quart added, and the jars filled with boil- 
ing water, I ibber and top put in position 
loosely, and the product sterilized in a 
yme-made canner for two hours. 





lomatoes will be coming along soon and 
hey re very easy to can. After grading 
for size, ripeness, and color, they should 
plunged into boiling water for about 
minute until the skins are loosened. 
ollowing this a quick momentary dip 
nto cold water is given, skins and cores 
ire removed and the tomatoes are packed 
ther whole or quartered into hot jars. 
usual teaspoonful of sait per quart 
idded for flavor and the jars filled with 





boiling water Rubbers and tops are 
nlaced in position and the tomatoes 
tenlized for twenty-two minutes, 

\pple pies made from windfalls will be | 
nighty fine next winter. They should 
ve pared, cored, and all decayed spots re-| 
moved, sliced quickly into a pan of cold, | 
slightly salted water to ke« p the product 
from discoloring, and packed into hot 
ars \ thin sugar syrup or even boiling 


) 
vater should be added. Rubbers and tops 
ire then put in position and the filled jars 
sterilized in a home canner for twenty 
minutes, after which the jars should be 
removed, tops tightened, and the finished | 
product stored away against the day of | 
winter blizzards. Pears and quinces may | 
be canned in the same manner. 
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Everywhere Now 


Discriminating selection has placed 
the seal of unmistakable endorsement upon 
the Maytag Electric Washer. Everywhere in 
electrically equipped city homes it enjoys the 
same position of favor as is occupied by the 
Maytag Multi-Motor Washer in village and 
farm homes where the electric currentis absent. 

These two washers are identical in construction and 
operation, excepting that the power for the Electric is fur- 
nished by an electric motor, while in the Multi-Motor it 
is generated by an easily operated gasoline engine. 

The general endorsement of these Maytag types of machines 


is evidenced by the fact that over one-fourth of all self-contained 
power washers sold in America are made by The Maytag Co. 





Write for the Maytag Household Manual. 
Sent gratis on request. 


THE MAYTAG CO., NEwrTon, Iowa 


BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis Kansas City 
Atlanta Portland (Oregon) Winmpeg 


In the rural home equipped with any 
standard electric lighting system, the 
Maytag Electric Washer, attached to 
any electric light socket, operates just 
the same as in the checttiealiy eqaiepet 
city home. 

DEALERS—Write for terms 
of the Maytag Sales Fran- 
chise for your locality. 





You can’t think of “delicious” or 
refreshing” without thinking of 
Coca-Cola. 


You can’t drink Coca-Cola without 
being delighted and refreshed. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 
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THE COUNTRY CATERESS 
e automobile, the community center, 
| the prosperity of the farmer of today, 
e all combined to make royal hospital- 
possible in rural communities. No 
longer is it a fact that the people of one 
shborhood meet only on a few special 
holidavs in the year. However, house- 
id help is even scarcer than in former 


ant 


' 


lows 
One girl, realizing the need of an extra 

ind’ when the farmer’s wife took it 
mon herself to entertain, decided to 
become a country cateress. Skilled in 
eooking in her own home, she had only to 
accumulate some knowledge on fancy 
wavs to serve, new methods of decorating 
nd how “to plan for large companies. 
\ careful tulle of her household maga- 
nes gave her all the needed information 
start in on her new work. 


ext ‘party’ that was given, her services 
were immediately solicited by two women 
who had long planned to return their 
ndebtedness, but up to now had been 

ble on account of too heavy every 


\ work. 
She was wise enough to know that each 
woman was anxious to do something 


diferent, so she offered to suggest new 


found it would increase her profits if she 
supplied herself with a few extra table 


ecards, nut cups, and special decorations 
for holidays, such as St. Valentime’s Day, 
St. Patrick’s Day, Fourth of July, etc. 

Her services were greatly m demand at 
Jl the weddings in the neighborhood, and 

lling indeed were the mothers to pay her 
charge to serve when they were overbur- 
lined with the bridal outfit and the num- 
erous trips to town. 

During the threshing season she was 
engaged each day, for it is not always 
possible for the neighbor woman to leave 
home to help out at the next farm at this 
busy season. For use during this time of 
preparing heavy ‘eats’ she laid in a supply 
f extra sized cooking utensils, and ed 
prices included the rental of these. 

When the .arge suppers came off in the 
gymnasium of the new consolidated 

ool building, the women found that it 

is profitable and labor saviig toemploy 

s girl co take charge, do the telephoning 

et the food, plan the seating and see 

) the serving. 

\t no time of the year does her patron- 
seem to decrease for her fame has 
1d and her services are solicited for 
y miles around. 
te: This is a clever way for an 
ergetic country girl to earn money and 

have the home surroundings which 

ear to her.—Home Editor. 
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HINTS TO AN OLD SWEATER 
Without any, “Pig Sweater,” anathemas 
hurled at her by the Hoover Con- 
servationists, one clever girl now wears a 

ng wool and angora sweater. 

ilizing the possibilities of a discarded 
, athletic sweater, dirty and stretched 
beyond its last lap of usefulness, she 
d it up and wound the wool into 


‘ext she washed it, bleaching it with a 
peroxide and ammonia. Then, be- 
the yarn was thorely dry, the girl 

red it with blue dye, after which she 

nd the dry yarn mto balls. 

Now that it was ready for knitting, it 
ombined with gray angora. The lat- 

ter was used for the collar and cuffs. 

lhe only expei.se was for the angora and 

d So, besides having made a distinct 
Saving, in view of the wool shortage, the 


When her plan was made known at the | 


| vegetables, soups, fish and meats—you can 
wavs of entertaining and of serving. She | 
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Better Meals at a Saving 


If you will “put up” your own fruits, Buy only sound fruitsand fresh vegetables. 
Buy good jars and follow proven recipes. De 


have better food to eat and save money not use old jar rubbers. Buy only the best 


| USCO 


fixins,’ so she made up a set of dinner | 


Kold Pak Jar Rubbers 


are made from a special quality of rubber, specially prepared for this one special purpose. 

Expert rubber scientists and home economic specialists have worked together on this 

product to produce a 100% perfect jar rubber. They have succeeded 100% by every 

known test. Money cannot buy a better jar rubber ; : 

Your grocer sells USCO Kold Pak Jar Rubbers or can get them for you. 
Insist on the best. 


United States Rubber Company 





All material Ready-cut. 
Permits building with 
ittle skied labor. 


Me. 1434 —5 rooms, 
terial ot wholesale, only $1796 











Barn No. 426-K_ 0. Nagel, 
Mt. Carroll, liil., writes: *‘Well 
satisfied. orkmanship is cer- 


Wome. $590 up 


2 Big Books FREE ¢2:22:.:=: 


Select your home or farm building from these two big books. We ship materials 

Ready-cut bundled and numbered like plans we furnish. Ready te erect. Easy for you with little 

or no expert heip. WHOLESALE prices and Ready-cut method save you up to 50%. Prompt, guar- 

anteed shipment anywhere. Buy now and avoid after-war reconstruction rush which will send prices 

sky high. These books invaluable to anyone thinking of building—F REE. 
cor 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


6923 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 
CR BS. Pee SOE CRE Bea oe oy 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 6923 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa. 
8 Gentlemen: Pilcase send me FREE the books checked below: ' ‘ & 
Oo Gordon-Van Tine 0 Boilding Material oO Garages — Port- aeoudhal 

Catalog 















re Plomhbing interested in 
Home Plan Book able or Ready-Cut “ and Heating 


Address ‘ State 





wearer can enjoy her good looking sweater 
with a clear conscience.—M. W 











































Squibs 
roma Farm Wiles 


Nolte Bool T 
qs, 


As the fruits come on—cherries, cur- 
rants, raspberries, etc., bottle up some of 
their syrup to be used in cooling summer 
irinks for special occasions. The sweet 
ruits will need the addition of a little 
lemon juice or vinegar to give the neces- 
sary tartness 





Cut out the fault finding, be sparing of 
vdverse criticism, and be more generous 
leserved praise and appreciation. The 

xd traits developed under this system 
lly crowd out the annoying or bad. 





ISUALLY 

Make generous use of those best 
bleaching agents; sunshine and green 
grass 

In the cool, early morning, before the | 


sun has robbed it of any of its crispness, 
pick what lettuce is going to be wanted 
during the day Wash in the coldest 
water possible, roll up in brown paper, | 
and put in the refrigerator or on the| 
cellar bottom 

If you cannot be outdoors as much as 
you would like, at least let in all the sweet- 
f outdoors that you can—its fresh 
gs and flowers. Some of its 
will have to be excluded on ac- 


ness ( 
lr bird son 


surishine 


count of the heat, but stale air is not 
ooling or restful 

If the pansies are not doing well, see if 
they e not too thick in the beds They 
will not bear crowding. Transplant so 
that each root will have plenty of air 


Fill the house with cool, early-morning | 
air, then ck the windows that let in 
lirect, sun-heated air. 

If flowers are scarce, a pretty plant for 
bunch of our common 
vi dish. The leaves grow 
very large and glossy 


se 


+} ; 


ul le 1S au 
lets in a low 


Grease stain on white clothes is easily 
removed by soaking the spot in ammonia, 
letting it dry, then washing in hot soap- 
suds 

ry good and easily made 
Dip stale bread quickly into cold, 
milk, or brush a little cream on 
side, then crisp and brown in the 
It will need no butter. 


toast. 
sweet 

either 
oven. 


this 


It is sometimes well to remind ourselves 
thoughtful silence more than 
thoughtl ss chatter 

To increase the amount of frosting for 


that says 
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DETROIT 


The Auto Center is the > KF 
Logical Place 
0 


Trair 
needed every: 

test, repair and ¢ 
advice on care and handlin, 
] mobiles, trucks and tractors. Big m 

M.8. A. 8.—Detroit trained men ( 
orindependent businesses await our er 
Opportunities unlimited 


lag 
| i 
Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 
Our Course will teach you how in a few shurt weeks. ) 
Diete, comprehensive and up-to-date Course known. Wh t 
cal. No job too hard for our graduates. Every phase of wor 
Actual experience given on dozens of different cars. Entire equipr 
. obtainable. Instruction inctudes complete Tractor Course. Brazing, 
and Tire Repairing taught separately. 
j Learn In Detroit—Start Any Time—Our Graduates In Demand 
Here you got the benefit of finest co-operation of biggest factories. They know ¢ 
oughness of our Course and gladly help our students in every way possible. Almost 
have calls for graduates to fill responsible positions. School open all year. Enter cl 
time. No need to waste or lose a moment. 
Money Back Guarantee 
We guarantee to qualify you for a position as 


Big Factories Endorse Our Schoo! 


They know what we do,—how we teach and 


race pate te ptecee Ramee er teaetee of eralunie, wo carn out aod give our itdent 
mechame and operator, paying $1 fo $400 sssistance. Every instructor an experienced ma 
your money. 


monthly, or refund who knows and is able to teach others 








Get Free Catalog 

Telis all about “The Old 
Reliable School’’ located in 
**the Heart of the Auto In- 
dustry’. Or, better still; jump 
op the train and come to De- 
troit as Hundreds do. Your 
fare refunded if everything 
not as represented. 


Michigan State Auto School 
A. G. Zeller, President 

807 Auto Building, Woodward Ave., 

Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Kune Moror Car ComPrany 


‘ 


Replying to a recent letter addressed to _Artomas Ward 
making inquiry as to the reputation of the Michigaa State 
Aute School, will say that as far as we know ail Detroit Auto- 
mobile manufacturers endorse the work they are doiag. 

Itis managed very efficiently and they have been turni. 
out some pretty good men for the automobile industry, en 
cannot see any reason why you should besitate about tak 
ing a course with thie Instit ution 


Yours very truly, 
RING MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 


DETROIT 
THE 





Dirvane ee ow 
Row Crane 
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creams, puddings, etc., drop the sweet- 
ened, beaten egg into a saucepan of boil- | 
ing water. It will fluff up much larger | 
und lighter and can be spread as desired. 


In preparing pears for canning, put in | 


‘convenient vessel, cover with boiling | 
water then cover air tight and let stand 
minutes. They will peel like| 
ilded tomatoes and cores may be re-| 
moved easily Drop in cold water as 
peeled, to prevent discoloration. 
By putting a teaspoon of salt in a quart | 
f apple sauce you can conserve on sugar 
and you will also have a better flavored | 
frauce 
\ better “tame grape jelly’’ cannot be 
made than that seodueed from the iuice 
\ if wild grapes and late fall apples in equal 
proportions. With fruits so high, it pays 
to save all the wild, re-den-dhe-giehine 
things that we can. 

There is a difference between consciously 
slighting a task for good reason and doing 
it carelessly 

When boiling beef, ham, tongue, ete., 
let them cool in the water in which they 


hiteen 





were boiled and they will be deliciously | 


moist and sweet. 


Old hot water bottles or other rubber | 


objects make fine mats to put under the 
saucers of flower pots.—Mrs. 
Nieswanger. 


Fred A. | 


ACADEMY 


14 MILES FROM CHICAGO 


MILITARY 





* Se, 


. 






‘THOROUGH preparation 

for college or business 
in character, in ability to think and act, and 
in a body developed for life’s strenuous work 
—thus making a real American. 


The school has old-fashioned scholastic 
standards: fundamentals are thoroughly 
taught. Each boy is handled as an individual. 
Clean companionship. Splendid home culture. 
Reserve Officer Training Corps. Actual con- 
tact in class groups with Chicago Industrial 
and Civic institutions trains the boy's mind 
to meet the complex demands of modern life 

Separate lower school for younger boys. 
Capacity of each boy thoroughly considered 
in relation to his study and physical training 
For catalog address Col. H. D. Abells, Supt 


Box 300 Morgan Park Chicago, lil, 





20.000 MILES FROM TIRES 


Here’s real fire insurance 
for you. A perfect tire pro- GUudaHtanreed 
tecting device, that goes on 
without deflating tires. No more punctures, cuts, bruises, blow- 
outs; no more fear of jagged stones, broken glass, heavy sand, 
deep mud. Goand Come Back on schedule time by equipping your tires with 








COST HALF 

AS MUCH JGH 
AS NEW Tire . 
CASINGS PROTECTORS a, 





We Guarantee 20,000 miles from 
standardtires. We Cuarcnteethat 
tires w..! not overheat nor be oth- 
erwise injured by Protectors; that 
they are the most perfect non-skid 
on the market for sand, mud, slip- 
pery roads; that ordinary punc- 
tures are i -possible; that tire-rot 
which causes blow-outs, is elim- 


inated. Mcke this test yourself. 

We ship Protectors on fen days Save Tires 
frial. if they failin any one of an necessary tools 

these claims you get your money and ext-a s-ctions Save Money 


beck. Write for particulars. tree with each pair. 


BUKOLT MFG. CO., 


45 Second Street. - - STEVENS, POINT, W'S. 




















JULY MUSIC OFFERINGS 

‘See deep enough and you see musically; 
the heart of nature being music, if you 
ean only reach it.”’—Carlyle. 

Following is the list of the February 
coupon, which expires July 3lst. 
send in your order for these with 
ynth’s coupon. 

The Service Flag, 
Twilight, 10 cents, Howdy, 10 
Back a Belgian Baby, 10 
Were When I First Met 


Pl 
tl ss tm 
30 cents, 
: at 
ents, Bring 
ents, As You 
yu. 10 cents. 
omental: Kisses, 30 cents, Roses 
lwilight Waltz, 10 cents, Three Cheers 
the Land of the Free, 10 cents, Second 


Mazurka, 10 cents. 
Violin and Piano: When You and I 
Were Young Maggie, 10 cents. 

Vocal 

Horse, MUSIC by E. Hotchkiss. | 
Che words of this lullaby are by 
Emilie Stapp, who originated the Happy 
an organization of children, ‘To 


the world a happier place. 
n of France. The accompaniment 
s the melody thruout, and it may 
ing with or without the violin ob- 


{ it 


1 Rose in No Man’s Land, by Marr. 

This song has a pleasing accompani- 
vent and is easy to sing. It tells the story 
of a withered rose found on a soldier in 
Man’s Land.” 

Johnny's in Town, by Meyer and Olman. 
d-f). Sing the song of welcome, laugh 
laugh of happiness, you can’t sing this 
song without the ring of gladness in your 
voice; because “Johnny’s in Town.” It 
may not be your boy, perhaps he is a 
neighbor’s, but then you want to rejoice 
with them, that he is home again. Accom- 
paniment full of pep 

Take Me Back to Sweetheart Land, by 
Krause. (d-f). This waltz ballad has a 
very melodious accompaniment, which 

rries the melody thruout. 

Every Tear is a Smile in an Irishman’s 
Heart, by Sanders. (d-f). This tuneful 
Irish ballad is characteristic of the happy 
lucky race. 

When the Sun Goes Down in France, by 
nant. (ee). The story of this sor 

s how our boys paid France for the aid 

gave us in our struggle for freedom. 

Instrumental 
Pensive, by Rolfe, ¢ 
harmonious intermezzo, 
ns a great deal of melody. 
rie’s Ballet, by Brown. Grade The 
ie piece listed last month was so well 
eived by the young students, we are 
isting another this month. ‘This one is 
vy melodious. 

rill We Meet Again, Waltz, by Whiting, 

Grade 4. The instrumental arrangement 


go 


Tt ade A 


whic Ne con- 


of . 
ood 
ery 


9 
wv. 


The | 
eds of the sale go to the Fatherle SS | 
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The oldest and larzest manufacturers of 
wrought steel hardware in the world 
9000 pairs of 
Stanley Ball 
. j Bearing Butts 
. ; ery : are in con 


stant use in 
the new Hotel 
Pennsylvania 
New YorkCity 


Stanley Ball 
Bearing Butt. 
WroughtSteel 
No. BB 2389-4x4 


Ball bearings produce the same results in 
a butt that they doin any other article 
whose use produces friction. They reduce 
wear to a minimum—and your doors 


always swing smoothly and noiselessly. 


The first cost of a Stanley 
Ball Bearing Butt is its 
last. They never have to 
be reset or replaced be- 
cause their joints cannot 
be ground down. They do 


their work quietly year 
after year—though eel- 
dom noticed, they are 
perhaps the most often 
used item of hardware 
in a building. 


If you are going to build send for booklet SF. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


“Use Ball Bearing Butts for Permanence” 


New York Chicago 











the heel of your shoe 


Because it means what sterling means on 
silverware—‘Star” fixes the standard of 





this popular song is a very big seller. 





lendid for dancing with its gor xd rhy a 
rf Dance, by Chaminade, Grade 
ther favorite piano solo by the conn 
r of the Flatterer. 
JULY MUSIC COUPON 
upon expires December 31st, 1919). 
| Vocal 
| Horse, 25 cents | 
y Rose in No Man's Land, 30 cents. | 
y's in Town, 10 cents 
Me Back to Sweetheart Land, 10 cents. 
Tear is a Smile in an Irishman’s Heart, 
the Sun Goes Down in France, 10 cents. 
Instrumental 
| Pensive, 30 cents 
| e's Ballet, 20 cents 
We Meet Again, Waltz, 10 centa. 
. 10 cents 


} f Dane 
| 


yieces as you care to 
address plainly. 


rk X after as many 
Write name am 














stability in shoes. 


Stronger-than-the-law 


ROBERTS. JOHNSON? >RAND 








Rewer eeee 








There are as many miles 
of bard plowing tn 


the Law 
reareina 


**Stronger — 
shoes as th 








Let us 
develop 

KODAK FILM 
ro next roll of films. As a special tria] order we 
develop your next roll for 5¢ and make the 
he for 2c each. Highest quality. MOSER & 
SON, 2222 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE DIFFERENCE 

“Why is it, Sam, that one 

yf a darky committing suicide?”’ 
a Northern man. 

“Well, you see, it’s 

answered the 


disaway, 
negro. “When a 
to studyin’ ‘bout it an’ 
thing you know he 


gits 
‘Then firs’ 
sse f. 
think about his troubles, 


nar herly goes i » sleep!’ 








THE TYPO’S REVENGE 

“Bill!” 
his friend’s room 

“Why, what's wrong?” 


never hears 
inquired 


boss,”’ 
white 
pusson has any trouble he sets down an’ 
a-worrTyin . 
s done killed 
But when a nigger sets down to 
why, he jes’ 


the poet gasped, as he entered; “I 


the friend in- 


quired. 

Wrong! I wrote a poem about my 
little boy I began the first verse with 
these lines: ‘My son! My pigmy counter- 
part. 

“Yes? Yes?” 


The poet drew a newspaper from his 


pocke t 

Res ad! ”" he blazed. “See what 

compositor did to my opening line.” 
The friend read aloud: ““My 


pig, my counterpart!—" Exchange. 
» & 
{ ah 
‘ 3 
S. 3 : t ae 
* 
\\. Z R474 
“~t 


/ 
\ \ \} 
Aunt Mary Wells is one of the few ‘ 
’ darkies left in a little Kentucky 
tecently she was discussing with 
the merry-go-round that 
was running up on the corner. 
“Nawsuh, Mr. Malcolm,” she said, 
“nawsuh [ don’ ride on none o’ dem things. 
Why, Mr. Malcolm, I’ve seen 
these fool niggers git on that thing and 
ride as much as a dollar’s worth, an’ git 
off at the very same place they gits on at; 
an’ | sez to ’em, “Now you spent yo’ 
money, nigger, whah yo’ been?’’ H. I. be 
Beacon | alls, Conn. 


de wah 
tow nh. 
her employer 


some oO 


Hen Simpson and his wife were calling, 
and were telling about some of the points 
of interest they visited on their European 
trip several years ago. 

Did you get around to 
asked them casually. 

Oh, yes, indeed,” she replied. “But 
they were having such a dreadful flood 
when we were there, and everybody had 
to go around in boats.’’—D. G., New 
York, N. Y. 


Venice?” I 


WHY THE TARS KEPT AWAKE 

A careless compositor can lay havoc 
serious gem, as one did a short 
across the water. As printed, 


with a 


tire wo 

the lines read 
They faced the 
And 


asleep. 


terrors of the deep 
guarded our snores while we were 
—Kansas City Star. 


that 


son! my 


‘befo’ 


HOW MUCH DOES HE OWE? 

A farmer went into a general store in his 
town and bought a broom for 50 cents, 
but before paying for it got to talking 


with a neighbor. Presently he said to the 
clerk, “Would you mind exchanging this 
broom for 50 cents worth of tobacco?” 
The clerk made the exchange and the 
farmer slipped the tobacco into his pocket 
while he continued to talk. He was re- 
minded that his fence needed fixing so he 
asked that the clerk exchange the tobacco 
for fence staples. When he got the staples 
he started to walk out. 
“Beg your pardon, but you did not pay 
me for the staples,” said the clerk. 
“Oh yes, I did. I gave you the tobacco 
for them.” 
“But you didn’t pay for the tobacco.” 
“T gave you the broom for the tobacco” 
said the farmer as he climbed into his car. 





“But you didn’t pay for the broom” 
protested the clerk. 
didn’t take the broom did I?’ 
answered the farmer as he drove off. 








SCIENTIFIC REFINING 


Busy Mother—‘Willie, dear, baby is 
crying again. Will you rock him?” 
Willie (busy too)—“I would, mother, 


if I had a rock.” 


BACK TO NATURE 


y, 1919 





“Well, they said the crop would be g 
failure, anyhow.’ 

“T see the flood has reached abo, ur 
windows.”’ 


That’s all right. Them winders needed 
washun’.”’"—D. G., New York, N 


a S Se 
Rad 


SAME, BUT DIFFERENT 











“Charle y, dear,” said young Mn. 
Torkins, ay have bee -n informing mysel 
on current affairs.””’ “‘Have you indeed?” 
“Yes. I know the difference between a 
standpatter and a progressive.”’ “I should 


like to have your idea of it.” “A st 

patter is a person who comes to a stop 
and can’t be started, and a progressive is 
one who gets started and can’t be stopped.’ 


Smith got married. The evening of his 
first pay-day he gave his bride thirty-nine 
dollars of his salary and kept only a 
dollar for himself. 

But the second pay-day he gave his 
wife one dollar and kept the thirty-nine 
dollars for himself. 

“Why John,” she cried, in injured 
tones, “how on earth do you think | can 
manage for a whole week on a paltry 
dollar?” 

“‘Darned if I know. I had a rotten time 
myself last week. It’s your turn now.” 
—M. S., Lincoln, Nebr. 








| But as he drew nigh, the country went dry, 





Old Father siubbard went to the cup- 
board 


To get his poor self a drink, 


So he got him a drink at the sink. 
Pittsburgh Post. 


An old man was sitting on the roof of 
his house during a flood, watching the 
waters rise, when a neighbor, who possessed 
a boat, rowed across to him. 

“Halloa, John,” he said, “have all your 
fowls been washed away this morning?” 


skeleton being that of an 
John of Antioch. 


During the British advance on Jericho 
an enemy shell struck an ancient tomb 
and revealed a skeleton. Investigation 
by the official archaeologists connected 
with the British staff pointed to the 

Distoric al figure, 
Accordingly a cable 
was dispatched to the War Office in 
London: ‘Have discovered skeleton sup- 


posed to be that of John of Antioch. 


The War Office replied: “Cannot trace 
Send identification disk. 














“Yes, but the ducks can swim.” John Antioch. 
“Is your corn under the water?” —H. I. C., Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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Pronstrup in the San Franciseo Chronicle From the Telegraph, Portland, Oregon 
THE COMING TRANSFORMATION—JULY FIRST HE WOULD TURN THE CLOCK BACK A THOUSAND 
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Suppose you were mana 








Swift & Company 


Knowledge of the American ap- 
petite is one of the requisites of the 
manager’s job. 


Suppose you are the manager. 
You know that more meat is eaten 
in cold weather. A cold snap begins 
suddenly, butcher shops enjoy a 
thriving trade and call for meat. 
The rush of orders uses up your 
stocks. Competition among buyers 
sends the price up. 


The next winter, when you are 
expecting the usual good demand 
along comes the influenza epidemic 
and people stop eating meat, leav- 
ing a big lot of perishable food 
on hand! 


What would you have done then, 
if you had been managing Swift 
& Company? Of course you would 
have had to reduce prices to get 
rid of the meat—and taken a loss. 


Demand is the queerest thing in 
the world. 

No one ever has put his finger on 
it. Weather, fashion, business, all 
control men’s appetites, and they 
buy what they want to eat. 


These touches and flurries in dif- 
ferent parts of the country cause the 
price to bob up and down like a cork 
and bait pulled by an excited fish. 


After operating Swift & Company 
you would see how the public 
appetite for meat controls the price 
of live and dressed beef. You 
would find that the packer doesn’t 
like these fluctuations any better 
than you do, and that he is power- 
less to stop them. 


You would also find that he has to 
use the keenest judgment and the 
best of management to get his profit 
of a fraction of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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IFTHIS BUILDING WERE ON YOUR FARM 


F the Successful Farming plant were on your farm 
you could drop in at any time and consult the 
Successful Farming Subscribers’ Information 

Bureau, without cost, about any farm problem that 
bothered you. You would have the opportunity to 
consult with men who are specially trained in the prac- 
tice and science of farming and live stock raising. 


If your pigs were sick; if your cows were not 
giving enough milk;if you wondered how to get a good 
stand of alfalta—no matter what your problem, you 
would find a man in this building who could advise 
you what todo. Just as you call a doctor when you 
are sick, you could call on one of these experts for 
help when you needed it. 


With the Successful Farming organi- 
Practical W' : ang Cogan 
zation, there are practical farmers 

Folks who are experts on soils, crops, dairying, 
cattle and hogs, horticulture, poultry, farm 
marketing, diseases of farm animals, and farm home 
problems. These men and women where employed so 
that Successful Farming might help you to make 
more money, and to get more real enjoyment out of 


farm life. 


Successful Farming’s Subscribers’ information 
Bureau is in close touch with the Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, with a great number of 
recognized specialists and with thousands of successful 
farmers. They gather information from all of these 
sources and pass it on to, you. 
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OR all practical purposes the services of these 
expertsare justas available as tho the Successful 
Farming building were on your own farm. A net 

work of railroads, the postal service, and rural carriers 
bring right to your very door the personal assistance 
of the world’s greatest agricultural experts. 


More than 75,000 of our readers have taken ad- 
vantage of this service during the past three years. 
Many of them write again and again for advice on 
different subjects. These readers have learned to get 
the greatest possible value out of their subscriptions 
to Successful Farming. Their many requests are 
evidence of complete satisfaction with the service 
rendered. 


For Your This Bureau was established for 


your benefit. You, as a subscriber 

Benefit to Successful Farming, are entitled to 

its services without extra charge. You 

are cordially invited to make use of it freely. Write as 

often as you like about any farm problem. We will 

consider it a pleasure to be of service to you at an: 
time. 


Successful Farming service is given in addition to 
the monthly copies of the magazine itself. Each copy 
contains from seventy-six to one-hundred and ninety- 
six pages—more than 1500 pages yearly of practical 
heipfzl information about farming and farm homes. 
Present subscription rates are: 50c for two years; $1 
for four years 
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Take it in the Car 


Think how your 
car shortens those 
trips to town! 





Going or coming— 
carrying any one of 
the hundred and odd 
things you have to carry, how much it 
means to you in time saved, alone! 


Give it tires that will vouchsafe its 
greatest usefulness and most economical 
operation. 

Experience has taught hundreds of 
thousands of folks—both in the cities and 
on the farms—that United States Tires 
are good tires; the best tires 
they can buy. 


Last year, when thrift 
was a necessity and de- 
pendability vital, United 
States Tires showed the 


United States 
Tires 
are Good Tires 
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remarkabie superior- 
ity that has always 
marked their per- 
formance. 


That is one reason 
why the 1919 sales of 
United States Tires are far beyond any 
previous demand. 


Another big reason is this: 


There are five separate and distinct 
typesof United States Tires—among them 
tires that will meet—and meet exactly— 
any existing need for tires. This means 


greatest economy, longest mileage and 
most satisfaction all ’round. 


Our Sales and Service 
Depot Dealerin your neigh- 
borhood will gladly point 
out the tires that will serve 
you best. 











